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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION 


Since the Spiritual Directory first appeared in its English 
dress in 1932, it has been steadily increasing in popularity. Not 
only the Religious of the Cistercian Order, for whom the work 
was primarily intended, but also Religious of other Orders and 
Congregations, directors of souls, the Secular Clergy, and pious 
layfolk have welcomed it, because of its sound doctrine, and the 
clear, practical presentation which characterizes the original 
work, as well as the accuracy with which the translator has, in 
general, expressed the ideas of the author. Due to this well- 
merited reception, the Directory has been out of print for some 
time. ; 

This present edition is in answer to the continued. demand 
of clergy and laity alike for this gold-mine of spirituality. The 
translation is the same as in the earlier edition. We have, - 
however, thought it better to unite the two volumes, in which 
this translation previously appeared, into one, as it is in the 
original French. 


It may be of interest to mention that the Directory was origi- 
nally written in 1869, and entirely revised in 1910 by Dom Vital 
Lehody, Author of Holy Abandonment, and Ways of Mental 
Prayer. This translation has been made from Dom Lehody’s 
revision. 


While especially intended for the members of the Cistercian 
Order of the Strict Observance, the Directory will be found of 
great spiritual assistance to all the faithful, no matter what 
their state of life. For the ascetical doctrine presented in these 
pages is the traditional teaching of the Church, as found in the 
Sacred Scriptures, in the writings of the Holy Fathers and Doc- 
tors, and in the works of the recognized spiritual writers of 
more recent times. It is a brief, practical, yet quite complete 
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treatise on the spiritual life. The author has paid special at- 
tention to giving the Religious Vows a full development, both 
in general and in particular. He completes his work by showing 
in considerable detail how we can sanctify all our duties, ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, so that “in all things God may be glo- 
rified.” 


Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani 
Feast of the Annunciation, 1946 


PREFACE 


This treatise which we offer to our brethren in religion has 
nothing new except the form; the outline is of long standing, 
and the substance is well known. The doctrine is based on the 
Masters of the spiritual life, especially those who, like ourselves, 
were favored with the grace of a religious vocation, and who 
are proposed to us, in a more special manner, as fathers and 
models, and whose many virtues are vividly reflected in their 
writings. The works which they have left us are in the hands 
of all good religious: they are our consolation and our treasure, 
to borrow the expression of the ancient Israelites. But if we 
devote ourselves to the study of them, either as a matter of duty 
or as a source of edification, we feel at once the need of an ele- 
mentary work to assist us in applying their principles to our 
daily duties, both in general and in particular: a work simply 
written, unencumbered with speculative theories and confined 
to practical matters; yet, sufficiently comprehensive to include 
all necessary imstructions and present a summary of all the 
obligations of our holy calling. This book is not intended to 
supersede those favorite authors on the spiritual life who are 
so often read and prayerfully studied. It pretends merely to 
offer assistance in putting their counsels more perfectly into 
practice, by pointing out faithfully the means which our voca- 
tion furnishes. | 

This monastic guide is called a Directory—a manual by 
which novices are formed to the knowledge, love and spirit of 
their state. The Directory is intended for the professed also 
whom it instructs with regard to purifying the intention and 
performing all their actions in such a manner as to make each 
of them a source of merit. It will help to sustain fervor by the 
many motives and methods which it proposes, to combat tepidity 
by imparting a relish for the solid fruits of piety, and to forestall 
negligence and the mechanical performance of duty. It is, in 
fact, a body of rules for directing the good will in its journey 
towards perfection, indicating the obstacles it may meet with, 
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seconding its progress, checking its wanderings and helping it 
to repair any falls which it may suffer. These rules have been, 
doubtless, many a time, heard repeated and they can be found 
in other spiritual works; still it is convenient to have them duly 
coordinated within a moderate compass. Besides, they would 
not appeal to us so persuasively when read in other authors 
on the spiritual life, as they are dispersed over a wider area 
and are addressed to every reader; while ir our Directory they 
derive a spiritual tide to our esteem from’ the fact that they 
have been adapted by the practical experience of our Fathers to 
our monastic obligations, and to the nature of our Institute. 


The Order of Cistercians needs its own spiritual Directory 
perhaps more than other religious bodies, inasmuch as its mem- 
bers, from supernatural motives, are economical of ume and 
speech, thus foregoing, as far as may be, verbal intercourse. 
This is particularly the case in large communities in- which 
such communications, even on spiritual matters, are confined to 
what is necessary. A manual, therefore, is called for which - 
will fully satisfy the necessities of souls. In fact, the Direc- 
tory is temporarily the spiritual guide, — a guide in print almost 
as useful, in its kind, as the guide who speaks, because it can be 
consulted at all times, without, however, dispensing with the 
aid of the Spiritual Father. It serves merely as his assistant by 
helping to prepare the matter for direction, facilitating its prac- 
tice and preserving its good results. 


Moreover, the vocation which God has so bountifully be- 
stowed upon us, has, besides the most efficacious means of sanc- 
tification, certain dangers which must be avoided: dangers in 
the most sacred occupations, in which routine might result from 
the unvarying order of exercises; dangers in employments more 
material than spiritual, unless grace purify our intentions and 
elevate them to the supernatural order. We have undertaken 
to cultivate a fertile field on which God sends down His rains 
at seasonable times; what a misfortune for us if it bring not 
forth all the fruit which the Father of the household has the 
right to expect, and that, through lack of industry on our part, 
because in cultivating this spiritual! field we are ignorant of 
the right method, which economises labor and helps to increase 
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the produce. The Directory supplies us with the most varied 
means of precluding failure, and of acquiring from each of our 
observances a plentiful and rich harvest of merits. 


Again, our vocation is, in a higher degree than obtains in 
other religious Orders, to live a cenobitical life and to be un- 
interruptedly in community. — Fraternal charity exacts, on all 
occasions, much circumspection, so that concord may not be 
endangered, and that each may give to all the best example. 
It is, therefore, necessary that prudent forethought should reg- 
ulate minutely all our relations of one with another, the em- 
ployment of our time, and our exterior conduct even in the 
smallest particulars. ‘These manifold observances enter habit- 
ually into our everyday life, and the study of them is the first 
duty of the novice. Considering then, the importance which 
attaches to these monastic observances in our houses, one might 
be tempted to conclude that our religious perfection consists 
in external regularity. ‘This is not so, however; because obser- 
vances are only a means to perfection. And hence the need of 
a Directory to teach us how to sanctify all these exercises, and 
to discover in them, trivial as they may appear, the principle of 
uncommon sanctity and of a high stage in the spiritual life. 


Our Fathers were not satisfied with doing much; they did 
everything well, and our highest ambition should be to imitate 
them in this. The observance of our Regulations affords us 
every opportunity of following in their footsteps, while the Di- 
rectory will bring to our memory the rules of their conduct. 
We are all aware how anxious our holy founders were to estab- 
lish an exact resemblance and a close bond of charity among 
all our monasteries, and in order to do this, they united them 
by the same laws and the same usages. Shall we not be second- 
ing their laudable endeavors and perpetuating their spirit if we 
promote uniformity throughout the enure Order by means of 
the Regulations and the Directory? What the Regulations are 
for the body of our observances and obligations, that the Direc- 
tory will be for the spirit with which we should animate them: 
the one regulates the mechanism of our life, so to speak, deter- 
mines the order of the exercises and defines our monastic 
observances; the other will point out the dispositions which 
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should accompany these, so that they may serve as a means to 
perfection, and impress the same family resemblance on all’ 
Cistercian souls. | 


We needed; therefore, a Directory; and we have been a long 
time without one; for none of the works produced in our Order 
with a view to our monastic education can properly be consid- 
ered a Directory. Excellent rules of conduct, it is true, abound 
in the writings of St. Bernard, which are truly a rich mine that 
can never be sufficiently explored. The treatises of Abbot de 
Rancé contain in abundance most useful instruction, despite a 
tincture of severity, which was agreeable to the spirit of his 
time; both of these, however, deal rather with the nature of our 
obligations, than the detailed manner of fulfilling them, and 
the spirit with which our religious exercises should be animated. 
The little Directory by Dom Augustine, on the other hand, 
consists of a series of formulae which pertain exclusively to 
externals. Besides, this, and other works of the same author, 
do not embrace the whole subject-matter of our monastic life, 
and in consequence, their usefulness is necessarily limited. 
There were, indeed; some partial treatises in many of our mon- 
asteries when the Directory appeared in 1869, but none of them 
was either comprehensive or consistent. This Directory was 
essentially good, replete with piety and unction, but marred 
with certain inaccuracies and an excessive severity; in fact, its _ 
principal blemish was the excessively and exclusively penitent 
spirit which it maintained. God forbid that we should allow 
our love for sacrifice and our pious austerities to abate; they 
can never be sufficiently commended. Self indulgent human 
nature would gladly cast them into oblivion in its desire for 
ease and its aversion to the spirit of sacrifice. Still, penance is 
only a part of our vocation, and not even. the principal part. 
It is meant to be an aid to contemplation, its elder sister; and 
both of these must unite their efforts to lead us to that perfec- 
tion which is the object of our religious life. 


It was regrettable to see this work to some extent discarded 
notwithstanding its incontestable worth; so, at length, the Gen- 
eral Chapter commissioned one of its members to remove the 
blemishes and modify its spirit, so that it might be better adap- 
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ted to the traditions of our first Fathers -of Citeaux, —a task 
fruitful of good, it is to be hoped, but teeming with difficulties. 
To carry out the wishes of the supreme authority of the Order, 
we revised, corrected, modified, abridged, made additions, and 
cut out what seemed superfluous; but we have religiously pre- 
served the substance. ‘This work, therefore, which we offer to 
our brethren in religion is not new; it is still the old Directory 
that has awakened so many kind sympathies and which, we 
hope, may no longer inspire fear. God grant that it may re- 
kindle in all hearts esteem for our high vocation, and call forth 
renewed vigor of the interior life and of works of piety. 


To replace the meditations on the end of man, the Christian, 
the Religious and the Trappist, which did not point out with 
sufficient precision the end to be pursued, we have devoted the 
Introduction to explaining briefly the spiritual life, its perfec- 
tion, the means common to all whereby to arrive at it, and the 
special means which the Cistercian must employ. ‘The souls 
which grace calls to our solitudes will thus at once be enabled 
to form a just idea of their vocation, to estimate the high degree 
of perfection to which they are called, and to dispose themselves 
for making the necessary sacrifices. Once he is admitted, the 
postulant puts his conscience in order and receives such instruc- 
tion as may enable him to strive against preliminary difficulties 
and to put on the « new man, symbolized by the religious 
habit which he will in due time receive. The novitiate begins, 
—the infancy of the religous life, during which the beginner 
studies his vocation, learns the duties of his holy state, and, 
above all, forms himself to the monastic spirit, by seeking God 
faithfully in prayer, obedience and humility. After a prolonged 
trial he is taught the dispositions which should accompany 
his consecration to God, and the obligations resulting from 
each of our five vows. 


The first three parts of this Directory treat respectively of the 
postulancy, the novitiate and the vows; in the remaining four 
the whole assemblage of our monastic duties are explained — 
the duties which are common to all and recur at every moment, 
the duties of each-day, those assigned to the weekly officers and 
the special duties. In fine, the dispositions proper for sanctify- 
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ing sickness and death is considered. ‘This includes the entire 
program of the Cistercian life, not viewed in its external obser- 
vances merely, but with respect to the perfection which every- 
thing receives from obedience and the interior spirit. It is not 
sufficient for a monk to observe disciplinary rules if he does 
not practice all the virtues of his state; nor to be blameless in 
the eyes of men, unless he endeavors to be holy in the sight of 
God. His engagement is to reproduce the divine Model by an 
imitation ever more and more perfect. He-must guard against 
leaving it in a state of infancy, so to speak, but, by advancing 
in all the virtues, must endeavor to develop it even to its full 
perfection. 

And now, we request our beloved brethren to read this Di- 
rectory in the same spirit as that in which it has been prepared 
— the spirit of faith and obedience, solely intent on the good of 
souls. To those lacking in-generosity this work will appear too 
exacting in its prescriptions. It will not satisfy those who are 
looking for a complete theological dissertation on our monastic 
duties, or a series of spiritual tracts for pointing cut their excel- 
lence; neither should one regard it as so many exhortations for 
recommending the exact fulfilment of duty. It is merely a sys- 
tematic tableau of our obligations; it explains rather than proves 
or discusses; and notwithstanding its relative brevity, it will be 
found sufficiently complete to satisfy him who, with simplicity, 
endeavors to carry out. its instructions, It is.a mirror: by con- 
sulting it each one can ascertain how far he resembles a true 
Cistercian monk. « Of what advantage will it be y asks our 
holy Father St. Bernard « to read and understand this treatise, 
if you fail to read and understand yourselves? Apply yourselves 
then to this interior reading with a view to studying and arriv- 
ing at a knowledge of yourselves; read in order to love God, to 
triumph over the world and all your enemies. In this way, 
labor will be converted into rest, sadness into joy; and after the 
darkness of this life, it will be granted you to see the morning 
rising; and then the sun of justice in its noonday splendor, in 
which you will behold the Bridegroom and the Bride, that is, 
the Lord of glory Himself, Who liveth and reigneth for ever & >: 


(1) Inter opera S. Bernardi, Medit. devot., ad finem, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of all the counsels which this Directory offers the first and 
most important is that we keep constantly before our eyes the 
end we have in view, never losing sight of it, but recurring to it 
frequently, especially in our meditations and during our spirit- 
ual retreats. 

Our final end is heaven. Religious aim at as high a place in 
heaven as possible in order thereby to give more glory to God 
and to find in Him a fuller measure of happiness.- This is why 
the true religious despises all that passes with time, and, desir- 
ous of those good things that endure, he renounces the allure- 
ments and fleeting enjoyments of the world. Summoning up all 
his spiritual forces, and directing them towards the conquest of 
heaven, he achieves by means of the energizing discipline of 
the cloister the glorious victories of obedience. 

The way that leads to the eternal home must be, for all, none 
other than obedience, either monastic or otherwise. Our Lord 
declares expressly that no one can enter the kingdom of heaven 
unless he accomplish the will of His Father (*). And the Holy 
Rule, urging us to combat under the standard of Christ, ad- 
monishes us at the outset to renounce our own will, and to 
take in hands the armour of obedience (7). We should strive, 
therefore, never to lose sight of these fundamental truths. 

Our special way is clearly traced out for us by our monastic 
rules, ‘There are divers ways by which obedience leads the 
soul to heaven. In calling us to the Cistercian life God Himself 
chose for us a safe and meritorious way. May we pursue it 
then, and may we so endeavor to reach the goal, that we shall 
not take even one false step. But in order to do this we must 
know the way thoroughly. Before studying it in detail we shall 


(‘) Matth., VII, 21. 
(7) Reg. S. Ben., Prologue. 
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first take a comprehensive view of it so as to become acquainted 
with its general direction. In other words we must master the 
main idea — the thought that underlies all our monastic rules. 
We shall‘ thus more clearly understand with what spirit we 
ought to animate the literal observance of our rules and enter 
more completely into the views of our Order. 
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PART I. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 
PERFECTION 


GCRAPTER: I. 


The Life of Sense and the Life of Reason 


I.— Life as regulated by the senses is not the spiritual life, 
it is rather the contrary. ‘The man who is enslaved by his 
body dreams only of pleasures, honors and riches; he thinks only 
of procuring the most varied enjoyments and of avoiding suffer- 
ing. Whatever means he may take to gloss his vices in order 
to impart to them a show of respectability, he is not a christian 
living by faith, nor a philosopher guided by reason. He is 
rather a spirit dominated by matter, an immortal soul fallen 
a prey to the flesh, seriously wounded by sin and not infre- 
quently engulfed in the mire of depravity. In a child of God, 
destined for heaven and endowed with an innate craving for 
the Infinite, this is too humiliating a defection. With senti- 
ments of repugnance let us say with the pagan philosopher 
Seneca: I am too great for such degradation; I was born for 
higher things. 

The man who is a slave of his senses frustrates the divine 
plan. He neglects to render glory to God. He perverts from 
their divine destiny the higher faculties which he has received 
from God in order to know, love and serve Him. He employs 
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them in seeking vile pleasures, thus divesting his soul of its 
spiritual nature and transforming his body into an idol. Instead 
of referring to their Author all creatures and all occurrences, he 
makes them minister to his evil passions. In fact, disorder and 
abuse hold widespread sway; for that which flatters or offends ~ 
the senses does not constitute real good or evil, but rather that 
which honors or displeases God. Pleasure is but the handmaid 
of duty; it is legitimate when it subserves the accomplishment 
of God’s will, or when it results from duty properly fulfilled. 
But when it is sought independently of duty, when it anticipates 
or contravenes duty, then it is inordinate. 

Men are deceived, moreover, in seeking to gratify the senses. 
The Creator has willed that the measure of our happiness 
should be proportionate to the glory we render to Him. In the 
decrees of God, therefore, there is a necessary connection be- 
tween man’s happiness and his fidelity to God. To know, love 
and serve God is all man here below, his dignity as well as 
his duty. God is Truth, Beauty, the Infinite Good. Our soul 
is athirst for Him. Then only is it happy when it seeks Him; 
and when it has found Him it enjoys delightful repose. Poverty, 
bodily suffering, trouble of mind or weariness of heart does 
not make unhappy the man who possesses God; while all created 
goods can not satisfy the soul that lacks the Infinite. False 
joys may allure and afford a momentary. gratification, but they 
sully, fatigue and embitter the soul, leaving in their wake empti- 
ness and disgust. It was a king, the wisest of men, who, when 
he had enjoyed to the full all the pleasures that earth could 
supply, proclaimed this truth: «Vanity of vanities and all is 
vanity (*) »- « In vain do we change from place to place, every- 
thing is insupportable, y says a Saint who was speaking from 
experience, « Thou hast made us for Thyself, Lord, and our 
heart is restless until it reposes in Thee € .y We must, there- 
fore, resolutely declare ourselves on the side of the sole and 
sovereign Good against the passions that treasure up for us 
wrath against the day of wrath. Is it not folly to sacrifice the 


(1) Eccel., 1, 2. 
(7) S. Aug. 
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soul to the body, eternity to time, God Himself to miserable 
pleasures which would prove to be our inexorable avengers, and 
would convert our existence into an anticipated hell? 

Without becoming slaves of their senses to the extent of living 
in sin, many would wish to serve God and at the same time 
to study their own convenience. It would be inconsistent to 
pretend to reconcile things so mutually antagonistic as caprice 
and duty, the desire of enjoyment and the austerity of virtue, 
the dread of sacrifice and the renunciation of the religious, Our 
shortcomings which are caused by the senses, weaken the life 
of the spirit and perhaps endanger it; assuredly its full develop- 
ment is impeded, the conscience is disturbed and a perpetual 
strife between nature and grace engendered. Here we have the 
explanation of the small number of saints and ‘of persons really 
happy. To be one or the other is possible only on condition 
that the flesh is completely submissive to the spirit, and the 
spirit to God. 


II.—A life regulated by right reason but devoid of the in- 
fluence of faith might produce a society of philosophers, who 
would be upright, honorable and correct, but far below the 
standard of the spiritual life. We would not gainsay the beauty 
of such a condition. Man, in whom God has epitomized all 
His works by the union of matter with spirit, is a miniature 
world lower than the angels but superior to the rest of creation. 
When his brilliant mind and all-subduing will effect wonderful 
discoveries, wresting from nature its secrets and obliging it to 
accommodate its forces to human needs, and when man by these 
faculties endeavors to alleviate all the miseries to which the race 
is subject, a magnificent tribute of glory accrues to the Author 
of nature — too often, alas! without His being thought of and 
sometimes even contrary to man’s will. But when the philos- 
opher beholds the glory of the Creator proclaimed by nature, 
and joined heart and soul in this universal concert of praise, 
when he adores a God so mighty and so good, when he is filled 
with admiration for His greatness and endeavors to please Him 
by observing His law, then the effect is much more exalted and 
man’s natural life becomes sublime. 

Nevertheless, God, as may easily be conceived, is not satisfied 
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with such a life. He conversed with Adam (*); instructed our 
Fathers by the Prophets and then sent His only Son to be the 
Light of the world (*) in order that our weak reason might be 
preserved from error by the guidance of faith, that its sphere 
might be enlightened by a brighter and more secure light and 
led into the knowledge of its high destiny. By the aid of His 
grace God conducts us by supernatural ways to an end not less 
supernatural and of inestimable worth, to ¢ an eternal weight 
of glory » (*). This is an incomparable gift of His infinite 
munificence, a gift a thousand times more precious than all 
natural endowments. We cannot attain it by our natural 
exertions; nor can we have an adequate concept of it. We 
should, therefore, fall upon our knees in a transport of love 
and do homage to God for these treasures of grace, which He 
has revealed to us. We should be sufficiently devoted to our 
own best interests, to profit by His grace by leading a life alto- 
gether divine. How many, alas! deliberately reject the super- 
natural and outrage their sovereign Master and Benefactor! 
They set no value on heaven and entertain no fear of hell. 
Others, yet more numerous, disregard these marvelous gifts of 
faith; they bury their richest talent, and give to God only the 
least portion of what they owe Him. The Lord, having raised 
us to a supernatural state, requires that our works be divine 
and He will not be satisfied with the product of nature. He 
wills that our reason should be illumined by faith, that our 
will should unite its acts with the workings of grace, all the 
more so, inasmuch as our faculties impaired by sin must other- 
wise wander in the labyrinths of error and failure. As it is 
impossible to please God without faith (*), we should never fail 
to open our eyes to this God-given light (°) which works wonders 
in the saints; while, if we allow ourselves to be guided by reason 
alone, we shall perform merely human actions and not infre- 
quently incur guilt. 


(2) Hebr., I, 1, 2; Joan, I, 9, ete. 
(*) hee SOE LV... Las 
(4) Hebr., XI, 6. 

) Reg. S. Ben. Prol. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Spiritual Life 


Its Nature and Importance—Its Function and Its Model 


» 


I. — The spiritual life is supernatural; it is a participation 
of the divine life; it is begun by grace and consumated in glory. 

Take the case of a new-born babe; it receives in Baptism.a 
new creation, a new birth more excellent than the former (*); or 
suppose that the God of mercy inclines towards a repentant 
sinner and reinstates him in the life of grace; henceforth this 
soul is a palace-in which the Blessed Trinity takes up Its 
abode; it is a throne on which It lovingly rests, the sanctuary 
of Its predilection. 


The pagans of ancient times glorified vice by inventing gods 
and investing them with human passions. The August Trinity 
descends to man’s level in order to impart to him a share in Its 
divine life. God is a Father, a Friend, a Spouse (’) Who gives 
Himself to us, makes Himself our treasure and embellishes us 
with the splendors of His beauty. Our soul becomes a mirror 
which reflects the Divinity. Now that it is enriched with the 
treasures of the Deity and adorned with Its incomparable charms, ° 
God looks upon it with complacence. How insignificant riches, 
genius, and power appear in comparison with such a soul! They 
are of the earth; but grace raises this poor child of Adam above 


(+) Johinjgian.e; Tit. TI Bear. Cor. V,. ti 
(2) Wisdom, IV, 10; John, XIV, 16, 17, 23. 
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man’s natural estate to the foot of God’s throne by communicat- 
ing to him something of the divine nature and life (*). 

Just as heated iron takes on the qualities of fire without losing 
its own nature; and as the air becomes flooded with light when 
penetrated by the sun’s rays, so the substance of the soul united 
to God, immersed and absorbed in Him, though it does not 
form one with Him in essence and does not cease to be a human 
soul, yet it is elevated, transformed, made godlike by sanctifying 
grace. It becomes truly the child of God because the divine 
life - vivifies it (*): All its faculties, perfected by the infused 
virtues and by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, are similarly elevated 
and rendered capable of eliciting supernatural acts. United 
with God as the branch with the vine, or the graft with the 
tree (*), they are notirrished with the divine sap and can produce 
supernatural fruits, that is, actions which, though human, have 
in large measure God for their author, inasmuch as they are 
performed under the influence of grace. For these the entire 
world would be an inadequate recompense. 


This marvelous life, preserved by innocence or recovered by 
works of penance, can be strengthened in numberless ways 
each day, by the sacraments, by prayer and by all meritorious 
actions. The soul that has just been taken from the baptismal 
font is an object of admiration to the angels. What then will 
it be when it shall have striven during many years to become 
ever more godlike, even perhaps to the extent of rivalling the 
glorious Cherubim and the enraptured Seraphim? The Blessed 
Trinity Who dwells in the soul, aids it to act as a child of 
God. Hence result countless acts of supernatural value, each 
of which merits an increase of sanctifying grace, of the infused 
virtues, and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost; moreover, such an 
act merits an additional degree of eternal glory and prepares 
. us for this by ever enabling us the better to see God, to love 
Him and to obtain possession of Him. Grace, therefore, is the 
germinal principle of heaven. And when we shall enter 
heaven, when the light of glory will have consummated the 


(3) diveeecr,- 1, 
(7) Rom., at 16. 16, 1%. 
(3) John, vs 23 etc. 
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transformation of our soul, we shall.need only to open our eyes 
in order to contemplate the August Trinity amid the joys of 
the Beatific Vision and to be inebriated with the plenty of God’s 
house and to drink of the torrent of His pleasure ‘). But this 
happiness will be proportioned to each one’s merits (*), according 
as a patient and generous cooperation with God here on earth 
will have enlightened the eyes of the soul to behold Him and 
enlarged our capacity for possessing Him. We shall be literally 
immersed in the joy of the Lord (*). Not content with. admitting 
us to the contemplation of His glory, He will keep us so closely 
united to Him by an inundation of love, that we shall be as it 
were enveloped and penetrated by His sweetness, and in a man- 
ner identified with beatitude itself. If the least degree of glory 
surpasses our wildest dreams of happiness what shall be the bliss 
of the great saints? 


Il.— The life of grace constitutes, therefore, man’s true 
greatness and his supreme blessedness. After the Incarnation 
and the divine Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, it gives most 
glory to God. A soul which has made progress in this life of 
grace does not perhaps realize its own dignity, and conscious of 
its many shortcomings, despises itself; but its Father in heaven 
beholds it with love. It offers Him, in turn, an incomparable 
sacrifice of praise. Such a soul is a paradise in which God de- 
lights to dwell; it has power over the Heart of God, Who, some- 
times, in an entrancing intimacy, encompasses it with His tender 
caresses. And if He gives it the water of tears to drink more 
often than the inebriating wine of consolation, He leaves it 
embalmed with the perfume of love. And it consoles itself with 
the thought of heaven, where faith will give place to vision. hope 
to possession, and the trials of this life to the joys of beatific love. 


When God created the angels and man, He endured them 
with grace and predestined them to glory. Adam fell and in- 
volved the whole race in the consequences of his fall. ~ God the 
Father hesitated not, to sacrifice His divine Son in order to 


(1) Psalm, XXXV, 9. 
(7) Psalm, LXI, 12. 
(*) Matth., XXV, 21, 23. 
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restore us to life. The Incarnation, the Redemption, the Gospel, 
the Church, the Sacraments, graces of all kinds, the religious 
state, the disposition of Providence — all of these He combines 
with the wisdom of a God and with the goodness of a Father 
that souls «may have life and may have it more abundantly, (’). 
He enlightens souls, He invites them, solicits them, envelops 
them with His mercies, attracts them by His love, constrains 
them by the charms of His sweetness, leads them back to Him- 
self by means of paternal discipline, and rests not until He has 
put them in possession of all the treasures of Heaven. The 
devil, in the meantime, mobilizes his infernal legions and those 
agents of his wicked designs whom he secures in the world — all 
with a view to depriving souls of the life which’ he himself 
forfeited. He lays his snares, changes himself into an angel of 
light, seduces souls by the allurement of pleasure, launches 
against them his violent assaults, wearies them by ceaseless com- 
bats — in a word, he is not less intent on working our destruction 
than God is in leading us to eternal life. During those long 
ages that preceded the coming of Christ, and down the centuries 
since the Saviour began to dispense the fruits of His Redemption 
through the ministry of His Church, even to these unceasing 
strifes that agitate modern society, what else has the history of 
the world to show but the record of the interminable combat 
between heaven and hell —a combat in which the salvation of 
souls is at stake, and in which each soul as well as every nation 
takes sides with the leader of their choice, — with God Who 
promises life or with the devil who is intent on inflicting eternal 
death! We, therefore, should make it our sole object to preserve 
a life so precious and to perfect it to its full development. Those 
souls alone fully appreciate the import of their destiny, who 
are possessed of a holy craving for eternal goods and who will 
not misuse a moment of time so precious and yet so fleeting. 
They observe the precepts with the utmost exactitude; they 
embrace with alacrity the counsels of perfection; they invest all 
their actions with a supernatural motive; they accept trials with 
a good grace and look for occasions of sacrifice; — in short they 


(1) John, X, 10. 
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avail themselves of every opportunity of rendering their spiritual 
vision more acute, their hearts more loving, and of creating in 
themselves a wider capacity for possessing God — all with a view 
to procure Him more glory and to find in Him more beatitude. 


Ill. — God who elevates our soul to a supernatural state by 
sanctifying grace and our faculties by the infused virtues and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost wishes also to communicate to our works 
a supernatural character. ‘The Three divine Persons concur in 
effecting this spiritual transformation, though we ascribe it by 
appropriation to the Holy Ghost. The third divine Person 
knocks at the sinner’s heart, He dwells in the soul of the just 
man and He is ever solicitous that we should avoid evil and 
perform works-worthy of heaven. Without doing violence to the 
freedom of our will, He imparts at opportune times a divine 
light that takes possession of the mind, a pious movement that at- 
tracts the will; and if we are docile to the inspirations of grace, 
He cooperates with us while we are acting, almost as a mother 
guides the faltering steps of her infant or as a master aids a 
pupil to form his first letters. The living God hecomes our 
helpmate in the work of our salvation, His assistance is never 
wanting to us, and times without number each day, whether 
we work or are at rest, in moments of sorrow or of joy, whether 
we speak or keep silence, He is present with us in order that 
each action of ours may be worthy of a child of God and a means 
of arriving at eternal life. Who would not be touched with 
such tender concern, who would not esteem himself honored 
by such transcendent goodness and strive ever to correspond to 
the least movements of the Holy Spirit and never to place ob- 
stacles to the action of grace? We never lose our way when 
corresponding with grace, whereas if we act without its guidance 
or resist its promptings we expose ourselves to a merely human 
activity of no profit for eternal life. | 

We ought also to pray, to pray always; and whenever we be- 
come particularly conscious of our weakness, we should then 
pray with more earnestness and more humility. For we are 
helpless without God (+). We cannot of ourselves even form a 


(4) John, XV, 5. 
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good thought, much less can we will to accomplish it (*). And 
to the supernatural aid of which we have such constant need 
we have no claim. Our heavenly Father has His hands full of 
graces and wants only empty vessels into which He may pour 
them. Sometimes He anticipates our desires, but ordinarily He 
waits until we ask. However, He always urges us on to good 
and helps us to accomplish it. It is always in our power to im- 
plore His grace. He grants us countless lights, impulses, super- 
natural helps of every kind proportionate to our various neces- 
sities. Yet the more we ask the more He grants. The fidelity 
of a soul appeals to God’s liberality. God is prodigal of His 
choice graces in favor of responsive and generous souls; but with 
such as are ungenerous and slothful He deals less bountifully. 

The art of the spiritual life consists essentially in prayer 
and in correspondence with grace. Pitiable, indeed, is the plight 
of those who neglect to call upon the Holy Spirit, who fail to 
invoke His assistance, or who oblige Him to withdraw by reason 
of their infidelity. For next to the misfortune of losing the friend- 
ship of God there is no greater evil than the abuse of grace, 
especially in the favored garden of religion which the fostering 
rains of heaven water so plenteously. We shall be obliged one 
day to render a strict account of all the graces we have 
received (*). 


IV.— To our Lord we are indebted for every advantage in 
the spiritual life. He is its principle. Redemption, the Church, 
the Gospel, the Priesthood, the Mass, the Sacraments, our voca- 
tion to the faith and to the religious life — in short all interior 
and exterior graces are purchased by His precious Blood; they 
are so many channels through which we receive of its plenti- 
tude (*). He it is that sends us the Holy Ghost; and if the 
Church is a mystical body, He is the Head that communicates 
to all the members life and movement. He is also the Way 
which we must follow (‘); the Light (°) of which we have need 


>It. Cor., Eitiaas 
) Luke, XII, 48. 
) John, I, 16. 
) -Ibid.,, ATV; si 
) Ibid., I, 9. 
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to direct our steps and the Guide Who walks before us. He is 
the Model Which was shown us on the mountain (*). We cannot 
please the Father unless we resemble the Object of His love. The 
Father has predestined us « to be made conformable to the image 
of His Son » (’). All the action of the Holy Spirit in souls consists 
in fashioning them according to the teaching and example of 
the Savior, in enabling them to reproduce ever more faithfully 
the interior dispositions of Jesus and in helping them to imitate 
so far as it is humanly possible His exterior practices of piety, 
in particular such as are adapted to our vocation. Our Lord 
is more than the Way; He it is Who carries us by His grace, 
nourishes us with His Divine Life in the Eucharistic Banquet, 
heals our wounds in the Sacrament of Penance, thus continuing 
to prove Himself our Savior, our Advocate with the Father, until 
as Judge He decides our eternal destiny. 


He is also our End. The immediate object of the spiritual 
life is to form Christ in us (*), to promote, as far as may be, 
our growth in holiness into a perfect man (*); to communicate 
to us’ Christ’s manner of thinking, of speaking, and of acting 
so that it may be in very truth, Jesus Who lives in us(°). In 
heaven He with the Father and the Holy Ghost will be our 

essential bliss by His Divinity, and our accidental happiness in 
_ His sacred Humanity; since we are destined to form the court 
of this universal King deified by the Hypostatic Union. Suffice 
it to say we ought «to prefer nothing to the love of Jesus 
Christ » (°). He should have the first place in our devotions. We 
should desire to have Him constantly before us to contemplate 
and imitate Him and, in our hearts, to love Him, In a word, 
the spiritual life, though human in so far as its sphere of action 
is within ourselves and we are the agents, is divine in every 
other respect. It is divine in regard to its subject which is our 
soul raised to the supernatural order; it is divine in its essence 
which is a participation of the very life of God; divine in its 


(4) Hebr., VIII, 5. 
(7) Rom., VIII, 29. 
(*) Gal., IV, 19. 
(4) Ephes., IV, 13. 
(5) Gal., II, 20. 
(*) H. Rule, IV, 21. 
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operations seeing that these require the cooperation of the Holy 
Spirit; divine in its origin, which is none other than the merits 
of Our Divine Lord; divine in its procedure, it pursues its 
course in the footsteps of the Savior; in fine the spiritual life 
is divine in its final issue, it leads us to heaven unto God's 
greater glory and our everlasting bliss. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Spiritual Life (Continued). 


Its Occupations—Its Twofold Character 


The exercise of the spiritual life consists in three things: 
knowing God, loving Him and serving Him. It begins with 
faith, develops by hope and love and is consummated by good 
_ work. 


In order to will or to accomplish anything, one must be 
enlightened. The will and the hands need the light and guid- 
ance of the mind. The christian life requires, first of all, faith 
to acquaint us with the good things of eternity, to excite fear 
of forfeiting them, the desire of obtaining them. Faith en- 
genders love by revealing in vivid detail God’s beauty and in- 
effable goodness; and by presenting all things in a supernatural 
light it endues virtue with a divine character. « The just man 
lives by faith » (*). “Ihe more deeply this divine virtue takes 
root in the soul the more vigorous will be its growth, and more 
productive of choice and abundant fruit. A weak faith affords 
no sure preservative against spiritual death; a strong faith in- 
spires souls with generous resolves; and a faith yet more lively 
leads to deeds of heroism. ‘Thus the Holy Spirit ceases not to 
repeat that it is faith that works through charity () It is faith 
that wrought such marvels among the Patriarchs from Abel to 
the prophets (°)- It is by faith that saints « conquered king- 
doms, wrought justice, obtained promises ), (‘). Hence our princi- - 


(*‘) Gal. III. 11. 

(7) Gal., V, 6. 

(*) Hebr., Chap., XI. 
(*) Hebr., XI, 33. 
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pal care should be to supplicate the gift of faith, to add vigor 
to our convictions and to penetrate our thoughts, affections, and 
actions with this divine virtue. Let us, then, cultivate the spirit 
of prayer, apply ourselves to pious reading, become familiar with 
the thought of God and learn to act habitually by the light of 
* the Holy Gospel. 


Fear of divine -justice, the hope of heaven and the love of 
God born of faith, form in the spiritual order the triple motive- 
power which imparts energy to all the virtues. They exert an 
influence all the more potent inasmuch as they acquire their 
own strength from a strong living faith. To maintain them in 
a state of vigor by nourishing faith is one of the principal 
secrets of the spiritual life, because the zealous practice of all 
the virtues is thereby assured. According to the Wise Man: He 
who fears God observes His precepts, flies from evil and does 
good (’)- St. John says that everyone that hopes to see God 
purifies himself as He is pure, sanctifies himself as He is holy (*)- 
The Imitation describes the wonderful effects of love. Many 
know these by experience. Love surpasses fear in the prompti- 
tude with which it shrinks from evil, it surpasses hope in its 
generosity in practising virtue. Actuated by a lofty motive it 
does all things meritoriously and with little difficulty. In the 
initial stages of love fear rules the interior life; as the soul makes 
progress, hope furnishes the motives for action, but when love 
has matured, it assumes and exercises entire control. Love some- 
times makes use of fear, more frequently of hope, but in every 
case it is itself the ruling power. Under the influence of love 
fear becomes filial, and the soul in the accomplishment of its 
obligations draws its inspiration rather from charity than from 
self-interest. 


Faith, therefore, leads to love; while faith and love stimulate 
to good works (*)- St. James affirms that faith without works 
is dead (*). And the Divine Master before him had said that 
we keep His commandments when we love Him; and that he who 


(‘) Prov., passim. 

(2) I John, III, 8. 

(*) Imit. of Christ, III, 5. 
(*) James, II, 17, ete. 
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does not observe His law, does not love Him; and if we would 
be beloved of the Father and of the Son we must obey Them 
faithfully (*). The holy Will of God, then, is the only way that 
conducts to heaven. ‘The accomplishment of God’s Will from 
a principle of faith is the price of the divine friendship; it tests 
the sincerity of our faith and of our love, indicates the degree of 
their vitality and affords them nourishment and protection. Thus 
we see the necessity of obedience and the essential function it 
performs in the spiritual life. 


II. — Love is the characteristic mark of christianity; it forms 
the summary and constitutes the soul of the christian religion. If 
faith is likened to the root by which the tree draws nutrition 
from the earth, love will represent the sap which preserves the 
life of the tree and enables it to produce leaves and fruit. If this 
divine sap dries up the tree withers forthwith. Or to make use 
of another comparison: love is the heart of spirituality; it com- 
municates life and motion to all the virtues, If it ceases to beat 
death ensues. One may preserve faith, hope and the moral vir- 
tues and yet abide in sin; but sanctifying grace and charity are 
inseparable, they merge, so to speak, into one. 

The Holy Scriptures, it is true, exhort us repeatedly to 
renounce self, to carry our cross day by day, to mortify 
the flesh with its vices and concupiscences (*). And St. 
Bernard (*) presents the same thought in other. words when 
he says: «The science of the saints consists in knowing how to 
crucify oneself in time, in order to enjoy the happiness of 
eternity». Nevertheless penance and mortification are by no 
means the sum-total of the christian life. The spirit of sacri- 
fice prepares the way for love; it is an indispensable help which 
we cannot appreciate too much. Yet, it is only the handmaid; 
the queen is divine charity under its twofold aspect. Our Lord 
Himself proclaims this truth: Love of God and love of our 
neighbor constitute the two great commandments; they form 


(1) John, XIV, 15, 21, etc. 
(7) Luke, IX, 23. 
(*) S. Bern. Serm. divers, XXI. 
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the distinctive badge of the christian '). This twofold precept 
includes the whole law and the prophets *). St. Paul pro- 
nounces charity to be the fulfilment of the law, the end to 
which all the precepts ought to lead us (*), Moreover, sanctify- 
ing grace is the groundwork of the christian life. It is proper 
Lo sanctifying grace to communicate to us the spirit of adop- - 
tion whereby we cry: Abba, (Father)! We are called and we 
truly are the children of God, His heirs, the brethren and 
joint-heirs with Jesus Christ, the fellow-citizens of the saints and 
the domestics of God (*). The spirit of a christian should, 
therefore, be that of a child towards its father. The soul must, 
indeed, expiate whatever faults it may have contracted, and 
acquire all the virtues with sentiments of fear and of hope, 
but its ideal should be to grow in charity. To this end it should 
constantly bend all its endeavors. It will have acquired the plen- 
itude of the christian spirit, only when having become more 
pure it will also be more loving, more submissive to God’s 
Will and more reverently familiar with Him. It ought to be 
possessed of an especial love for Jesus, as being the Savior, the 
Brother, the Friend, the Spouse, the Support, the Mercy, the 
Beatitude of us all. 4 


IiI.—The spirit of sacrifice is the second characteristic of 
christianity. Penitence must wage a relentless war against sin 
to extirpate it, to repair its damages in the soul and to prevent 
it from recovering strength. And in order to do this it must 
summon to its aid mortification of the senses, detachment of 
the heart, humility of the mind, abnegation of the will and 
patience in suffering—in a word, sacrifice in every form. Sin 
leaves in us four grave wounds: darkness of the understanding, 
concupiscence that perverts the senses and the passions, a weak- 
ness that makes the will an easy conquest for enemies from with- 
in, and an inclination that covets the forbidden fruit and holds 
duty in aversion. These are the four weak points against which 


(1) Matth., XXII, 38, 39. 

(*) Ibid., XXII, 40. 

(*) Rom., XIII, 8, 9, 10. 

(‘) Ibid,,- VIII, 15; 1@peiy. 
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the demon launches his attacks in the spiritual warfare leagued 
as he is with the world in which there is naught else than .the 
concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes and 
the pride of life. Everyone finds within him, as did the great 
Apostle, a twofold man and a twofold inclination; he finds 
the old man born of Adam that loves self in disregard of God 
and leads us along the way of pleasure to eternal ruin. There 
is also the new man begotten of Jesus Christ, that loves God 
and despises the flesh and thus conducts us in the footsteps 
of the Crucified to the happiness of heaven. It is impossible 
to serve these two masters at the same time; they are in a state 
of perpetual feud. The one can maintain his sway and secure 
his kingdom only by reducing the other to subjection. The 
grain of wheat does not germinate unless it first decay. One 
cannot live to God without dying to self. We must, therefore, 
nail self-love to the cross and bury it in the sepulchre with 
Jesus if we wish the love of God to be formed in us and to 
grow strong unto perfection. 


As has been stated, the spirit of sacrifice is a servant of 
Charity. Its duty is to protect the life of its sovereign and 
to ward off all obstacles which might prevent it from being 
entirely devoted to God. The spirit of sacrifice is indispens- 
- able for charity in its initial stages, in its progress and even 
when it is most advanced. It is necessary for it in the midst 
of prosperity as well as in seasons of trial. The spirit of sacri- 
fice attends charity throughout its entire career, and abandons 
it only at the threshold of Paradise. The christian needs 
this spirit in order to observe the commandments and to live 
in due submission to Providence; the religious has yet greater 
need of it to observe his rules and to tend to perfection. In 
fact, progress in prayer and in virtue is proportionate to the 
violence done to self (*). 


Must we, therefore, be always in quest of suffering; must 
we renounce all legitimate gratifications? No, this would not 
be the ideal course to adopt. Both pleasure and pain come 
_ from God. Each subserves an important purpose in the order 


(‘) Imitation of Christ, B. I, C. 15. 
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of His Providence; the one helps us to do good, the other 
serves as a remedy for evil. The same suffering may purify the 
soul or may incite it to revolt; the same pleasure may facilitate 
the fulfilment of duty or may prove a serious hindrance, The 
proper course to adopt is to make such a use of suffering, satis- 
factory works and privations that, instead of being an obstacle 
to our belonging entirely to God, they may serve as a means of 
loving Him more and of doing His All-holy Will. Those 
sacrifices that are inseparable from our obligations as christians 
and as religious are willed by God. These sacrifices are the 
best and no one should seek to avoid them. But our ideal 
should be higher; yet we should not indiscreetly indulge in 
excesses, nor foster the illusion that duty may be neglected for 
the sake of caprice. Neither should self-will preside at the 
sacrifice seeing that it should be the principal victim as being 
our worst enemy. 


IV. — The model to imitate in the way of love and of re- 
nunciation is Our Lord. He loves His Eternal Father and 
He loves souls with a love of immolation which cost Him His 
life. He walks before us humbled and persecuted, carrying 
on His shoulders the symbol of His reign, «the man of sor- 
rows and the last of men, (*). «His whole life was a cross 
and a martyrdom, (7); and He brought it to a close by an 
act of supreme immolation. Could we dare to prove «fastidious 
members under a Head crowned with thorns, (*), «and to pre- 
tend to the joys of heaven solely at the expense of our good 
Jesus»? He entered into His glory only through suffering. 
«The disciple is not above his Mastery. Suffering and humilia- 
tion await us on the path of duty. How disagreeable soever 
the trial may be, let us kiss the hand of the Savior Who pre- 
sents to us in a bitter draught the saving virtue of His cross. 
Not to accept the cross is tantamount to rejecting the Divine 
Crucified; it is to reject life and happiness. «Many fear and 
flee from penance, because they see only the cross and do not 


(1) Isaias, LIIE, 8. 
(?) Imitation of Christ, B. II, C. AITO % 
(*) S. Bernard. 
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realize the unction that accompanies it. But for those who have 
learned to embrace the cross, its sacred wood germinates life, 
produces delicious fruit, distils the oil of gladness and the 
spiritual balm of grace. The cross is not a barren tree, but 
the tree of life, the tree of salvation , (*). The spirit of sacri- 
fice eradicates vices and unruly passions, the unhappy source 
of our shame and anguish. In proportion as we effect our 
deliverance from the tyranny of the passions, in so far does 
the soul enjoy peace, the conscience is purified, faith enlightened, 
the heart disengaged, and divine love takes possession of the 
soul and fills it with a heavenly sweetness. This explains how 
the saints were inundated with joy when their sufferings were 
most severe *), and why the source of the greatest sacrifices are 
hallowed in the Gospel by the name of Beatitudes (’). 


(1) Ibid. 
(7) II Cor., VII, 4. 
(*) Matth., V, 3 ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Perfection of the Spiritual Life 


Pog 


Definition—Formation—Full ‘Development 


I. — The perfection of the spiritual life is the perfection of 
charity. We have said that Divine Charity is the essence of 
the spiritual life, the supernatural accomplishment of God's 
will, its exercise, and that its range of activity includes the 
practice of all the virtues. But since charity towards God 
and one’s neighbor governs as a sovereign the other virtues, 
though perfection supposes the possession of them all, the 
principal characteristic of the spiritual life is charity: Love — 
is perfect when it establishes the soul in-entire obedience to 
the will of God and in full conformity with’ the dispositions 
of Providence; so that the soul, transformed by love, has now 
as its guiding principle the Will of God. 


II. — Ordinarily this degree of love is reached only gradually, 
after the three progressive stages of the spiritual life have been 
passed, In the Purgative Way charity, yet weak and menaced 
on every side, studies to protect the soul from mortal sin 
which would put an end to its own reign in the soul; and 
against deliberate venial sin which would impede its full exer- 
cise. Charity attacks the predominant vice above all, as know- 
ing that if Goliath is once subdued the whole army of the 
Philistines will be more easily put to flight. This bitter and 
weary struggle purifies the soul, checks the triple concupiscence, 
regulates the passion and corrects evil inclinations. This is 
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the first task to be undertaken; and though it is peculiar to 
beginners in the spiritual life; it still remains a lifelong occupa- 
tion even when it has ceased to be the principal care. How- 
ever thoroughly the soul may be emancipated from sin, unless 
the exercises of the purgative way are to some extent maintained, 
it will soon become like the field of the slothful man, over- 
run with nettles and thorns. In order that this object may be 
the more efficaciously attained, there is need of enlightenment 
and prudence to determine what vice should be first encountered 
and how it should be extirpated. Perseverance and constancy 
are also necessary so that the soul may not be diverted from its 
objective by irresolution and caprice. And lastly there must be 
an indomitable courage that obstacles cannot deter nor length 
of time dishearten. 


The soul now enters the state of spiritual progress. In this 
state it is not primarily preoccupied with the spiritual combat 
but rather with cultivating the virtues which enable it to ad- 
vance in charity. To the attainment of this end, it directs the 
regular observances, its own inmost life, its joys and its sorrows, 
times of temptation and periods of calm, all its acts in the 
ageregate and in detail. It arms itself with courage, persever- 
ance and a holy impetuosity with a view of advancing in all - 
the virtues especially in those which it lacks and in such as 
exercise an attraction over it. Humility and self-renunciation 
clear away the ground and.lay the foundation for the super- 
structure. Faith supernaturalizes the thoughts, actions, and 
sufferings, so that each of these may contribute its share to the 
spiritual edifice. Hope inspires zeal for labor by the prospect 
of the recompense. Obedience directs the work with unerring 
skill. Thus the interior house is built up little by little accord- 
ing to plans drawn up by Our Divine Lord. Divine Charity, 
which dwells there like a queen in her palace, is growing ever 
more strong, so that being now beautified by all the virtues, 
it becomes more attractive to the King of heaven. This is the 
Illuminative Way in which faith grows more lively as the 
soul gains in purity, prayer and spiritual progress. 

At length the state of the perfect is reached. Faults are rare 
and indeliberate. Charity now reigns in the tranquillized soul 
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and forms the mainspring of its life. Virtue has become attrac- 
tive and easy and is practised mainly through love. This is the 
Unitive Way. Herein the soul reposes in the possession of 
God; it enjoys a more loving union with Him and strives to 
become ever more acceptable to Him. It has already scaled the 
heights of perfection; but there still remain yet higher sum- 
mits which it can endeavor to ascend. 


II. — Charity has now become a dominant virtue, but its 
further growth is not arrested. The habitual practice of self- 
renunciation and perhaps the searching ordeal of passive puri- 
fications have disciplined the passions, removed the obstacles 
that had impeded the free action of holy love and secured for 
this virtue full liberty of development. By multiplying their 
acts and performing them well the various virtues have acquired 
that facility, promptitude and attractiveness which attest that 
they have already reached the degree of perfection. And charity 
well matured, disengaged from sin and fostered by virtuous 
habits, undertakes zealously and with facility all that God 
wills. . 


Ordinary charity is content with observing the command- 
ments, while the charity proper to perfect souls finds. this 
compass too confined. Such a soul wishes to do more and 
with greater perfection; and so it enters on a new field of activ- 
ity, the observance of the evangelical counsels. It runs, and 
flies, but considers it has yet accomplished nothing, to such an 
extent does love lighten the burden and furnish wings to the 
soul’s desires. Ordinary charity is content to give to God 
only what He exacts, while perfect charity knows nothing of 
weighing or bargaining with God; it surrenders all to Him not 
excepting itself. Whether the will of God be manifested to 
it by the Rule, orders of the Superiors, inspirations of grace 
or the dispositions of Providence, in every instance it sees only 
the Divine Will and accepts It cheerfully, in adversity as in 
prosperity, when it is afflicted with dryness or in the midst of 
consolations. In this perfect obedience rendered from the mo- 
tive of love, in this promptitude and facility, in this delight 
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which is experience in accomplishing God’s will — in this con- 
sists, it seems to us, the characteristic mark of perfect love. 


This degree of love supposes the habit of complete renuncia- 
tion. Wishing to stress more emphatically the necessity of 
death to self, certain authors declare this to be the funda- 
mental element of perfection. We do not assent to this view; 
it determines, indeed, how the old man is to be destroyed, but 
says nothing about the formation of the new. According to 
other authors the true character of perfection is union with 
God; and this opinion will be found to be in accord with 
ours. 


According as the soul advances spiritually it becomes pro- 
portionately more closely united with God, both in its essence 
and in its faculties, by the increase of sanctifying grace, of the 
infused virtues and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. This union 
is maintained also in its dispositions and conduct by a trans- 
formation of the heart and will. By assiduous contemplation 
of our Divine Lord the soul eventually adopts His manner of 
thinking, of loving and of acting. Faith illumines it with 
floods of light and thus represents to it the nothingness of all 
that passes with time, the importance of the things of eternity, 
and the incomparable charms of infinite beauty. 


Orientated regarding the world and the claims of self, the 
soul now appraises everything in the light of eternity and 
wishes to have its thoughts always fixed on the good Master, 
the object of its love. The heart no longer loves anything ex- 
cept God or according to God. It has found its Beloved; it 
possesses Him in a sweet familiarity and converses with Him 
more lovingly than a child with its mother. This love is for 
the most part calm and tranquil. The heart experiences a 
painful void when Jesus conceals Himself; when He makes 
His presence felt it enjoys undisturbed repose and even trans- 
ports of love. Holy love varies in its manifestations, but it 
has become the mainspring of life. And the will fully detached 
and perfectly obedient is in complete conformity with the Will 
of God. The Lord then is everything for this soul. He is 
the rule by which it directs its gudgments, it affections and its 
inclinations. He is the delightful object of its thoughts, of its 
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love, of its constant endeavors. God and the soul form, as it 
were, one and the same being. 


Love is the bond of perfection (') as it is also its basic prin- 
ciple. Love it is that effects the union of God and the soul 
agreeably to the words of Wisdom: «I love those who love 
meé.» (*) It is love which recalls unceasingly the thought of God, 
on which the soul could forever dwell with delight; and the more 
it contemplates Him the more it loves. Love arouses hatred 
of sin and cannot suffer any cloud to dim the beautiful sky 
of friendship. In short, love it is which inspires an indefatig- 
able zeal for the practice of virtue and of loving submission — 
in the midst of trials, in order that thus union with God may be 
rendered yet more itimate. Between God, Who is essential 
love, and the heart which is subdued by His love, there exists 
a reciprocal attraction, a veritable friendship, a sweet familiar- 
ity. The soul united to Beatitude itself, experiences a profound 
peace, a forestate of the happiness of heaven. When it has 
surrendered itself completely to God and acts only by His spirit, 
what glory it procures Him, while having, at the same time, 
found its own true greatness, its treasure and its joy! 


(*) Coloss., III, 14. 
(7?) Prov., VIII, 17. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Perfection of the Religious 
The End—The Means 


I. — God adopted us by Baptism and thus deigned to enrol 
us among the number of His children. Then seeking among 
the multitude His few elect souls He said to us: «Who is the 
man that desireth life, who loveth to see good days? y (*) He 
has shown us the world beset with snares and pitfalls; while 
the cloister is the secure haven where innocence is shielded, 
or regained if lost. Then marshalling before our gaze an 
interminable array of holy monks and nuns who have shed 
glory on the Church and have gained a place of honor in 
heaven, He has awakened in our hearts a sentiment of praise- 
worthy emulation. «What those youths and maidens have 
done why should not I do? (*) Cannot grace produce in us 
the marvels of love and obedience which it effected in them? 
By this consideration the favored soul conceives hope and heark- 
ens to the invitations of grace. All the succor which God 
bestows on His servants in the world, He deals out with a more 
lavish hand in the Cloister, adding thereto with regal munifi- 
cence the inestimable blessings of religion. ‘The vows and the 
rules cut off many occasions of danger, remove obstacles, multi- 
ply helps of every kind and so regulate our lives as to conduct 
us to the perfect exercise of the virtues. Having separated us 
from the world, elected us to his service, showered upon us 
His choicest blessings, God expects from us fruits of more than 


(1) Holy Rule, Prol. 
(7) St. Augustine. 
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ordinary virtue. He will require much because He has be- 
stowed liberally. 

The Doctors of the Church unanimously proclaim that the 
fundamental obligation of a religious and his purpose in life, 
even in the active Institutes, is to tend to perfection, How 
much more emphatically does this principle apply to members 
of a contemplative Order! If the religious neglects to pursue this 
end he renounces his vocation and proves false to his engage- 
ments. ‘I’he Rule teaches us the art of practising the sublimest 
virtues, the monastery is the workshop where these are fash- 
ioned. The observances of our daily life, our trials and com- 
bats, are the most efficacious instruments whereby to work. 
On us it is incumbent to employ them both day and night as 
our holy Father ordains, and thus to amass an immense spirit- 
ual fortune. Whereas if we fail to turn to profitable account 
these powerful instruments of good, we expose ourselves to a 
rigorous judgment. 

It is an illusion to allow manual labor or study to engross 
one’s attention to the prejudice of sanctity. There is an obli- 
gation for us to know the ways of the spiritual life, to under-. 
stand our monastic duties, to become proficient in the science 
of the saints. But knowledge should fructify in good resolu- 
tions and supernatural acts. If one’s mode of living does not 
correspond to one’s knowledge all excuse and justification is 
unavailing; notwithstanding the luxuriant foilage, the tree is 
unproductive and provokes God’s displeasure. 

Manual labor is one of the fundamental duties enjoined by 
our Rule; it must be held in due estimation. Experienced 
agriculturists, expert mechanics, men practised in the manage- 
ment of temporal affairs, are a valuable asset in our monasteries, 
but only on condition that they seek God even in their employ- 
ments and that they keep guard over their souls and cultivate 
humility, obedience and every virtue (*). The real treasure 
of a monastery consists in the holiness of its members whose one 
object in life is to form Jesus Christ in themselves. 

It is an illusion to suppose that the essential character of 
a religious consists in exterior mortification, to admire in our 


(1) Holy Rule, C. XXXI. 
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models only their fasts and watching, and to regard anyone 
as a saint because he happens to live without food or drink. 
Heaven forbid that we should underrate the pious austerities 
of our penitential Order! It would be saddening to behold 
religious professing an austere rule and not regulating their lives 
accordingly, It is none the less true that one may feel the 
pangs of hunger and remain full of self. One may practise 
long vigils and yet indulge in the sleep of tepidity, one may 
treat his body with severity and forbear to curb his tongue, 
to renounce self-will, and to discipline his character, — in a 
word, one may be very imperfect despite multiplied austerities. 
Nay, even though these were animated with the true spirit of 
renunciation, they are only means to the end; they are not the 
end itself, which is God. 


It is an illusion to confine one’s spiritual exercises to formal 
prayer. A prayerful life is characteristic of our Order. Inas- 
much as prayer is a channel of grace and consists of various acts 
of the different virtues, it is the best exercise of the spiritual 
life; yet it is only an exercise of perfection, not perfection itself. 
How many persons, alas! multiply communions and practices of 
piety, and yet cling to the eccentricities of false devotion. 
Neither has one reached perfection because one enjoys consola- 
tions in prayer, nor is one imperfect on the’ sole ground of 
feeling only aridity. Very many who are wholly devoted to 
God experience scarcely any consolation -in_ prayer; others 
abound in spiritual sweetness and yet recoil in presence of 
sacrifice. Consolation and desolation are precious when they 
aid us in the accomplishment of duty; while they might be 
productive of pernicious effects if they are abused to nourish 
pride and spiritual greed on the one hand, or to lead to dis- 
couragement and abandonment of prayer on the other. Solid 
devotion, in fact, does not consist in feeling, but in the promp- 
titude and ease with which the will tends to God’s service. 
Perfection does not presuppose visions, ecstasies, miracles and 
other such extraordinary phenomena which do not depend on 
our will. Judas wrought miracles and yet is lost. How many 
have fallen away notwithstanding the supernatural favors with 
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which God visited them! What especially pleases God is not 
so much the graces of prayer as the sublime virtues which are 
the fruit of those graces. Faith is the root of the spiritual tree; 
the virtues represent the trunk and the branches, while charity 
gives it life. The most signal favors, if they do not produce the 
fruit of good works, are nothing bettér than sterile blossoms. 


Finally, it is an illusion to hope to become perfect while 
confining one’s spiritual endeavors to exterior regularity. Dis- 
cipline exactly observed and humiliations correctly undergone 
might be only empty formalities, superficial obedience and 
_counterfeit humility. Alas! how easy it is to maintain one’s 
own opinion and to cherish self-love beneath an exterior 
semblance of submission, to murmur interiorly while receiving 
correction and thus to remain very imperfect in God’s sight! 
The case is otherwise when there is question of true interior 
obedience and sincere humility. The latter releases the ser- 
vant of the Lord from sin (*), while interior obedience brings 
our spirit and our heart into harmony with the Will of God. 
Both will lead rapidly to that perfect love that banishes fear. 

Study, manual labor, the regular austerities, a life of prayer 
and the other observances of the Rule deserve all the zeal of 
a religious. Nevertheless, they do not constitute perfection, but 
they may be called the way which must be followed in the light 
of faith in order to die to self, to grow in virtue and to arrive 
at that happy state in which the soul transformed by love forms 
but one spirit, one heart and one will with God. 


II. — The animating principle in the endeavor to reach per- 
fection is the desire to succeed. «What must I do to become 
perfect? y said his sister to St. Thomas Aquinas. «Will it, he 
answered. ‘This, indeed, is sufficient. Without this determined 
and persevering will the effort grows languid and spiritless, but 
under its influence prayer, vigilance and the observance of the 
Rule are animated with zeal and fervor, obstacles disappear, the 
soul is purified, faith strengthened, charity increased, and the 
soul is assiduously intent on following the path to perfection 


(1) Holy Rule, C. VII. 
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and eventually achieves its object (’). Frequently to renew this 
desire, to maintain its ardor by fear, hope or love, is the first 
duty of a religious; it is true wisdom, the secret of advancement, 
the principal object of our prayers, communions, spiritual read- 
ing and all our monastic exercises. It is important also to 
form a high idea of the religious life and to direct one’s aspira- 
tions to this noble ambition and this unbending perseverance 
which have crowned the saints. God shows what He expects 
from our religious in admitting them into His house, treating 
them as His intimates, the friends and brethren of His Divine 
Son, the heirs of our sainted forebears in religion and the hope 
of a great, Order. Where then could one go to seek perfection 
to better advantage than to our cloisters? We must maintain 
unsullied the honor of an illustrious tradition. God Himself, 
the Church, our Institute would be humiliated and saddened if 
we restricted our aspirations to ordinary virtue, seeing that our 
life is organized with a view to sublime sanctity. To pretend 
to take one step forward without God’s assistance would be 
folly and presumption; but to aim at reaching the heights, rest- 
ing one’s hopes on God, is to believe in the efficacy of grace 
and to do honor to the Blood of Jesus Christ. Away, then, with 
false humility which would moderate our desires, diminish our 
virtue, do an injury to God by lack of faith and confidence in 
Him as if His arm were shortened and we could not do all things 
in Him Who strengthens us. 


Ill. — Our means of acquiring perfection are, first of all, 
those which Our Lord indicates for all the faithful when He 
bids them to « watch and pray » (’): 

In the first place there is need of constant vigilance which St. 
Benedict thus formulates: « To watch continually over all one’s 
action. » (’*) This does not consist in instituting endless retro- 
spective examens with scrupulous exactitude, but rather in being 
cautious before and during one’s actions so as to preserve them 
from defects and keep them directed to. God. Let us then 


(1) Holy Rule, Prol. 
(2) Matth., XXVI, 41. 
(*) Holy Rule, IV, 48. 
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bless our life of solitude and silence which permits us to be 
ever attentive to our interior. What people living in the world, 
nay more, what religious, have the same facilities as ours for 
keeping guard over every movement of the heart! 


In the second place we have the sacraments and prayer. That 
soul exposes itself to many shortcomings which confides in its 
own efforts and does not supplicate God’s assistance with a full 
conviction of its impotence. As we can do nothing without 
grace and as we have constant need of the concurrence of the 
Divine Will with our own in the arduous work of our perfection, 
let us importune the Lord and cease not to beseech Him with 
fervent persevering prayer that He may aid us to overcome the 
inherent weakness of our will and to crown our efforts with 
success. Here too we have good reason to bless our Rules that 
encourage the frequent reception of the Sacraments and assign 
so large a portion of our days and nights to prayer. 


IV.— We have, moreover, at our disposal those means to 
perfection which are proper to the Religious Life — primarily, 
the vows; and in the second place the Rules. Poverty, chastity 
and obedience, by depriving us of worldly goods, sensible 
pleasures and the independent disposal of our actions, shield the 
heart against the three great allurements to sin, and remove 
from the soul the three main sources of worldly solicitude. 
Stability remedies inconstancy and the vow of conversion of 
life banishes spiritual sloth. The Rules complete the efficacy 
of the vows; solitude cuts off the dangers and noise of the 
world; fasting, watching and manual labor keep the body in 
subjection; silence controls the tongue; the common life moulds 
the character; obedience overrules the judgment and _ the 
will — each detail in the Rule applies a remedy to a spiritual 
deficiency. “Our vows form a fivefold bulwark to protect the 
life of grace in us. The Rules, both those which are important 
and those of lesser moment serve, in their turn, as a manifold 
defence to secure the observance of the vows. How encom- 
passed we are with preservatives if we respect our vows and 
Rules! How many obstacles those who live in the world en- 
counter in the way of salvation! While in the case of religious 
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it is difficult to deviate from the right path; for as the spirit 
of the world urges souls along with the torrent of the passions, 
so in the cloister the dominant influence carries them to the 
haven of safety. 


Furthermore our manner of life furnishes each day countless 
occasions of performing acts of virtue; religion, charity and 
penitence are habitually practised. Obedience stamps on our 
every movement conformity to the Divine Will. God is con- 
cealed in our superiors somewhat as He is in the Tabernacle; He 
instructs us, stimulates us, corrects, governs and protects us 
through them. Each member is sustained by the presence of 
his brethren and aided by their prayers. The pious exercises, 
instruction, example and fraternal correction, all bring us 
nearer to God, The very walls speak to us of Him. The 
monastery is truly the house of the Lord, He fills it with His 
presence and His action. The divine life pulses strongly there, 
and grace is everywhere poured out. Religion is a mine of 
gold; it offers us the surest pledge of salvation, not conversion 
merely, but sanctity in a high degree provided only that we 
are faithful. . 

Is it wonderful, therefore, that the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church have so highly esteemed our sublime profession as 
to call the religious state a fortified camp, and impregnable 
fortress, a paradise of delights, the house, of God, the gate of 
Heaven? ‘They compare Religious to the Prophets, to the 
Martyrs, to the Apostles and even to the Angels. Their com- 
mendations are never exhausted when they refer to this asylum 
of peace and blessings, « in which a man lives more purely, 
falls more rarely, receives more graces, rests with greater ease, 
dies with greater confidence, is more quickly purified from sin 
and obtains a more abundant recompense ». St. Alphonsus 
commenting on these words of our illustrious Father, St. Bernard, 
maintains that the greater number of the thrones of the 
Seraphim, vacated by the fall of Lucifer and his unhappy asso- 
ciates, shall be occupied by souls sancified in the religious state. 


V. — The model to which the monk must conform in every 
respect, if he is to arrive at the perfection of his state, is Jesus 
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Christ. He was innocence and purity itself. He became poor 
and obedient by His own free choice, observing even to the 
extent of dying on the Cross the rule which His Eternal Father 
prescribed for Him. The monk, like Jesus, chooses poverty, 
chastity and obedience until death. He suffers, he is immolated, 
he expiates sin with Jesus. If, not content with surrendering 
himself to God by profession, he also strives to become trans- 
formed into Jesus in spirit, heart and will, then he glorifies 
God, concurs in the salvation of souls innumerable, merits a 
transcendent beatitude for eternity and receives the hundred- 
fold even in this life. Thus he verifies in himself his happy 
name of Religious, as being consecrated to God by the vows 
and investing each of his actions with the virtue of religion. In 
a word he is inseparably appropriated to God not only by his 
vows but by his fidelity. This complete imitation of Jesus is 
for the monk the assurance of his perfection, his happiness 
and his glory. 


CHAPTER VI 


Perfection and the Cistercian 


In copying the model of perfection as exemplified by our 
Divine Lord, we cannot reproduce entirely His exterior life, nor 
can we imitate with exactitude all the saints. God’s servants 
bear to one another a general resemblance but in detail they 
present an almost infinite variety. Each one’s vocation 
determines his particular post, arms and duty in the Church 
Militant. Jesus invited us, in common with all Religious, to 
follow Him in poverty, chastity and obedience, but He calls 
us to live under the Rule of St. Benedict in the Cistercian 
Order. He wishes therefore that our perfection should assume 
a character peculiar to the monastic state and to the Order of 
Citeaux. To adapt ourselves to the rules of the Order, to take 
on its characteristic traits, is imperatively necessary, if we would 
correspond to God’s designs. All the counsels of spiritual writers 
ought to be interpreted according to our rules; if they aid us 
in observing the letter and imbibing the spirit of the Rule they 
are commendable; otherwise, though they may be serviceable 
to others, they are not suitable for us, for they would unmake 
rather than contribute to the formation of a perfect Cistercian. 

By means of contemplation and penance the members of our 
Order tend to the perfection of the spiritual life. 


I. — Contemplation is the primary, essential and immediate 
end to which all our other regular observances are subordinate. 
Those religious Institutes whose main occupation is centered 
in God and His worship, are devoted to the contemplative 
life, while the active life is concerned chiefly with the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. The mixed life combines action 
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and contemplation and endeavors to respect equally the claims 
of both. A cursory glance through our rules will clearly show 
that our daily life is arranged primarily with a view to 
prayer. There is no mention of the outer world or of external 
duties. The Holy Mass, the Divine Office, Prayer and pious 
reading which form the exercises of the contemplative life 
occupy the major part of our day. And the Rule counsels us 
in addition to devote ourselves frequently to prayer and to have 
ever before our minds the thought of God (*): Manual labor 
itself tranquillizes the soul and disposes it to resume its converse 
with heaven; or rather the nature of our duties and the monastic 
silence which is never interrupted, allow us to lead a life of 
continual prayer. Fasting, watching, humiliations and obedience 
detach the soul from lower things, disengage it from the sway 
of the senses and enable it to wing its flight to God without 
impediment. In short, the vows cut off the principal sources 
of worldly cares, the enclosure protects us from contact with 
the world, and the rules both collectively and severally tend 
to dispel trouble whether arising from the world or from the 
passions, they foster solitude of the mind, of the heart and of 
the will so that our monasteries may be shrines of holy silence, 
filled with God and perfumed by prayer, wherein is heard only 
the voice of the soul praising God and the voice of God con- 
versing with the soul. 

Our monasteries then should resemble the holy house of 
Nazareth where the daily life was passed in heaven inasmuch as 
the minds and hearts of its holy inmates held constant converse 
with God. Our model by excellence is Jesus in His hidden 
life, ever intent-on His Father’s business. Mary and Joseph 
are also our-models as they contemplate Jesus, as they think of 
Him, speak to Him, listen to Him, and spend themselves for Him; 
always eager to resemble Him more closely in order thus to please 
Him the more. Their minds and hearts were ever intent on Him. 
He was their only treasure. Magdalene will also serve us as a 
pattern as she sits at the feet of Jesus, contemplating Him, lov- 
ing Him and drinking in His every word. Let others be 


(1) Holy Rule, IV, 44-49. 
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solicitous and busy themselves in the ministry of preaching, of 
instructing and of external work, to monks God has granted 
the better part, the more delightful vocation: Martha is engrossed 
with the cares of the present life and puts herself to much 
pains; Mary seated at the divine banquet is being nourished 
with the Beloved of her soul and is enjoying by anticipation 
the repose and delights of heayen; Martha applies herself to 
the service of man, Mary is wholly intent on God alone: Martha 
has acquired much merit, but Mary received greater praise. 

Obedience assigns to some of our members the onerous em- 
ployments of the active life. These brethren according to St. 
Thomas should not be so intent on active duties as to neglect 
the exercises of contemplation (*). St. Bernard entreats us not 
to be content with bestowing grace on others, but in the first 
place to enrich our own souls with this heavenly gift. He com- 
plains that there is a super-abundance of channels but a re- 
grettable lack of receptacles (*). To remain in the exercise of 
contemplation amid engrossing occupations, as did St. Benedict, 
St. Bernard, St,Teresa and so many others, is possible, but is an 
achievement of no small difficulty. Much merit is, indeed, ac- 
quired by exercising works of charity towards one’s brethren, 
when one thus sacrifices the consolation and repose of con- 
templation; for it is more praiseworthy to communicate to others 
light and love than to keep them for one’s own enjoyment, But 
a thousand times more blessed will he be who so attends to 
the needs of his brethren that he rather strengthens than en- 
feebles his bond of union with God. 

Although contemplation is the primary end of our Order, 
yet it is not required that we reach mystical contemplation in 
which the soul united to God by a simple loving gaze, remains 
more or less passive under the divine action, experiences a 
most delightful repose and sometimes is transported out of itself 
through excess of love, unless God tests it in the crucible of 
passive purifications. No one can enter this state of prayer 
unless through God’s special favor. God vouchsafes mystical 
prayer to whom He pleases and as far as He pleases; He does 


(7). Lhomas, 2, 2,4, 182. a. 4. 
(7) Ibid. 
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not require it from all, The essential point is that we extirpate 
vice, and ascend through the practice of the different virtues 
to the perfection of charity, that we endeavor to bring our wills 
into perfect harmony with the Will of God. We can arrive 
at this degree by the ordinary graces of prayer, while we may 
remain yet on the way to perfection though favored with the 
state of quiet and of mystical prayer. Nevertheless it is undeni- 
able that they are a veritable treasure and are attended with 
no danger in the case of a humble and detached soul which 
is guided by a prudent director. To such a soul they can 
become a powerful means of perfection. It is permissible to 
pray for these graces with a right intention and due submission 
to God’s will, provided one has the spirit of.detachment and 
habitual recollection. To this end our life of prayer is excel- 
lently adapted; and these graces form a worthy consummation 
to such a life if it should please God to grant them. This 
ordinarily happens only after a long and laborious period of 
prayer and of severe trials. These favors should not be rare 
in a penitential Order such as ours. The Fathers of the desert 
were not less remarkable for their high contemplation than 
for their extraordinary austerities. St. Benedict both in his 
grotto where he lived three years in perfect solitude, and in 
his monasteries where his soul was absorbed in God, St. Bernard 
and our first Fathers of Citeaux practised the most sublime 
contemplation. This was perhaps the main secret of their 
eminent virtue. They had adopted the famous maxim of St. 
Arsenius: Fuge, tace, quiesce; fly from everything that diverts 
you from God, observe an interior and exterior ‘silence that so 
you may be enabled to hear the voice of God, allay all agitation 
of mind and heart in order to enjoy repose in God. Thus. 
their soul empty of created things and united to God alone, (’ 
was ever attentive to Him, conversed with Him and held itself 
in readiness to do His Will. 


II. — Our Order is before all contemplative, but it is also 
penitential., Penitence tends to destroy sin, mortal and venial, 
because it offends God. It pursues sin even in those bad in- 


(1) §, Gregory, Dial. B, II, CC. III— XXIII, 
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clinations which are its source and in the chastisements which 
are its consequence. It arms itself with motives of fear, of 
hope ‘and of love. It examines and humbly acknowledges its 
faults, and deplores them. It forms strong and _ efficacious 
resolutions, is ready to make satisfaction both to God and man 
and accepts or imposes on itself due atonement, It wishes 
thereby to compensate the injury offered to God, to vindicate 
His rights, to anticipate His judgments, to disarm His Justice, 
to purify and heal the soul, in order to reestablish or confirm 
with God a peace and friendship that may never be disturbed. 
The Sacrament of Penance pursues this end with an efficacy 
all its-own. But the virtue of penance has the advantage over 
the Sacrament in that it is available at all times; it is par excel- 
ence the virtue that purifies, tranquillizes and heals. Not only 
does penance efface sin already committed, it also precludes its 
future commission by subduing our evil tendencies. To this 
end it summons to its aid the other virtues, and thus our 
austerities take on a penitential character. As every sin has 
its source in pride or sensuality, the virtue of. Penance makes 
a special requisition upon humility and self-abnegation so as 
to heal our present wounds and preserve us from future re- 
lapses. As all evil is the fruit of disobedience, the only effectual 
remedy is to be sought in obedience. Hence we see in what 
spirit we ought to accept our austerities. ‘They repair our 
faults, pay the penalty of sin and serve as a remedy for our 
evil inclination. 


Penance is for all. Great sinners need it in a special way, 
as they often lose heart at the view of their sins. - Even the in- 
nocent soul, though it has less faults to repair, fewer defects 
to correct, feels more than others an aversion to evil and a 
strong desire to advance in virtue. But conscious of its own 
vicious inclinations, it wishes at any cost to preserve itself from 
sin. It feels, moreover, that.expiation must be offered for the 
many sins committed daily by men. ‘Though penance is par- 
ticularly necessary at the outset of the spiritual life, its exercise 
can never be dispensed with, either in the illuminative or the 
unitive way, because, while purifying the soul it raises it to a 
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yet higher degree of contemplation. Love thrives in sacrifice, 
and the perfect soul may return to sin. 

Poverty, chastity and obedience, furnishing the best specific 
against the triple concupiscence are the essential form of pen- 
ance common to all religious Orders. The rules determine 
for the various Institutes the austerities proper to each. The 
Active Institutes have less need of austerities because action 
which is their immediate object, has its own sacrifices and would 
be impeded by severe mortifications, while the Contemplative 
Orders have a more urgent need of penance, because their 
immediate end which is contemplation requires that the soul 
be purified and detached in order that it may be the more 
freely united to God and may more speedily grow in virtue. Al- 
though our rules have been migitated, they still enjoin sufficient 
mortification to make saints. For all the ailments of the soul 
they offer the appropriate remedy. Separation from the world 
renders us proof against its contagion and dissipation; our 
many corporal austerities humble the flesh and subject it to 
the spirit; silence obviates sins of the tongue and facilitates 
recollection; the common life furnishes countless occasions of 
correcting faults of character; the habitual state of dependence 
and the regular humiliations consign pride and self-will to a 
slow but sure death. Every religious Order prescribes some 
mortifications for its members, ours has taxed spiritual gen- 
erosity to the utmost; yet while it is supremely conducive to 
sanctity in the case of the strong, it also accommodates itself 
to the endurance of the weak. Besides our peculiar mortifica- 
tions we have also the crosses sent by Providence: heat, cold, 
accidents and illness, lack of consideration on the part of 
others, interior afflictions, desolation, temptations, and _ those 
countless individual. trials by which God completes the action 
of the Rule and operates a thorough interior renovation. Happy 
those souls which the heavenly Physician can treat without 
palliatives and purify with a love-inspired jealousy, provided 
that they lend themselves courageously to His inmost and pene- 
trating action. 


III. — God calls us to contemplation and penance and defines 
the extent of these in the Rule. We shall begin then by an 
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exact and generous observance. When founding Citeaux our 
Fathers went back to the literal observance of St. Benedict's 
Rule without addition or curtailment. The object of the 
Cistercian reform was to restore the observance of the Holy Rule 
to its primitive austerity. Now the spirit of Citeaux stands 
for separation from the world, silence and contemplation, 
rigorous fasts, long watching and rude manual labor, the com- 
mon life and more particularly uniform observance and the 
government of the entire Order by our General Superior. In 
order that we may not swerve from the example -of our spiritual 
forebears, we shall observe faithfully all the rules whether 
important or otherwise. Some of these rules directly contravene 
our depraved nature, others by their very multiplicity imply an 
uninterrupted and searching immolation, an inexhaustible fund 
of virtue and merit. Those for which we feel a repugnance 
are the most necessary for us. When we have made a sacrifice 
let us not forthwith seek compensation. The common observ- 
ances must always take precedence of individual practices; what 
is of obligation must be preferred to what is of free choice. We 
must assume nothing that may prove detrimental to the com- 
mon exercises, nothing that does not seem to contribute to 
their better observance, nothing in fact, which has not the 
approval of superiors. 


The most exact regularity would be only a body without a 
soul if the spirit of the Rule were not combined with its literal 
observance. The religious, therefore, who is zealous for his 
advancement, will practice the virtue or virtues contained in 
each point of the Rule. Like a true penitent he will cut off 
on every occasion something of pride, of sensuality, of self-will 
in order to acquire more purity of soul. And like a true 
contemplative he will assist at the Office and make his spiritual 
reading with attention and devotion; he will strive to acquire 
interior solitude and to forget things created in order thus to be 
occupied with God alone. 


“Contemplation without penance, or penance without con- 
templation would be only a part of our obligation. We must 
then practise both with equal fidelity so that they may lend 
each other mutual assistance. The object of penance is mainly 
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to annihilate the old man, that of contemplation to build up 
the new. Contemplation is the more excellent and unites us 
more intimately to God; but in order to raise itself freely 
towards Him and to persevere successfully in its pious exercises, 
it needs penance to cleanse the soul and detach it from earth, 
while contemplation on the other hand ennobles penance and 
renders it more generous. When we join penance to contem- 
plation we give all to God. These symbolize the wings which 
bear us heavenward above this world and above ourselves, to- 
wards the more lofty heights of virtue and the most intimate 
union with God. 


IV. — These thoughts are briefly and happily expressed by 
St. Bernard or some other pious writer as follows: Before 
all else, let your principal endeavor be to maintain your soul 
constantly raised in contemplation, ever transported in God 
and occupied with the things of God. Other practices of 
piety, as corporal mortification, fasting and watching and the 
like might appear more striking; but all of these, very necessary 
_though they are, should be considered of slight importance, 
except in so far as they promote purity of heart. Very few 
arrive at true perfection because they expend their time and 
strength upon less important exercises of devotion, while they 
neglect or make little account of the means to which they should 
principally have recourse. If you would attain perfection enter 
into your heart, withdraw your thoughts from external things. 
Keep the eyes of your soul pure and peaceful, banishing from 
the mind all ideas of lower things. Purge the will from all 
affection for and anxiety about this world, adhere to the sovereign 
Good by fervent love and see that your memory is always oc- 
cupied with the things of heaven: thus all the faculties and 
energies of the soul will be concentrated in God and will form 
but one spirit with Him. This happy consummation constitutes 
the highest perfection attainable in this life. Herein lies the 
secret of the sanctity of our Fathers. The General Chapter of 
the Order held in 1228 was obliged to forbid the introduction 
of new causes for beatification and canonization, lest our saints 
should be held in less esteem in consequence of their increasing 
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numbers, ‘There were then in our contemplative and penitent 
Order religious who, though faithful to the literal observance 
of the Rule, yet sought much more eagerly to acquire its spirit, 
and while they brought their body into subjection by penitential 
exercises, mortified their interior with still greater earnestness. 
But before all else their heart, sequestered from transitory 
things, in the fervor of its desires, dwelt among the Blessed and 
there fixed its permanent abode (*): 


¢) Hymn for All Saints. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Perfection and the Cistercian (Continued.) 


Devotion to Mary—Attachment to the Holy See 


Apostolic Zeal 


Contemplation and penance’ then constitute the principal 
end and distinctive character of our Order. The Constitutions 
state further that following the example set by our ancestors, 
the first Fathers of Citeaux, we profess special devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and we are zealous in the discharge of 
our debt of respect, gratitude and obedience to the Holy 
Apostolic See. 


I. — To Mary it is that we are indebted for Jesus. We should 
ever seek Him in the arms of His Mother. She is our Advocate, 
our Mediatrix with Jesus; she is the Dispensatrix of His grace; 
she is our adopted Mother by the will of her expiring Son, and 
in her we are the brethren of Jesus. Let us then go to Jesus 
through Mary. We shall please the Son by honoring the 
Mother, but if we disregard Mary we shall dishonor Jesus. 


According to a tradition in the Order, the Blessed Virgin 
chose our founder, St. Robert (*), to be her Spouse. St, Alberic 
placed the Order under Mary’s patronage. And she is also said 
to have bestowed upon this saint our white cowl, to have inti- 
mated to him our original Constitution and to have assured him 
in a vision dear to our hearts, that she would protect and 


(1) Ménol. Cist., 29 April. 
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defend the Order until the end of time (+). Our rules enjoin 
that all our monasteries should be dedicated in honor of the 
Mother of God, that her Office be celebrated in choir day and 
night. We begin our day and end it by the invocation of her 
name. We tender to her almost as many marks of honor, 
proportionate to her dignity, as we do to her Divine Son. She 
is the principal patron of the Order, the « Mother of Citeaux y, 
« Our Mother , « Notre Dame y, —the touching appellations 
popularized by our Fathers, Citeaux has zealously propagated 
the cult of its Mother; and St. Bernard has remained the most 
admirable panegyrist of Mary. Devotion to the Mother of God 
has always been the glory and, in a sense, the life of our 
Order. The chronicles of the Order recount how this sweet 
Mother has been seen to visit our brethren at manual labor, 
to wipe away the perspiration from their brows (?), to console 
the dying by her presence (*), to preside at the community 
chapter (*) and to collect under her mantle the entire Cistercian 
family (°). The Large Exordium and the Menology contain 
numerous instances of the tenderness of Mary towards our sainted 
brethren and as many proofs of their love for her. The image 
of Marys is everywhere in evidence in our houses, but the 
thought and love of her is still more present to our hearts. She 
is the Mistress of our monasteries, a Mother tenderly loved; She 
is the confidante of our joys and our sorrows, the mainstay and 
consoler of all her children. No one who lacks devotion to 
the Mother of God can be at heart either a Catholic or a 
Cistercian. 


II. — The same can be said of him who is not sincerely de- 
voted to the Holy See. Our Divine Lord made the Church His 
Spouse and the channel of all spiritual goods of which He is 
Himself the source. As Mary is our Mother in heaven so is the 
Church our Mother here below. We should not have life if 
we had not the Church to baptize us, to absolve us, to minister 


(1) Ménol. Cist., 26 Jen, 

(7) Grand Ex., Til. II. 

(*) Ibid., III, 11-21. IV, 21-24. V, 
(*) Ibid., III. 29. 

(5) Ces. Dial., VII, 58. 
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to us the Bread of Angels. He who does not follow the guid- 
ance of the Church puts himself deliberately out of the way of 
salvation. We will listen then with loving submission to those 
who speak to us in the Church’s name, — to our own pastors — 
but especially to Peter, the infallible guardian of the faith, the 
primal source of spiritual authority. Even the privilege which 
exempts us from episcopal jurisdiction binds us more intimately 
to the Roman Church, the Mother and Mistress of all the others. 


We owe, therefore, a special reverence to the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ; we owe absolute obedience to his supreme authority, 
filial gratitude and unlimited devotedness to the Holy Father 
who has ever lavished upon our Order special tokens of pre- 
dilection and who has in recent times given it unity and 
autonomy. St. Bernard, St. Hugh of Bonnevaux, St. Peter of 
Castelnau and many others who were honored with the con- 
fidence of the Popes, generously sacrificed themselves in the 
interests of the Holy See and not without success. We shall 
endeavor to imitate their zeal not by public and conspicuous 
services, but in giving out heart to the Church and sustaining 
it by a saintly and meritorious life. Our Order will strive « to 
remain the most austere and penitent y agreeably to the request 
made by Leo XIII to our Fathers. This illustrious Pontiff said 
that « he relied very much on our life of prayer and sacrifice 
for help in governing the Church y. 


I1I*— Although the monastic life is organized with a view 
to personal sanctification of the religious and is not devoted 
to the active works of the sacred ministry, yet our contemplation 
and penance should be animated with the spirit of apostolic 
zeal. ‘The Church evidences her mind in this respect by im- 
posing on us the important duty of public prayer. Zeal ennobles 
our works by investing them with an all-embracing charity. It 
stimulates us to procure more glory for God and more abundant 
grace for our neighbor. How can he tend to perfection who is 
not animated with zeal? Holy love is a fire, zeal, its flame. Egoism 
on the contrary is the reverse of charity. It evinces a cold, nar- 
row spirit, devoid of true faith, it is the symptom of a heart 
destitute of real charity, Can that man be said to love his 
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neighbor who beholds with unconcern unhappy sinners rushing 
headlong to destruction, who sees with indifference just souls 
growing tepid or who does not feel the urge to bring relief to 
his brethren suffering in Purgatory? Where is our love for God 
if we are not afflicted at beholding Him ignored, forgotten, 
offended, hated, persecuted? What a noble and delightful oc- 
cupation that of hastening as far as possible the blessed day 
when the whole world will prostrate itself before God in senti- 
ments of faith, obedience and love. How consoling it is to lend 
our endeavors to assuage Our Lord’s thirst for souls, and to 
rejoice His Heart saddened by ingratitude, so that He may be 
in very deed a Savior redeeming souls, a King reigning over loyal 
subjects, a Friend known and adored! Do we really love the 
Church if we are not inflamed with zeal seeing that vast multi- 
tudes are still seated in darkness and in shadow deeper than 
death, seeing that heresy and schism are securing multitudes of 
victims? Again how many occurrences even within the fold, 
sadden our holy Mother the Church? Her children offend 
God; even souls consecrated to God’s service offend Him; the 
entire social body, the state sets at naught His holy law. God is 
considered an enemy, the Church is proscribed, Satan reigns 
supreme, the standard of morality is being lowered, character 
is growing weak, faith is fast disappearing; while we engrossed 
in a reprehensible egoism, interested only in our own salvation, 
are satisfied that we are children of God and of His Church; 
faithless children, alas! if we are not afflicted at the insults offered 
to our heavenly Father and our Holy Mother the Church, and 
can view with indifference those torrents of iniquity which are 
robbing the Savior of souls and hurrying them to eternal ruin. 
Yet, one may ask, what can an obscure monk effect in the retire-.- 
ment of his cloister? Prayer which charity inspires will always 
be acceptable to the good Master. Proceeding from a soul that 
has sacrificed all for God and whose only desire is that He may 
be loved, such a prayer cannot fail to be well pleasing to God. 
It possesses an irresistible power when made in choir where we 
offer to God our homage in the name of Jesus and of His Church, 
when it ascends from the altar where we immolate the Victim 
of infinite purity, or from the Holy Table where we form but 
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one with the source of all grace. It is said that St. Teresa saved 
as many souls as St. Francis Xavier. Her little convent at Avila 
was « a Paradise of delights for the Divine. Spouse who there 
received consolation and sympathy for the ingratitude of 
men »; and He deigned to add « what would become of the 
world, were it not for religious »? (’) 

St. Bernard points out three means for exercising zeal: words, 
example and prayer; but of these, prayer is the most effectual (2). 
Very few of us are sowers of the Word, and even these few have 
no wider field than the cloister. But a more efficacious apostolate 
is within the reach of all, that of example. Good example per- 
fumes the monastery and communicates to the outer world the 
good odor of Jesus Christ. The world warships material wealth; 
we prefer to this ephemeral idol, those goods which alone endure. 
The world loves independence; we have learned to place liberty 
under the safeguard of obedience. The world dreams only of 
pleasure; we preach to it the joys of renunciation; the world 
loves novelty and distraction, we acquaint it with the peace and 
repose which the soul finds in God. Our manner of life amazes 
and puzzles people in the world and forces them to reflect. The 
world, with its superficial beauty and vain seductions, promises, 
indeed, happiness to its votaries but gives only sorrow. It is a 
whited sepulchre full of death and corruption, while our cloisters, 
which the world is pleased to call gloomy tombs, bestow on us 
the fullness of life. None save joyful hearts and beaming 
countenances are to be seen in the cloister, because happiness 
is there sought at its true source; not in objects which preoccupy 
and defile the heart but in ‘the good things that are alone sub- 
stantial and abiding. 

The world stands in greater need of our prayers than of 
our example. Grace it is which moves the world to embrace 
the truth; it alone enlightens the mind and converts the heart. 
And prayer which is a principal channel of grace is therefore, 
the ministry by excellence, the most fruitful apostolate. Others 
combat with Josue in the thick of the battle; we like Moses on 
the mountain-top raise our hands to heaven and call down 


(1) S. Teresa, Life, 31, 35. 
(*) S. Bern., Letter 201. 
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victory on the combatants ('). Others labor in converting souls 
to God, we propitiate God in favor of souls to disarm His Justice, 
weeping between the vestibule and the altar (7). As prayer is 
good when combined with fasting, (*) and as the more powerful 
and obstinate demons are not otherwise cast out, we intensify 
our supplication by our austerities. We constitute the army of 
prayer and the apostolate of penance. Alas! if modern society 
is in a state of moral decay, is it not because sacrifice is dis- 
regarded and contemplation abandoned? Monks, therefore, are 
not unserviceable to society; nor do they seek only their own 
selfish ends. The Church and souls need their life of abnegation 
and prayer. : 


(‘) Exod., XVII, II. 
(2) Joel., H, 17. 
(*) Matth., XVII, 20. 


PART I. 


POSTULANCY AND NOVICIATE 


CHAPTER. I. 


Postulants at the Guest-house 


Obedient to the Master’s call, the postulant flies from the 
many dangers of the world and requests admittance into the 
_ haven of security and of penitence. The austere atmosphere 
of the monastic enclosure, secluded from the world’s contact, 
the silent cloisters like to some hallowed sanctuary, the inscrip- 
tions borrowed from Holy Writ intimating the true meaning of 
life, the recollected mien of the religious, and the peace and 
joy radiating from their countenance — all this captivates the 
new aspirant to the religious life and holds him with its alluring 
and mysterious charm. Would that this blissful effect were 
lasting! Now that he has passed within the monastery door, he 
is no longer of the world; he is in the house of God. He will 
henceforth endeavor to make the enclosure the permanent abode 
of his thoughts and of his heart. Having bidden farewell to the 
world he will now cease to think of it except to congratulate 
himself for having left it. His thoughts will henceforward be 
occupied with God Whom he has come to seek, and on the 
new manner of life which he has embraced. 

The days which our holy Father St. Benedict prescribes to 
be passed in the Guest-house will be for the postulant a time 
of silence with regard to men, but of intimate converse with 
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God; it will be a time of serious reflection. During these days 
he will find abundant matter for thought. The heart per- 
turbed and afflicted at having just bidden farewell to the world 
needs rest and consolation. Immense, indeed, were the mercies 
with which the Lord encompassed the postulant in order to 
preserve him for His own service. And now He rescues him 
from the world, too alluring not to be full of danger; rescues 
him, perhaps, from misery and perdition, thus requiting the 
long and distant wandering of His prodigal child with an act 
of extraordinary mercy. These considerations pondered with 
attention, will fill his soul with gratitude and love. There are 
many other reflections which at all times invite serious thought, 
but which are particularly appropriate during those days pre- 
ceding the postulant’s entry into the community: A past 
abounding in grace but deficient in virtue, replete, perhaps, 
with faults but wanting in penance; an aimless life which must 
now be made happy and meritorious. Provision is to be made 
for eternity — hell is to be avoided, heaven to be gained. Then 
there is the world with its fascinations ending in disillusion, the 
cloister with its austerities seldom correctly apprehended, where 
one’s days pass in undisturbed quiet and innocence, where merits 
are acquired for that life that shall never end. These considera- 
tions, then, offer profitable matter for thought at any time, but 
they are especially appropriate for the postulant during these 
days. By such reflections as these did St. Bernard, St. Anthony 
and so many others animate themselves in the pursuit of per- 
fection: Why hast thou left the world? What didst thou come 
here to do? 

Various are the motives which lead men to the life of 
solitude; God can make use of divers events to accomplish His 
purposes in regard to man’s salvation. Contrary to the ideas 
prevalent among people in the world, adverse fortune, loss of 
reputation, disappointed hopes, are not the ordinary means em- 
ployed by God to people our monasteries. In the dispositions 
of Divine Providence, subjects for our life are ordinarily re- 
cruited from the ranks: of those who have been preserved from 
sinful habits, rather.than from those who were converted from 
sin to a new life; and these are led to embrace the higher state 
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by simple and regular ways. But grace sometimes makes use of 
extraordinary means to determine vocations. Storms and 
tempests create a longing for the port. 

Any of various motives may suggest the thought of entering 
religion, but to give promise of perseverance the motive must be 
supernatural. It is not always possible at first to discover the 
determining principle of a vocation; time alone will reveal its 
worth. The Holy Spirit gives to well-disposed postulants dis- 
positions which will enlighten the judgment of Superiors. First 
among these may be placed the spirit of simplicity and obedience 
combined with fervent prayer. 

« At the beginning of our conversion y, says St. Bernard, 
« there is no virtue so necessary as humble simplicity, the char- 
acteristic disposition of children y. Now the postulant should 
be a childlike soul without dissimulation, a child who abandons 
himself to his father’s keeping so as henceforth to live only by 
obedience. He should not give his confidence to everyone with- 
out distinction — his motives, his views, his attractions and his 
fears; but to his Superiors he should disclose what his past life 
has been and what he now purposes to be. He should manifest 
everything candidly and without reserve. Our Lord strongly 
condemns the lack of candor in the children of the world, He 
condemns the precautions of human prudence. Contrariwise 
He is pleased to commend the humility of God’s children, and 
makes resemblance to them the condition of entering the 
Kingdom of heaven (*)- 

The postulant will learn to see in the Superior and the Father 
Master the person of Jesus Christ alone, to whom he will 
manifest his interior. He will be equally indifferent either to 
enter or to leave; he will be ready to accept any position or 
office in the monastery according as God’s will is manifested 
through the Superiors. It is the established rule of God’s 
Providence that men are to be governed by other men. An 
angel directed Cornelius to St. Peter. Our Lord cast Saul to the 
earth; but to perfect the work of Saul’s conversion, God though 
He was, He gave Saul in charge to Ananias (*)- Now, if the 


(1) Matth., XVIII, 3, 4.— Mark, X, 14-6. 
(2) Acts, IX, 17. X, 5. 
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great Apostle of nations was not exempt from this law, who 
will dare to rely upon his own lights in deciding the all- 
important affair of his vocation; while, Superiors have been en- 
trusted with this charge by God and have received grace to fulfil 
it with due discernment. 

The postulant is about to live in a house in which he is a 
stranger; he should therefore explain his motives. It is his duty 
as well as his interest to give these explanations with all sim- 
plicity and candor. The Superiors are pleased to hear from 
his own lips what they can scarcely fail to learn from other 
sources. ‘The impression produced by sincerity is favorable; on 
the contrary undue reticence begets suspicion. Candor and 
simplicity inspires confidence, while duplicity and reserve awaken 
well-founded apprehensions. God, the community, and the 
postulant himself are all interested in the choice to be made. It 
concerns all, that a subject should be admitted if worthy, and 
that he be dismissed if he has not a vocation. He cannot glorify 
God, edify the community, sanctify his soul and find true peace, 
unless he is in the place destined for him by Providence. 

Saul was praying when Ananias received the commission to 
communicate to him the Divine Will (*): Postulants should 
imitate this example and pray much and with fervor. Never 
had they greater need of fervent prayer in order to invoke on 
the Superiors light from above, and on themselves the grace to 
enable them to correspond faithfully with their vocation. After 
God they should supplicate the Blessed Virgin their Mother, to 
whom, perhaps, they are indebted for the call to religion. They 
are now in Mary’s own house, under her special protection. May 
she deign to enlighten them and to sustain them in their religious 
life, and impart to them the spirit of humility, obedience and co- 
operation with God’s Holy Will, with which she herself was pre- 
eminently in accord when she replied to the Archangel, « Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me according to 
_ thy word y (?). 

In fine, postulants will accept with good grace the trials to 
which the Superiors will judge opportune to subject them. It is 


(‘) Ibid., IX, 11. 
(*) Luke, I, 38. 
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well known that the ancient solitaries received with rebufts 
and humiliations, and even with ill-treatment, those who humbly 
presented themselves for admittance to their life of prayer and 
sacrifice. “The Holy Rule prescribes the same procedure and it 
was observed by our Fathers. Although the spirit of the present 
age would scarcely endure such a reception, yet our Constitu- 
tions and Regulations retain a remnant of the ancient severity 
by requiring testimonial letters and prescribing a serious inquiry 
into the antecedents and dispositions of the candidate. These 
trials are of much utility for all, as certain individuals might 
consider themselves entitled to special privileges by reason of 
their birth, fortune, talents or position in the world. But by 
this dicipline they will understand that they must forget what 
they were in the estimation of men and remember what they 
are before God, and thus desire nothing but what will further 
their salvation. The poor, again, might be tempted to regard 
the monastery as a house of plenty where, at the cost of sacrifices 
not exceeding those attached to their condition in the world, 
they might enjoy a quiet life beyond the reach of need. These 
tests will give them to understand that in order to be received 
they must show some signs of a vocation; they must be ready to 
renounce themselves and bear their cross daily after the example 
of Jesus Christ. In fine, those persons, who in the springtime of 
life forsake the world before they have practically known it, will 
form a more just idea of the religious life. They will look upon 
it as a serious, austere life, a life of humility and abnegation 
where success is assured only when pride. and self-will are brought 
under control. These trials, undergone with resignation and 
accepted even with gratitude, whatever be their duration or 
character, furnish a favorable augury and become a guarantee 
of perseverance. 


CHAPTER II. 


Postulants in the Community 


The postulant enters the community by the Church, in order 
first to be presented to the Master of the house, to thank Him 
for His infinite mercy and to pray for a good, steadfast will. 
Sublime, indeed, is the enterprise which he is undertaking at 
the invitation of God. He should, therefore, beseech the Lord 
with fervent and persevering prayer to perfect it so that this 
tender Father might never be obliged to repent of having 
reckoned him among His children. Convinced that, without 
God's aid, he can accomplish nothing, he will frequently sup- 
plicate heaven to implore the succor of grace ‘). 

During the postulancy the candidate will assist with earnest 
zeal at the Divine Office night and day; he will apply himself 
to prayer, manual labor and all the exercises of the novitiate 
observing the ceremonies and regulations with a view of con- 
forming entirely to them. While taking care -to regulate his 
exterior, he must not forget that the essential point is to make a 
good retreat in order to rectify the past and to lay a solid founda- 
tion for his new life. He has been, perhaps, a long time negligent 
or slumbering. « It is now the hour to rise from sleep » (*). His 
life has been prolonged, a truce, as it were, has been granted 
him, that he may have an opportunity to make atonement for 
his sins. What a misfortune if he obliges God, Who has granted 
him so many graces, to condemn him as a wicked servant to 
eternal punishment, because he will not follow Him to glory! He 
desires to behold in the kingdom of His glory Him Who has 
given us the call to religion. He ought, then, to hasten on his 
way by performing good works without which he shall never 
reach heaven. The night of death may overtake him soon: let 


(') Holy Rule, Prol. (*?) Ibid. 
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him, then, labor faithfully while it is still day, while he has yet 
light of life, endeavoring to turn everything to the best advantage 
with a view to eternity. As we can please God only by accom- 
plishing His all-holy will, the postulant will prepare his heart 
and his body for the combat of obedience; he will put himself 
into the hands of his superiors, and become docile as a child in 
the school of the Divine service in order that he may return by 
the toilsome way of obedience to Him from Whom he has 
wandered by indulging self-will. 

The prologue to the Holy Rule is an admirable exhortation 
addressed to postulants. ‘They will obtain a special grace by 
meditating on it, provided they lend an obedient ear to this 
touching appeal of the tenderest of fathers, and regard it as the 
admonition of the Holy Spirit speaking through St. Benedict. It 
will provide them for a long time with matter for thought. They 
will not count the cost if they are penetrated with these funda- 
mental truths: One must save his soul at any sacrifice; life is 
granted us only that we may fill it with good works; time is 
short and much is to be done; in fine, regular obedience is the 
most direct, the surest, and the most meritorious way by which 
we can reach heaven. 


An important exercise of the postulancy is a good general 
confession. The custom of making a general confession on enter- 
ing religion is common. It may be necessary for some in order 
to tranquillize their conscience; but it is useful for all inasmuch 
as it gives them a better knowledge of themselves and makes 
them better known to the director. It obtains for the postulant 
_ more light on the subject of his vocation and points out to him 
the course he ought to pursue. Moreover, both the director and 
the penitent will see more clearly the faults to be corrected and 
the virtues to be acquired with a view to entering upon a new 
life. Preparations for the general confession should begin as 
soon as possible. The soul finds peace and security when there is 
nothing of the past life to cause it disquietude; whereas if this 
matter has not been taken earnestly in hand the soul may easily 
fall a prey to discouragement. 

A general confession is an affair of very grave moment. One 
should make a serious examination of conscience, taking care 
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to avoid scrupulous worries and the danger of fixing the imagina- 
tion on such circumstances as may reawaken the passions. It is 
not necessary to make use of extraordinary means; these may 
perhaps ‘have no better result than to fatigue the mind without 
shedding light on the conscience or touching the heart. One 
need not be disturbed if a serious examination of conscience does 
not bring each and every sin to mind; for a detailed accusation 
is not necessary in a general confession. Forgotten sins can be 
mentioned in a subsequent confession, if need be. Sincerity 
is the essential requisite. 

Of prime importance also are contrition and purpose of 
amendment; and these demand our serious attention. Here 
again caution is necessary. We should not have recourse to 
violent means in the endeavor to excite sensible sorrow. Con- 
trition is a grace, a gift of God, and must be sought by fervent 
prayer. To dispose ourselves for contrition we should calmly 
consider the great truths of salvation, the Passion of our Lord 
and the innumerable benefits God has lavished upon us, in 
particular, His great mercy in calling us to solitude while so 
many others, who are perhaps more worthy than we, have been 
left amid the perils of the world. This gratuitious favor of God 
“cannot fail to produce in us a deep impression, to fill us 
with sorrow for having offended so loving a Father and to 
attach us irrevocably to the service of so merciful a Master. 

After many years dowered with precious graces but deficient 
in solid virtues, well-disposed souls will humbly implore pardon 
for their negligence, and will sincerely resolve to think hencefor- 
ward only on the eternal years and to make a better return to God 
from Whom they have received so much. Howmany real faults 
there have been, how many defective virtues! Hitherto they have 
wrought so little good and life is so fleeting! The humility and 
repentance of the prodigal son should be imitated by these souls 
that have not preserved their innocence. « Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee. I am not now worthy to be 
called Thy son , '). ‘These souls, however, have reason to feel 
great confidence, for their vocation is the best assurance of the 
kindness of a God Who repays their neglect by showering upon 


(1) Luke, XV, 18. 
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them His choicest graces. They must not fail to invoke the aid 
of the queen of mercy, the refuge of poor sinners, our beloved 
Mother, the sweet and compassionate Virgin Mary, who led them 
repentant and confounded to the feet of our heavenly Father 
of Whose mercy our confessor is the minister. Let us then make 
a sincere avowal of our faults and we shall be received in our 
- heavenly Father’s embrace, we shall be admitted with kindness 
into the paternal home. The innocence of Mary would, indeed, 
be much more desirable; but penitential love restores to Magda- 
len a purity and beauty all sublime. To obliterate the record 
of the past the sinner has the resource of loving much and of 
proving himself generous in future. 

During the postulancy trials and consolations alternate. 
Though all are called to the same life of sacrifice, some . 
have a -larger measure of trials than others. These should 
not be discouraged nor surprised that temptations must be 
endured by souls when they are entering on the service of 
God (*). Nature, it is true, shrinks from self-immolation. But 
his vocation secures for the religious the graces attached to his 
state to enable him to be resigned when first he encounters trials, 
then to accept them with fortitude, and eventually to go in 
quest of them in company with Jesus. Moreover, he can have 
recourse to prayer; he obtains consolation and assistance from 
his superiors, his brethren and in fine, from the angels. Those 
in whom consolations abound will learn to appreciate in time 
what at present they can, perhaps, neither understand nor en- 
dure. God treats them with consideration because they are 
weak or for some other reason dictated by His Wisdom. He will 
inure them to suffering little by little; but sooner or later trials 
will overtake them. For it is necessary to suffer with Jesus; and 
it is only by following Him along the way of the Cross that we 
can merit to enter with Him into His glory *). 

All chastisement, says St. Paul, is in the beginning un- 
welcome and more or less grievous, « but afterwards it will 
yield to those who are exercised by it, fruits of justice and 
of peace » (*). Courage is necessary to surmount the difh- 


all 


(1) Eccl., II, 1. (*) Hebr. XII, 11. 
_(?) Luke, XXIV, 26. 
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culties attached to any apprenticeship. There is no art 
or science that can be acquired without trouble. Nay, 
even those who are skilled in it and whom practice has 
rendered proficient — even these cannot exercise it without 
pains. In like manner the science of the saints cannot be 
learned without some measure of inconvenience. Nor is 
it possible that immolation of self should not be accom-- 
panied with pain. War against the passions, hell and the 
world, necessarily involves the shedding of blood and _ of 
tears. We can realize, therefore, that at the signal for the 
combat even the bravest feel disturbed, but only the faint- 
hearted flee. The man who says, «I will, is proof against 
fear especially at the call of duty, because he can always 
count on the assistance of grace, which is the power of God 
placed at our disposal. 


An ancient philosopher used to say to his disciples: «Choose 
a worthy and suitable manner of life; do not take it ill if the 
commencement is rugged and painful, Habit will soon smoothen 
the way». He had only such encouragement to offer as reason 
dictated; our Holy Father, St. Benedict, promises his disciples 
the supernatural aids of grace and faith, and so he can con- 
fidently say that in his school nothing excessively rigid or un- 
bearable will be encountered. If, however, he Says, it is ex- 
pedient in some particulars to treat nature somewhat severely 
in order to the reformation of vice and the maintenance of 
charity, the beginner should not, therefore, fly from the way 
of salvation if he finds the entrance necessarily narrow and 
difficult. But when one has advanced, he adds, the heart is- 
enlarged, and one begins joyfully to run in the way of the com- 
mandments, perseveres therein to the end and by patient endur- 
ance arrives at eternal glory. 


As a general rule, the postulants who fail have not had 
sufficient experience of the life. They recoil at the first ap- 
proach of difficulty and abandon the cause before they have 
well begun. With a little determination everything would have 
proved easy. Daily trials borne with patience strengthen the 
will for future difficulties. One must not be discouraged be- 
cause fears arise. After a few months the beginner will know 
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all the ordinary trials of the Cistercian life. Grace has hitherto 
enabled him to bear up against them. He will still succeed 
because he can always count on the assistance of grace. When 
we reflected in the world on the austerities of the Cistercian life 
we said: I can do what others have done. Now is the time 
to act on that principle seeing that we are living in the midst 
of Cistercians, Other beginners before me had these same trials, 
these same fears. How did they surmount them? They prayed; 
they faced the difficulties with determination; they unbosomed 
themselves to their superiors with all simplicity. In this way 
they persevered despite the trials which then seemed formidable, 
but at which their present experience makes them smile. ‘Those 
trials are souvenirs of their religious childhood; they will be 
recalled with keen satisfaction in the sunset of life. The postu- 
lant should imitate those who have gone before him, those 
who like himself were in the beginning weak children, unstable 
characters, individuals brought up amid delicate environments, 
but who, having spent many years overcoming the trials incident 
to our life, gained daily victories over themselves and over the 
demon. To his assistance the postulant can summon the aid 
of grace; he can appeal to motives suggested by reason; he 
can have recourse to prayer, to the Rule; he can consult his 
superiors and he will be strengthened by the good examples 
of his brethren. Thus he will course down the river of life so 
calmly and easily that he will be agreeably surprised. ‘This 
happiness is one of the unexpected consolations enjoyed in our 
Order for those who remain faithful. Should not this be sufh- 
cient to encourage the most despondent? I strayed from the 
path of virtue in the world by acting like others; in the cloister 
if I imitate others, I shall be safe. 


Thus, postulants, spiritually renewed by a good confession 
and resolved to make a serious trial of the monastic life, eagerly 
await the happy day on which they will exchange the «ignominy 
of the secular clothes, for the livery of the Lord. ‘They humbly 
ask for it although they consider themselves unworthy, seeing 
it worn by brethren who have ever remained faithful and whom 
they so little resemble. 


CHAPTER II. , 


Postulants at the Time of Receiving the Habit 


The religious Habit has a mysterious, symbolic meaning, and 


is an emblem of the inner life to which the Order is devoted. 
Each Religious Institute intends to indicate by the form and 
color of its Habit the particular end it has in view. In adopt- 
ing our special Habit, our Fathers carried out this idea. 


The brown and black colors have always been considered a 
symbol of mourning and penitence, the labors of the active life 
the occupations of Martha; white, on the contrary, as significant 
of the purity of the regenerated soul, is more in keeping with 
the functions of the choir and of the altar, and typifies the joys 
of contemplation. Since our choir brethren participate largely 
in the repose of Mary and the lay brothers in the duties of 
Martha, it was natural that the different habits should indicate 
the occupations peculiar to each class. The brown color was 
assigned to our lay brothers, because work, the great penance 
imposed by God on sinful man, occupies so large a part of 
their day. Their Habit has nothing of white, as their profession 
does not require them to take any part in the ecclesiastical func- 
tions, nor to share with the choir brethren the obligation of 
canonical prayer. To realize fully the beautiful signification of 
their name and of their monastic dress they should endeavor 
to become more and more converted from the world to God. 
The white Habit of the Fathers, which they have ever before 
their eyes, should remind them to-beautify their souls and to 
render them as immaculate as the snow-white cowl of their choir 
brethren. It should remind them that, like the choir religious, 
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they are members of a contemplative Order and are called to 
a life of intimate union with God. 


The white color is rightly appropriated to the choir religious. 
Men of prayer as they should be, prayer being their work by 
excellence, — the Work of God to which they subordinate all 
else, — they wear no black except in the accessory portion of 
their Habit, the work scapular, because work is for them only 
an exercise of penance in a life of contemplation. When the 
manual labor is finished we again enter into the repose of 
Mary, and we resume our white cowl. The choir dress which 
we wear in church, during sleep and at table, reminds us to 
make of all the monastic places a choir and an altar — a choir 
where the Divine Office is continued and perpetuated by a life 
of union with God, an altar on which as priests and victims 
we immolate ourselves by a holocaust of perfect obedience. 
The white cowl and the black scapular teach us by their union 
that purity of soul and contemplation are intimately associated, 
and that they are neither acquired nor preserved without the 
spirit of penance. 


The form of our Habit, so different from that of seculars, 
tells us that our life and manners should be as estranged from. 
the world as is our Habit. It excites the wonder, contempt 
and even the hatred of our enemies. This attitude of worldlings 
towards us teaches us an important lesson in our solitude! It 
reminds us that « you are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God, (*). It is not meet that the dead should often leave 
their tombs. But to those who are of the household of the 
faith our habit is an object of religious veneration, because it 
inspires them to regard us as being what we really should be. 
Whenever we are obliged to appear abroad we should not dis- 
abuse them of the high esteem in which they hold us. 

Our white robe reminds us of our Saviour’s garments. Some- 
thing would have been lacking to His Passion if the covering 
with which sinful man clothes himself were not for the God- 
Man an occasion of ignominy and pain. He was clad in a 
white robe as an imbecile and donned with purple rags as a 


(*) Col., III, 3. 
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mock king. Now the disciple is not greater than his Master, 
and so he cannot expect better treatment from the worldly 
wise. 

The scapular is a cross and a yoke. Given us for the time 
of work which is one of our principal regular crosses, the scapu- 
lar invites us to seek in manual labor ‘not amusement or dis- 
sipation, but penance and humility (*). It teaches the novice 
that it is good for him to bear the yoke of the Lord from his 
monastic youth (), and it warns the professed brother that he 
may not henceforth cast off the yoke of the Rule (*), while it as- 
sures both that the Lord’s burden is light, being sweetened by 
the unction of grace. 


The cincture recalls the military sword-belt of the ancients. 
If the ordinary faithful are enrolled in the army of Christ, the 
monk forms one of the chosen band, armed day and night 
against sin, against his unruly passions and all the enemies of 
his salvation. The cincture is made of tanned leather and is 
worn round the waist to signify the continual necessity under 
which we lie of mortifying our flesh and of destroying in us 
the members of sin and all disorders. Let us then have our 
loins always girded. Woe to us if we ever become remiss. The 
cape of the lay novices and of the oblates is a garment given 
by the ancients to children; it was common at one time to all 
‘religious. It preached to them simplicity, obedience and all 
the virtues, the practice of which they embraced when they 
renounced the world in order to become children without malice 
in the school of Christ. 


We shall speak of the cowl when treating of profession and 
we shall observe that it symbolizes the repose of contemplation. 

The cloak covering the religious with its folds, typifies, ac- 
cording to St. Bernard, the virtue of humility. It well befits 
the man who has chosen our Lord as his only inheritance, and 
aspires henceforward to live unknown to the world. Being 
open in front to allow the hands and feet liberty of action, it 
reminds the choir novices that they are still masters of their 


(1) S. Ber. De modo bene viv., ¢. 9. 
(7) Lament., III, 27. 
(°) Holy Rule, LVIII. 
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persons. The Church regards the cloak as a travelling dress; 
our lay brethren will, therefore, remember that life is only 
a passage to eternity and that their toil is only for a time. 


The postulant, prepared by a general confession and knowing 
the symbolical signification of the monastic dress, should await 
with serious thought and fervent prayer the blessed day of his 
clothing. ‘This ceremony has a depth of meaning and consti- 
tutes an important event. The candidate avows before the 
Church and the community, that he has sincerely resolved to 
abandon the world, and devote himself to God’s service. 
Though he does not enter upon a determinate engagement, yet 
he takes the first step in separation from the world; by the 
canonical noviciate he begins the religious life. He exchanges 
his secular dress for the religious Habit. ‘This change of 
dress symbolizes conversion of manners. By laying aside 
his secular dress the postulant renounces in heart, and desires 
to abandon in very deed, the maxims, works and seductions of 
the world. He puts on the livery of religion to manifest his 
will to belong entirely to God, He begs this favor from our 
Order because a life of penance and contemplation satisfies his 
ideal. In so critical a moment the soul cannot be too urgent 
in imploring aid from on high. If the postulant feels nature 
in revolt from the consideration of what he has left and in antici- 
pation of what is to come, let him be consoled by the thought 
that the world is in reality cruel towards its votaries, and leads 
men into the way of sin and unhappiness; on the contrary the 
sacrifice offered to God is in every respect salutary. In it is found 
true liberty, peace and repose of soul, an abundance of life and 
a veritable treasury of incomparable merits. He will, therefore, 
be happy to dedicate himself to the best of Friends, to the 
tenderest of Fathers, whose yoke is sweet and whose burden is 
light when carried with love. 

The Church grants a plenary indulgence on the day of the 
reception of the Habit. The postulant should receive this boon 
with a grateful heart, and that he may be disposed to receive 
its full effects, he should excite himself to detachment from every 
sin however light. 

When the time has come for taking off his secular clothes, 
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he will renounce generously the works, maxims and affections 
of the world, and humbly entreat the Lord to divest him of 
the old man with his actions. When receiving the Habit he 
will earnestly desire the new life signified by the clothing, purity 
which is the fruit of penance and those sublime virtues which 
are produced by contemplation. He will pray the Lord to 
clothe him with « the new man who according to God is created 
in justice and holiness of truth , (*): Though this external 
change is effected in a few moments, the interior transformation 
is a work of life-long endeavor. «We are in the deserty, says 
St. Jerome, «but the place does not make men saints. A good 
life it is which sanctifies both the place and us. The angels 
sinned in heaven, Adam in Paradise, places more hallowed than 
the one we occupy». It is not sufficient according to the author 
of the Imitation, to wear the monastic dress and to live in the 
cloister (*). A change of life, and mortification of the passions 
are necessary. ‘This it is which makes a true religious; this it 
is which strengthens and secures a vocation. For this we have 
the word of St. Peter. (* 

Henceforth the novice will cultivate a true veneration for the 
holy Habit. He will strive to honor it by his works. He will- 
attend to the instructions of this mute reminder of his monastic 
duties, and heed its silent admonitions when it reproaches him 
for his infidelities. He will promise never to soil this robe 
of recovered innocence, never to necessitate its being repaired 
by dubious penance, but rather to wear it without spot or rent 
throughout his religious life and to present it at God’s tribunal 
stainless and intact as he received it on the day of his pro- 
fession. 

He contracts no rigorous obligation. The flexible cincture 
which he receives denotes that his duties are not strictly obliga- 
tory. ‘The white scapular or hood indicates labor freely accepted 
rather than imposed, because the novices are testing their 
strength, and should make a conscientious effort to perform 
the duties assigned them. By accomplishing God’s will mani- 
fested by obedience, they will obtain light and help to know 


(7) ee IV, 24. (°) II Pet. I, 10. 
(?) Imitation, I, XVIII. 
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their vocation and to derive from it plentiful fruits. Theirs 
is an engagement of love; they should pray that God might 
accept it as the first fruits of their sacrifice and the guarantee of 
an offering to which the vows will, on a future day, give a bind- 
ing force. 


The novice will join in the canticle of thanksgiving by which 
his new brethren hail his entrance into the religious life. He 
will then go to the Church to thank anew our Lord and His 
holy Mother in the outpouring of his heart. He will beg of 
them to bless his noviciate and to aid him in divesting him- 
self of the old man in order to become a true religious. He 
will recommend himself to the saint by whose name he has now 
chosen henceforward to be called, will place his perseverance 
in his patron’s hands and will not fail to call upon him fre- 
quently in future. This blessed day will be spent in thanks- 
giving to God and in protestations of love and fidelity. The 
seventeenth and twenty-fifth chapters of the first book of the 
Imitation read with attention will help to nourish these pious 
sentiments. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Vocation and Formation of Novices 


The reception of the Habit inaugurates the canonical novi- 
ciate. If you make a beginning, begin perfectly, is the counsel 
of St. Bernard. Everything has its proper perfection; the first 
steps in the religious life are no exception and God requires 
this perfection from beginners. What then must be done to 
attain this object? 


The noviciate is the period of trial, during which the Order 
tests the vocation and the dispositions of the aspirants. During 
this period they are instructed and formed in the virtues which 
they must practise. The candidates, on their part, study the 
Order. and endeavor to observe the letter of the rule and particu-. 
larly its spirit. The object of the noviciate, therefore, is two- 
fold: to test the vocation of subjects and to impart to them a 
religious formation. Vocation in our case consists in this, that 
God from eternity destines a soul for the monastic state and de- 
crees to grant it the aptitude and graces necessary to fulfil the 
obligations of this state. There would be no need of a special 
vocation if a soul wished to observe the evangelical counsels 
in the midst of the world. Our Lord invites all the faithful 
thus to live, and this suffices. But it is otherwise when there 
is question of entering the religious state for life, particularly 
an austere Order such as the Cistercian. Our Institute offers 
incomparable advantages; but its end is so sublime, its duties 
so manifold and it calls for so many and such special graces, 
that one has to pray, to reflect, to consult and to try one’s 
strength in good earnest before undertaking definitely such 
obligations. This is the principal object of the noviciate, the 
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importance of which is manifest. On the wisdom with which 
vocations are décided depend, in great measure, both for the 
subject and for the community, peace and happiness, fidelity 
to rule and preservation of the religious spirit, the prosperity 
of the Order, the salvation of souls and the glory of God. 

In itself it is not a sin for a novice to neglect following his 
vocation. God who gives the call does not command; he merely 
invites. Though He proposes a more perfect way in which the 
trial is of longer duration and the soul’s sanctification better 
assured, He still leaves the choice free, and one can be saved 
in the world. Before choosing between the religious life and the 
world one cannot do better than to imagine oneself face to face 
with death, and to meditate in the light of eternity on these 
admonitions of the great Apostle: « We have not here a lasting 
city, but we seek one that is to come y (*). Therefore St. Bernard 
says to us «Chastity is in danger in the midst of pleasure, 
humility amid riches, piety in business affairs, truth in many 
words and charity in this wicked world. Flee from Babylon 
and save your souls by dedicating yourselves to the religious 
state which is so estimable and so worthy of all our desires, 
in which the blind see, the lame walk, lepers*are cleansed and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. The religious 
state, which calls man from death to life, reinstates him in his 
first estate, bestows on him honor, inspires him with hope, ob- 
tains for him strength and a more abundant measure of grace; » 
the religious state which subdues all vices, restrains the tongue, 
regulates the conduct and makes a man endure all things will- 
ingly for the love of God. In practice one sins by disregarding 
the divine call from such culpable principles as an inordinate 
love of temporal goods, of one’s family or of one’s own con- 
venience. The-fault arises solely from the motive, and its grav- 
ity is proportioned to the baseness of the motive. Alas, how 
many imitators has the young man of the Gospel! Jesus looks 
on him with love, and instead of following the good Master 
he goes away sad because of his great possessions (’). The 
Gospel does not say that he is lost; but he forfeited in this life 


(4) Hebr., XIII, 14. 
(2) Mark, X, 17. 
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and in the next the hundredfold promised to those who leave 
all for God. The world with its smiles will inflict on such a 
one perhaps only a long continued disillusionment, and he is 
without any doubt treasuring up bitter regrets for the last 
day. d 

A novice would be gravely culpable if he returned to the 
world with the serious and matured conviction that he could 
not attain salvation by so doing, knowing as he does his weak- 
ness and realizing that one does not receive, amid the dangers 
of the world, the superabundance of graces obtainable in the 
cloister. 


Though each one is permitted to choose his state in life, yet 
no one may prevent another from following the more perfect 
way. It is a sin against charity to employ for this end impor- 
tunate entreaties, raillery, advice or other such means. But 
to have recourse to violence, fear, or deception would constitute 
a grave sin of injustice. 


Superiors and others who have to decide the question of 
vocations, may not refuse a good subject without a just cause; 
nor may they admit one who is unworthy. Regard for the 
common good supersedes personal considerations. Both the 
postulant and the monastery are supremely interested in not 
being deceived; the postulant lest his eternal salvation be com- 
promised; the community that it may gain a candidate if worthy, 
or keep out one who might prove unsatisfactory, 


It is a matter of importance, therefore, to know what are 
the signs of a divine call to religion. The Doctors of the Church 
distinguish two — aptitude and attraction. 


Aptitude consists in a disposition of soul and a condition of 
bodily health by which one is enabled to understand and duly 
fulfil the obligations of our Order. It requires in the first 
place that there be no insuperable obstacle to entrance into 
religion. The law of the Church, our Constitutions (*) and 
Regulations (*) determine the subjects who must be dismissed. 
But it is permitted to test a postulant whose unsuitableness 


(‘) Const., CXLIV, ete. 
(7) Regul. 2, ete. 
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is not evident and who gives some promise of becoming a 
fit subject. 


Since our aim is to tend to perfection by contemplation and 
penance in our community life, by the means which our vows 
and rules provide, the subject should possess sufficient intelli- 
gence, energy, determination and health to understand the 
duties he assumes, to observe them faithfully, to endure our 
austerities and to persevere in spite of difficulties. The qualities 
which are most desirable are a zeal for virtue, love of piety, an 
upright spirit, a submissive will and a congenial character. A 
candidate would be deceived, then, if he presented himself 
for admission to our Order, relying on merely human advantages 
such as a trade, talent or fortune; or if he thought that, in 
order to practise monastic poverty, it is sufficient to be 
habituated to a life of privation, that to feel contentment in 
our life, a liking for the country is sufficient; that to observe 
the rule of silence nothing more than a solitary bent is needed, 
that to become a good lay brother physical strength and a 
love for work are the best qualifications, and that a tempera- 
ment which is proof against austerities together with a good 
voice and musical talent form the best recommendations for 
a choir monk. All of these endowments facilitate our exterior 
observances but the disposition for the interior life is much 
more essential. In fact the union of both would not be sufficient 
to prove a vocation, yet it would be a strong presumptive 
evidence that God is calling a soul to our life. 


The great proof that the call is from God, is generally an 
attraction for the life; a strong attraction which draws the 
soul to the religious life in our Order; a resolute, pleasing and 
constant attraction which does not necessarily exclude a 
natural feeling of repugnance; above all a supernatural attrac- 
tion which proceeds from grace and seeks God. The soul 
which is actuated by such an attraction is not led to religion 
by merely human or blameworthy considerations; nor does 
it act from levity, but appraising the vain pursuits of a worldly 
life at their true value, and fearing the dangers which encom- 
pass such a life, it wishes to preserve its innocence or to recover 
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it by penance, if it has been lost; and so it leaves the world 
and enters the cloister; it exchanges earth for heaven. | 

This attraction, however, is not indispensable. A man 
may, by means of wholesome advice or serious reflection, 
realize the nothingness of all created things and the worth 
of the religious life. Although he feels no attraction to 
religion, yet he possesses sufficient qualifications and a 
determined will to devote himself to God by a life of fidelity 
to all his duties. His vocation will be tested; time will 
discover if his vocation is genuine; the director will judge, 
and those who hold God’s place will give their decision. 
All this is sufficient to sanction a loyal and prudent engage- 
ment. God alone can have inspired this supernatural, 
efficacious and steadfast resolution. He is free to call some 
by appealing to the heart, others by appealing to their 
reason, 

The question of a vocation is not decided in one day. The 
novice, therefore, must pray to know God's will, and submit 
to it when discovered. With a desire to devote mature de- 
liberation to his resolution, he will reflect and consult and 
will not pronounce upon so serious a matter by his own unaided 
lights. He will in particular make a conscientious trial of our 
observances and of our interior life; then experience will show 
what his aptitude is and whether his attraction to the life and 
his resolution to persevere are reliable. 

The principal object of the noviciate, therefore, is the 
practical formation of the subject. This includes~ both intel- 
lectual and moral formation. 


Intellectual Formation — Since the religious life is <a 
school of the divine service y, the novice, even though he were 
a master in Israel, must not disdain to become a pupil and to 
prepare carefully his repetitions. The Word of God became 
an Infant and submitted to learn from His own creatures how 
to speak, to walk, to read and to work. Let the novice learn 
to imitate the humility of the Divine Wisdom and he will be 
wonderfully enlightened. — 

He has need, perhaps, to increase his religious knowledge to 
render it more accurate and thorough; he needs to’ penetrate 
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his soul with a deep and lively faith. He is obliged to know 
the duties of the christian life, and the ordinary means of 
accomplishing them, namely grace, prayer and the sacraments. 
* The pursuit of perfection is to be his fundamental obliga- 
tion. He should know then in what it consists. He should 
know that the spirit of sacrifice removes obstacles, and how 
one reaches the perfection of charity by the practice of the 
different virtues. The ways in which beginners have to walk 
are different from those of proficients and of the perfect.. If he 
knows neither the way nor the end at which he is to arrive, he 
is walking at random and is in danger of going astray. On the 
contrary, when his ideas are clear and precise, he can aim 
directly at the end in view and need take no false step. It is, 
however, sufficient if he possess some knowledge of the things 
of God. Further study will enlighten him still more. This 
is of all the sciences the most indispensable and the most 
absorbing. 


He must-become acquainted with the religious life; he must 
understand the vows and the rules of the Order, its spirit of 
contemplation and penance —in a ‘word, he must know the 
way by which God wishes to lead him to heaven. The Rule 
of St. Benedict should in a special manner engage his atten- 
tion, as being the basis of all our observances. He should 
read it and meditate on it in God’s presence; he should 
listen with docility to those who are commissioned to explain 
it. This Rule is replete with admirable wisdom. It is more- 
over a spiritual directory, a practical school which has formed 
thousands of saints and multitudes of perfect religious. He 
will incline the ear of his heart to the appealing exhortations 
of the Prologue. He can never devote too much time to the 
chapters on the noviciate, on the instruments of good works, on 
Obedience, silence, reverence at prayer, on good zeal, and 
especially to the chapter on humility, which is sufficient to 
purify the soul and Jead it to perfect love (*). ‘The disciplinary 
prescriptions maintain in the monastery good order, regularity, 
peace and union. They curb pride, extirpate sensuality, correct 


(1) Holy Rule, C. VII. 
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violations of Rule and stimulate and govern generosity. In 
a word, the Rule furnishes an effectual discipline which ha- 
bituates the obedient novice to the way of life becoming a 
perfect religious. St. Benedict was pre-destined to become- 
one of the greatest saviors of souls. His spiritual children 
should entertain for him due veneration and a confiding do- 
cility; they should frequently pray to him that they may love 
what he loved and ever be faithful to his instructions (*): 

The novice should also study the Constitutions, the 
Regulations, the ceremonial, the method of the Gregorian 
Chant — briefly, he should study all our monastic laws which 
are henceforward to regulate his conduct. He should observe 
all their external prescriptions since they form the aggregate 
of our duties and declare the will of God regarding us; but 
he should also keep in view their underlying spirit and seek 
under the letter of the Rule the virtues he should practise. In 
this way our least observances will become spiritualized and will 
communicate to us an increase of spiritual life. 

A Cistercian is interested in knowing our blessed Legislator, 
the saints of the Order, the foundation of Citeaux, the different 
reforms which have restored to this ancient tree the fullness of 
its divine sap. This historical study helps us to imbibe the 
spirit of our Fathers. Like St. John Berchmans we shall find 
pleasure in our Rules and in the lives of our blessed members. 

Moral Formation. — It is not sufficient to know our duties, 
we must fulfil them. In the spiritual workshop the intelligence 
holds the torch but the will it is that does the work. Knowl- 
edge shows what is to be done, but a holy life accomplishes 
the work, The principal concern of the novice, therefore, 
should be « Conversion of manners y, that is an increasing 
effort to forsake the maxims, the affections and the works of 
the world, and to adopt the manner of thinking, speaking, 
acting and suffering which constitutes the religious spirit. He 
will never find a time so propitious for this transformation 
as the period of the noviciate. The vigilance of superiors, 
frequent exhortations and corrections, study of the obligations, 


(‘) Orat. off. S. Benedict. 
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good example, abundant graces, leisure from temporal affairs, — 
all contribute to make the noviciate a furnace in which the 
soul is purified, a mould in which like wax it takes on the form 
of the spiritual life, and arsenal where it finds light, arms and 
courage to engage successfully in the battles of the Lord. 
Morally speaking, all the religious life will depend on the 
fervor or negligence of the first formation. A noviceship badly 
made is an evil which proves difficult to correct. ‘This precious 
time must be well spent. It will be a matter for self-reproach 
if one misspends a day, or even an hour, of the noviceship 
period. It is the sowing season: He that soweth sparingly 
shall reap sparingly; and he that soweth abundantly shall reap 
an abundant harvest (*). 


The Rule enumerates four distinct duties which summarize 
the moral formation of the novice: ‘To seek God truly, to 
be zealous for the Work of God, for obedience and for 
humiliations. Before explaining them in detail, we will -re- 
mark that this transformation of our life is a work absolutely 
supernatural, in which nothing can be accomplished without 
the aid of grace. To rely on oneself for success is a certain 
harbinger of failure. « Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it »(*). It is with good reason, there- 
fore, that the Rule exhorts us to beg of God with earnest 
prayer to bring our undertaking to a happy end (*). The novice, 
then, should pray at the outset; he should pray when he has 
already made some progress, and should continue to pray even 
to the end, because without God he is powerless. When nature 
feels the burden grow heavy, let the novice implore the assist- 
ance of the Lord with redoubled supplications. And as grace 
of itself will not sanctify us, one must contribute a generous 
cooperation. This is the way to begin well, to continue well 
and to end well. « If God be for us, who is against us »? 

Thus acted St. Bernard whose noviciate at Citeaux remains 
a model of perfection which all novices of our Order should 
strive to imitate. We know of his recollection, his modest de- 


(4) II. Cor., IX, 6. 
(7) Psal. 126. 
(*) Holy Rule, Prol. 
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portment, his love of penance, his obedience, his general spirit 
of regularity, the enthusiasm with which he devoted himself 
to manual labor despite his delicate constitution, and how, by 
having recourse to prayer, and not to exemptions, when his 
strength failed, he succeeded in observing with the aid of grace, 
the most difficult points of rule. The senior religious, far from 
having to train him in virtue, found in him only matter for 
imitation.  « Bernard, Bernard, for what purpose hast thou 
come here »? or, « If you were now about to die would you 
do this y? These questions he frequently asked himself, and 
they served as a stimulus to begin each day with renewed 
fervor and to make rapid progress in virtue. Here is our 
model. May we love it, study it and reproduce it in our 
own lives! 


CHAPTER V. 


The First Duty of a Novice—Truly to seek God 


Our fundamental duty is to seek God with a sincere heart, 
to seek only Him Whom we are to glorify and possess both 
here on earth and in heaven. We shall, therefore, no longe\ 
be solicitous about the goods of this world. Our frail craft 
might encounter rocks and reefs in the world and thus suffer 
shipwreck. The novice has heeded the warning of the 
Apostle: « Love not the world nor the things which are in 
the world. If any man love the world the charity of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world is the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes and the 
pride of life y('). The world esteems only riches, pleasures 
and honors. These are the idols which cause it to forget God; 
it is constantly speaking of them; its heart is extravagantly 
enamored of them and they form its one aim in life. But « the 
world passes away and the concupiscence thereof ,, without al- 
lowing its votaries to enjoy even the happiness of the present 
life. When the hour of death comes, the rich man must part 
with his wealth; the slave of pleasure and of pride appears 
before the Supreme Judge with a terrible responsibility. To the 
deceitful goods which tarnish the soul and from which death 
separates men irrevocably, the novice prefers the glory and the 
happiness of heaven. He might have obtained this glory and 
happiness by leading a christian life in the world. But in 
order to avail himself of more abundant means and to encounter 
fewer obstacles in his desire to amass treasures in heaven, he 
has willingly left gold to the avaricious, pleasure to. the 


(1) I. John, II, 15-6. 
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voluptuous, honors and independence to the proud. He has 
put a wall of separation between himself and the world by 
entering the cloister. In this he has been truly wise. He must 
now detach himself completely from the world; he must cease 
to follow its maxims and examples which are the reverse of 
the Gospel. He must, therefore, avoid returning to the world 
in thought or imagination, and he must curtail contact with 
it by correspondence or visits. He must endeavor to forget all 
profane pleasures and enjoyments, as well as politics and 
worldly news. He will let the dead bury their dead, bless 
God who has rescued him from danger, and pray for those 
who are still struggling with the tempest. 

He will fear the world even in the persons of his relatives 
and friends whom he has left for God. He will remember 
them at our Lord’s feet; he will offer in their behalf a tribute 
of prayer and sacrifice. But he will jealously suppress any 
excess of tenderness; he will avoid too much communication 
with them and useless solicitude — everything, in a word, that 
would impede the soul from winging its flight to God. 

He should be on his guard, even in the cloister, against the 
spirit of the world; and he should search his own heart in order 
to eradicate from it all remnants of that unworthy spirit. Re- 
solving then to leave all things he should not forget to abandon 
himself (*), by bidding a lasting farewell to the pursuit of 
ease, the promptings of self-love and solicitude regarding health; 
to everything in short that could keep the soul attached to 
earth. He must not endeavor to reconcile grace and fallen 
nature, penance and the desire of comfort, contemplation and 
dissipation. God it iss Whom he should seek henceforth, and 
God will admit no rival. 

Religious are, by excellence, the generation of them that 
seek the Lord *). They have left the world in order to be pre- 
occupied only with heaven. Forgetting all that passes with 
time they keep their souls directed to the « Immortal King of 
Ages » in order to offer Him countless acts of homage and 
to reproduce in themselves His incomparable beauty. They 


(1) §. Ber., Declam. Imitation, II. C. XI. 
(7?) Psalm, 23. 
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do not harbor the thought of created things, except in so far 
as to make them serve as means to rise to the Creator. ‘They 
suppress earthly affections and cultivate in their soul the love 
of God. ‘They sacrifice their natural desires and attach them- 
selves to the will of God, They are happy in thinking of Him, 
in loving Him and in ever obeying His will. Alas! natural 
inconstancy, the press of business, the passions and temptations, 
ever and anon tend to lead them away from God; but with 
equal frequency they recall His Divine Presence. This is a 
laborious exercise; but, by means of this continual effort, they 
divest themselves, little by little, of the thoughts, affections, and 
desires of the world. They amass treasures of virtue, and finally 
a time comes when the soul, captivated by holy love, runs and 
flies, so to speak, instinctively towards its Beloved. Like the 
Spouse of the Canticles it seeks Him everywhere; it enquires 
for Him anxiously; it finds Him in a delightful repose; its long- 
ings and its aspirations are directed to Him constantly, like the 
needle, attracted by the magnet, or the mariner’s compass which 
finds rest only when it points to the polar star. This is what 
converts the cloister into an earthly paradise. In heaven we 
shall possess God, we shall love Him, we shall praise Him 
amid the joys of the intuitive vision. Here on earth we seek 
Him by the light of faith; we do not behold Him, yet we 
believe in Him, we love Him, we praise Him, and thus anticipate 
the occupations of eternity and sometimes experience a foretaste 
of the joys of heaven. God communicates Himself in heaven 
in proportion to the measure in which the soul longs for Him 
here below. ; 


Is not this pursuit of the sovereign Good to which the re- 
ligious devotes his life sublime, is it not inspiring and profitable 
beyond measure? No manner of life is better adapted. to attain 
this end than ours. The presence of our Lord under the 
same roof, the hallowed precincts of the Church, the sound 
of the bells, the statues and inscriptions in the regular places, 
the holy habit which we wear—all urge us to discard the 
customs of the world, to lift up our hearts to better things and 
to live no longer except with God and under His all-seeing 
eye. We do not undertake the sacred ministry, or any external 
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works that would put us into contact with the world. The 
Rule keeps even our relatives at a distance and creates for us 
a pleasing solitude. It exhorts us to occupy our perpetual 
silence with the thought of God; and to assist us to remain in 
the Divine Presence it puts at our disposal pious exhortations 
and spiritual reading. To detach our hearts from the world and 
inflame them with divine love, the Rule cuts off earthly pleas- 
ures and goods, multiplies austerities and bestows in abundance 
opportunities for prayer and the use of the Sacraments. In 
order that our will may be in perfect conformity with that of 
- God, obedience requires the sacrifice of our own will from 
morning until night, and Providence is constantly contravening 
our desires. The novice who is intent solely on glorifying 
God, on laying up treasures in heaven, will avail himself of 
every occasion and will neglect none of the precious advantages 
offered by the Rule. He loves his divine Master and his own 
soul too much to limit his aspirations to a mediocre ideal and 
to ordinary virtue, with which a soul which lacks courage and 
which is possessed of little faith is satisfied. With his gaze con- 
stantly fixed on the divine Model and on our venerated fore- 
bears in religion, he is determined to follow them to the summit 
of perfection and like them to seek God in the high regions of 
consummate sanctity. 


The novice is perhaps still in the first stages of the spiritual 
life. He will in that case begin by seeking God in the purgative 
way, offering to the Lord the sacrifice of a humble and contrite 
heart, purifying his soul with the tears of repentance, and 
striving generously to amend his failings. His director can 
point out to him how he is to set about this objective and on 
what particular point he should concentrate his efforts. But - 
the Holy Rule warns him to be « ever on his guard against sins 
and vices of the tongue, of the eyes, of the hands and feet, and 
in order to eradicate the evil from the very root, it bids him to 
repress disorderly thoughts, self-will and the desires of the flesh. 
He will succeed in his efforts « if he has the fear of God always 
present to him and never loses sight of it, if he is ever mindful 
of the precepts of the Lord, of eternal punishment to which 
their sins condemn those who disregard God, and of eternal 
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life which shall be the portion of those who fear Him ,(*). The 
novice should, more than others, « have death ever before his 
mind, he should fear the day of judgment, contemplate with 
terror an unhappy eternity, sigh after heaven with most ardent 
desires, be convinced that, wherever we are God beholds us, and 
he should confess to Him daily with sighs and tears his past 
sins with the determination to amend his life »(? ): These great 
truths seriously pondered will inspire him with horror for evil, 
sorrow for his faults and amendment of his life. He will bless 
the divine mercy and consider our austerities very endurable 
if he thinks on the punishment which he has deserved. The 
frequent remembrance of his sins will fructify his soul and 
enable it to bring forth humility, vigilance and prayer, and 
will produce the most beautiful blossoms of good works. 

In the first stages of the spiritual life the fear of the Lord 
needs to be strengthened by prayer, pious reading and _ the 
habitual bent of one’s thoughts. But according as the soul is 
purified, the virtues develop and the heart is inflamed and 
dilated. The fear of God’s judgments gives way to the fear of 
not doing enough for heaven and of loving too imperfectly 
the good Master. One fears God less, because one is more 
prompt in loving service. The happiness of God animates 
the soul to fervor by arousing its desire. The beauty of God, 
His goodness and His mercies gain the heart and enkindle the 
fire of charity. One derives more benefit and feels more at- 
traction by fostering hope and love. 

The impulses which carry us to God are various but the way 
is only one, supernatural obedience; whether the will of God 
be manifested by the commandments, the rules, superiors, the 
inspirations of grace or the dispositions of Providence. If one 
adopts any other way he will surely miss his goal, because God 
and His will.are one and the same thing. The Cistercian who 
desires to seek Him, should strive to know the rules thoroughly 
and to observe them in detail whether they be of greater or 
minor importance. He must encounter many sacrifices and 
make acts of renunciation; doing this he is assured of acting 


(1) Holy Rule, C. VII. 
(7) Ibid., C. IV. 
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according to grace and not according to nature. In spite of 
the various prescriptions of the Rule he will feel the need of 
a guide. The Father Master and the Superior have the lights 
of grace attached to their office; they have, moreover, knowledge 
and experience. ‘They will lead him by the hand along the 
ways of the spiritual life; because, without their assistance, he 
might deviate from the right path. They will encourage him, 
stimulate him, check his failings and aid him to retrieve any 
spiritual loss he may suffer. They will be his confidants, his 
truest friends, his visible providence. 

Such is the manner in which a novice should seek God. But 
that he may not seek Him in vain, he must, as St. Bernard 
bids him, seek Him sincerely, assiduously and with persever- 
ance; nothing is to be preferred-to God; God must ever reign 
sole and supreme in his affections. 5 


1.—The novice, then, must seek God sincerely. He will 
be devoted to his duties in private as well as in public; in his 
interior as well as in his exterior conduct. It would avail 
him nothing to appear without blame in the eyes of men, if 
the dispositions of his soul displeased Him whose glance reaches 
even to the secret recesses of the heart (‘). The vigilance of 
superiors, the presence of the community, inspire a selfcontrol 
which is the beginning of wisdom; but infinitely more im- 
portant is it to realize that we are continually under the eye 
of God, which is ever fixed upon us, searching our actions and 
reading our thoughts. Accusations in Chapter, proclamations 
and penances, keep us in check; how much more formidable 
should be the thought of that supreme judgment at which our 
entire lives will be manifested, the issue of which shall be 
eternal. The novice then will deport himself with circum- 
spection and loyalty, from the conviction that none of his actions 
escape the eye of the sovereign Master. 


2.— He will seek God assiduously. To be generous only 
at the beginning of the noviciate, on feast days or at the time 
of retreat, to be content with a fiful fervor like burning straw 
which flares up and is soon spent, would be to give too little to 


(1) I. Kings, XVI, 7. 
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the Lord Who has a claim to all our time. Is there a day on 
which God does not merit to be served as the sovereign Master, 
feared as the supreme Judge, loved as a Father and the best 
of friends? Is there an hour in which heaven is not a good to 
‘be acquired; hell and purgatory to be avoided? Is there a minute 
in which our eternal beatitude cannot be increased? Therefore, 
is it not incumbent on us to utilize with indefatigable zeal a time 
which is so brief and so precious? Can we take too many pre- 
cautions when salvation is at stake? The novice, then, should 
not imitate those laggards who always preach moderation, those 
effeminate souls who dread suffering, who shrink at the thought 
of great sacrifices and who despise minor inconveniences as being 
of little account. The fervent soul overlooks nothing which can 
lead it to God, not even those minor points of rule, or those 
insignificant events of which our days are full. Health and 
sickness, consolations and trials, peace and combat —all are an 
aid to find the Lord. Piously avaricious of God the true re- 
ligious endeavors to lose nothing. He blesses even the suffering 
that helps him to reach his end and dislikes only that which 
debars him from its attainment. 


3. — He will seek God with perseverance. It is but little 
to begin well; the important concern is to continue well and to 
end well. One’s whole life, even the longest, would be all 
too short in the estimate of the man aiming at perfection. Be- 
sides grace and courage time is necessary if one wishes to purify 
the soul thoroughly. If we cease even for a short time to use the 
hoe, weeds begin presently to appear. « Believe me », says 
St. Bernard, « what was trimmed sends out fresh shoots, what 
was driven away returns, what was extinguished enkindles 
anew, what was lulled to sleep, reawakens. It is, therefore, little 
to have.cut away the noxious branches once, it has to be done 
habitually as far as possible. Unless we deceive ourselves we 
shall always find something to remove in spite of the progress 
we may have already made y. In like manner, in order that 
the virtues may acquire their full development, the novice needs 
time and assiduous, unflagging perseverance. 

According as he advances, perfection will seem to him to 
rise higher and higher and to become more remote. Instead 
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of losing confidence, he becomes more sanguine. It is because he 
himself is mounting higher that the horizon ever grows more 
expansive. The novice must prepare his soul for temptation 
when he enters the service of God (*). If he feels that he is 
called he must beware of leaving the cloister and returning to 
the world. He who looks back after putting his hand to the 
plough, is not fit for the kingdom of heaven (*?). He Whom 
we seek sometimes finds men who believe for a time and fall 
away in season of trial. The soul needs temptation. When 
it possesses God and abounds in sweetness, it is consoled and 
advances henceforward with more courage. But the caresses 
of grace might perhaps give occasion to pride and sensuality. 
Nothing establishes the soul more securely in humility, nothing 
so divests it of self, as temptations and trials accepted in good 
part. This explains why God shows His special love for us when 
we are laden with the cross. 


(‘) Ecclus. II, 1. 
(?) Luke, IX, 62. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Seeking God (Continued). Temptations of Novices 


The temptations to which novices are subject are some- 
times the unhappy fruit of abatement in fervor. Our holy 
Father, St. Bernard, compares novices to a vine in blossom. 
What he fears for the tender shoots is the blight, caused by 
the chilling of fervor (‘). ‘They begin by serving God with 
generosity, the first steps give promise of good fruit. Little 
by little they tire of the constraint and become remiss: in their 
interior life and in the regular observances, God in His turn 
grows cool, diminishes His choice graces, according as their 
tepidity increases. What is the result? The novice now becomes. 
less vigilant and more bereft of help from on high; he is ex- 
posed to greater temptations; his senses no longer brook con- 
trol; his imagination wanders; his spirit becomes worldly; he 
has to do himself violence to follow the regular exercises. He 
encounters difficulties everywhere and finds no consolation. 
The soul yet weak, seeing itself deprived of spiritual joys, in- 
dulges again the gratification of the senses. The privations of 
the desert cause it to regret the fleshpots of Egypt. It murmurs 
against fatigue, against combats, against Moses, that is to say, 
against Superiors. ‘The novice has only to renew his fervor in 
order to recover peace and joy. Let him become more vigilant, 
let him observe the Rule with greater exactitude, let him pray 
with earnestness and fervor — in a word, let him once more 
seek God alone. ‘The temptation will then speedily disappear, 


(4) S. Ber. Serm. 63 in Can. 
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or it will redound to his greater advantage, if_God permits 
it to continue as a trial. 


Another great remedy is to humble oneself and to apply 
oneself to work. The prudent novice will be on his guard 
against the senses and the imagination; he will watch over 
his thoughts, affections, desires and labors, in order to leave 
no Opportunity to the enemy. In this way he often forestalls 
danger. If he does not succeed he humbles himself before 
God in the consciousness of his misery. Alarmed at his weak- 
ness he cries from the depths of his heart to God Who alone 
can protect him. Hell can prevail in no wise against humility, 
a virtue which charms the heart of God. A humble man is 
secure, or if he should fall into some defect, he frankly admits 
his failure; he rises again and proceeds on his way with more 
precaution. From the beginning he will discover his tempta- 
tions, not to his brethren who could afford him no remedy and 
who might be disedified, but to his confessor, his Father-Master 
or Superior, as he may deem most expedient. Fidelity to this 
practice of humility so much recommended by the Rule is 
recompensed by abundant blessings. It is a matter of experi- 
ence that the mere resolutions of manifesting a temptation in 
all simplicity, often suffices to dispel it; while a slight tempta- 
tion becomes dangerous as soon as one determines to combat it 
all alone. According to Cassian, the devil, no matter how 
artfully he strives, will never succeed in deceiving a solitary, 
even though he be young and inexperienced, unless he per- 
suades him to conceal his interior from a feeling of pride or of 
shame. It was a maxim among the ancient monks that if one 
experienced difficulty in manifesting a thought to his Superior 
this fact alone proved that it was suggested by the devil (*): 
Another motive which should induce a novice to reveal his 
secret thoughts is that Superiors receive with especial charity 


souls that are tried. It is by temptation that great virtue is_ 


formed; this is the way by which most of the saints were con- 
ducted. If he were wounded or even defeated in the struggle, 
he would be received with all the more tenderness, like a child 


(1) Cassian, Instit., IV, 10. 
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that returns, covered with wounds, and is embraced by its 
mother and fostered by her loving care. 

Besides the temptations common to all the faithful, novices 
are tried in a particular manner by three others which tend 


to give them a disrelish for their vocation and to draw them 
back to the world. 


The first of these temptations is fear which gives rise to 
needless care and anxiety, — long hours of humiliating and 
tiresome manual labor, rigorous fasting, unpalatable food, long 
watching. Novices fear the not being able to endure so much. 
Upon the first feeling of fatigue they murmur against the order 
of the house; at the first humiliation they lose their equanimity. 
They came to the monastery to be offered as a holocaust, but 
the sacrificer has scarcely raised his hand when the victim re- 
coils. If they overcome these initial fears, the demon of pusil- 
lanimity transfers his attacks from the flesh to the spirit, and 
displays before the disordered imagination all the monsters that 
are calculated to daunt ordinary courage. The sacrifice is rep- 
resented as interminable; our relatives will be left desolate; 
the undertaking is so serious; the austerities so rigorous; the soul 
so weak. Will the community understand us? Will the Su- 
periors or the brethren make life intolerable? The times in 
which we live are so unstable! Shall we persevere in a state 
so holy but so pregnant with responsibilities? 


Such fears as these can scarcely come except from an evil 
source. It is not reasonable to take alarm before knowing 
well if any cause for it exists; it is not honorable to retreat upon 
the first attack, nor is it becoming a christian to grow dis- 
couraged through remissness in prayer.. One may fear being un- 
able to persevere; but it is easy, at least, to make an effort. We 
distrust ourselves, and rightly so; but help from on high is 
“assured us. What other novices have done and what they are 
still doing why should not any particular one do with the aid 
of grace? Let him ask and strength will be given him. For- 
merly the Lord’s yoke appeared sweet; it has remained so, but 
perhaps the novice has allowed his first fervor to grow cold. 
Nature raises its voice because it has gained control. Nature 
must be silenced by the thought of heaven where our happiness 
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shall be in proportion to the number and generosity of our 
sacrifices. We must make no account of the passing trials of 
life: «For that which is momentary and light of our tribula- 
tion, worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal 
weight of glory (*)». Why worry about the future which we 
perhaps shall never see? Why suffer in anticipation troubles 
which may never befall us? « Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof » (7). By sanctifying the present we secure perseverance. 
The suffering which is sweetened by faith and love is of short 
duration. And even if it be hard to live in our Order it is 
very consoling to die in its bosom. 

The second temptation is that of example, 

A number of postulants and novices are seen leaving the 
monastery in quick succession. The question then suggests it- 
self, does our manner of life surpass the average strength of 
the young men of the present age? Is it beyond human endur- 
ance? Or, perhaps, the religious life as exemplified in the 
conduct of its members falls short of the ideal formed in the 
mind of the postulants before entrance, and he asks himself 
what advantage is to be gained by remaining? When coming 
to religion he expected to find there only saints; but he soon 
discovers human nature much in evidence. He can say as did 
Molina the well-known Carthusian monk, «I left men to find 
meny. Would it be worth the trouble to enter religion and 
to renounce the most innocent pleasures of life in order to 
resemble some of the exemplars before me and to acquire only 
a mediocre degree of virtue? 

Of the postulants who leave, some are not called, others 
have not sufficient courage to correspond with the grace of their 
vocation. ‘Their departure would be a futile excuse to palliate 
our lack of generosity. Pleasure and disorder multiply their 
victims in the world, and scarce one is found to censure the 
world on this account; while our penitent life is deemed un- 
worthy of toleration. Nevertheless, men of every condition in 
life and of every age enjoy perfect health in the practice of 
our observances. ‘The large number of our members who live 


G) T Cor ive at. 
(2) Matth., VI, 34. 
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to a good old age is a practical proof that the Rule does not 
surpass the ordinary endurance of the men of our days. 


The world abounds in scandals, whereas in the cloister there 
is scarce anything more reprehensible than slight disedification. 
It is no surprise that absolute perfection is not to be found 
on earth and that there still remain among men some remnants 
of human weakness. Long years and countless victories are 
needed for a man to die to himself and to acquire an eminent 
degree of virtue. If these objectives remain unattained, the 
fault is not to be imputed to the Rules which have formed 
multitudes of saints; just as it is not the fault of christianity 
that so many who profess it do not abide by its principles. 
The novice who wishes to improve spiritually has only to be- 
come more devoted to the work of his holy vocation. Let him 
apply himself to contemplate the Divine Model and to imitate 
our sainted brethren. The incentive of these shining examples 
of religious perfection will be more potent to inspire him effec- 
tually unto edification, than will that of the lukewarm to cause 
him to grow slack (*). If living examples are sought after why 
regard those members whose conduct is a temptation to laxity, 
why not rather take as models those numerous brethren whose 
lives invite to a generous emulation. The novice who copies 
into his own life the predominant virtue of each of his brethren, 
according to the recommendation of St. Anthony, will soon be 
perfect. As he becomes better acquainted with the community 
he will find ample matter for edification. Moreover, he shall 
be held responsible only for his own vocation. Let him, there- 
fore, avail himself of every opportunity to insure it; of good 
example by encouraging himself to improve, of evil example by 
distrusting his fidelity. 

The third temptation of the novice is presumption. Deem- 
ing himself immovably established in virtue, he considers soli- 
tude to be no longer his congenial element. Since he can now 
so easily apply himself to his duties, he would not expose himself 
to any danger by returning to the world, where good example 
is so rare and where consequently his presence would be much 


(4) Imitation, I. XVIII. 
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more productive of good than in the retirement of the cloister. 
If he is a priest, his retreat is a decided loss for the Church 
and a cause of grief to his diocese. He wants to place his light 
upon a candlestick and not to leave it concealed under a bushel. 
We ought to humble ourselves but not to bury ourselves alive 
in solitude. There are many occasions of practising humility 
in the world without embracing so material a manner of life 
which quenches the spirit and checks laudable zeal and en- 
deavor. Alas! formerly he regarded the world as beset with 
peril, it has not since changed. The novice has not had time 
to bring about in himself a complete transformation. What . 
assurance can he have that his virtue, still immature but. grad- 
ually developing through the influence surrounding him in‘soli- 
tude, — what assurance can he have that he will preserve this 
virtue amid the perils of the world? Ought he endanger his 
own salvation under the pretext of helping to save others? 
Should he ever unhappily fall, he would be deprived of the 
‘blessings of the cloister and would forfeit the fruits of his zeal, 
while his imprudence might be a source of injury to many souls. 
The desire of greater good has deceived many. The devil cares 
not by what road the novice leaves the monastery; his depar- 
ture is all he desires. 


Every thought contrary to his state, regardless of the pious 
motives which might prompt it, should be suspected by a novice 
as soon as anything of natural satisfaction finds place in it, 
whether this be freedom, comfort, honor or temporal advantages. 
Any idea that flatters fallen nature does not come from God. 
Can we suppose that God grants the grace of vocation today 
to withdraw it tomorrow? And if He should will such a change, 
is it not through the Superiors He would manifest it? 


A novice is zealous for God’s glary and for the salvation 
of souls. God grant that this heavenly flame may ever enkindle 
his zeal and consume his entire life. But he should beware of 
abandoning the cloister with a view of doing more good else- 
where. By raising to God indefatigable hands in prayer and by 
generously immolating himself in our austere life he perhaps 
is obtaining success for the pulpit, the confessional and other 
external works of religion. From the depths of his retreat he 
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exercises a fruitful apostolate, all the more necessary inasmuch 
as it calls down grace, the more honorable as it establishes us 
in God, and the more desirable, since it is meritorious whilst 
at the same time free from danger. 


The sacred ministry in the midst of the world may lead 
to fatigue, negligence or dissipation; while the more one devotes 
himself to the apostolate of prayer and sacrifice, the more the 
soul is purified and united to God. Our sphere in life seems 
to be very obscure; but it would be erroneous to estimate spirit- 
ual fruit by external activity, or to mistake display for achieve- 
ment, Our own interests for God’s glory. It will be alleged that 
our state buries us alive; we grant that is true, but in this we 
resemble the seed consigned to the earth, for otherwise it would 
remain unproductive. When the seed dies and comes to life 
again it produces fruit a hundredfold, Our life may appear 
petty and commonplace, but only in the estimation of those 
who do not appreciate its utility. Wholly occupied in obedi- 
ence, disengaged from earthly things by penance, consecrated to 
God by unceasing prayer and continually employed for God 
and with God, it is more divine than human. Hence a religious 
who is actuated by zeal will obtain all his desires and will be 
instrumental in saving many souls. 

Candidates should therefore esteem and love their voca- 
tion. They should not wound our Lord by abandoning His 
service which is so honorable and by casting off His yoke which 
is so sweet, in order to take up the yoke of a worldly life, com- 
plained of always and everywhere by its votaries. The novice 
is, indeed, free. “The Church and the Rule recognize this in 
explicit terms. If the novice is satisfied that he is not called, he 
should depart. But if he proves unfaithful to his vocation 
through inconstancy or weakness, St. Bernard and the ancient 
Fathers hesitate not to charge him with apostacy in the wider 
sense of the term(*).- His entrance into religion had placed 
on his brow an aureola of glory; this he forfeits by departing 
from religion. Our obligations are, indeed, serious, but He 
who has called us will aid us to fulfil them. We may not dis- 


(‘) S. Ber. Ep. 107, 108; Serm. 62 in Can. 
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trust His grace. If one were a religious of only mediocre piety, 

it would still be better to adhere to his vocation rather than 
to expose himself to becoming an indifferent christian in the 
world. It has always been observed that a novice who abandons 
his vocation does not ordinarily succeed in the world, an ill- 
starred fatality seems to pursue him. He nowhere finds peace, 
happiness or success. God grant that misery may at length recall 
the prodigal! But how much more secure and honorable is it 
to be faithful to his vocation than to have one day to regret the 
misfortune of having forfeited that which is with difficulty 
recovered! 

You, then, who seek the Lord, seek Him in good earnest, 
seek Him assiduously and with perseverance. Seek Him while 
He is to be found; call upon Him while He is nigh. « The 
heavens and the earth shall pass away y, says our holy Father, 
St. Bernard, « before you fail to find Him if thus you seek, before 
you fail to receive if thus you ask, before you find the door 
shut against you if thus you knock y (*): 


(‘) S. Ber. Serm. 37 de Diversis. 
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The Second Duty of the Novice: 
Zeal for the Work of God 


The principal occupation of the monk is what our Rule 
calls « The Work of God y, by excellence: The Holv Mass, 
the Divine Office and the entire assemblage of religious duties 
which constitute the Divine Service. In our monasteries this 
is Our principal observance; to it all our other duties are sub- 
ordinate; to it nothing is to be preferred (*). The Work of 
God it is especially that makes us religious and contemplatives. 
We shall speak elsewhere of the various part of which it is 
composed, confining ourselves here to a few remarks regarding 
the general dispositions with which we should learn to perform 
the Work of God from the very beginning of our religious 
life. “hese dispositions can be reduced to three: 


1.— Exterior modesty. We mention this first because it is 
the first to be observed. Yet it is only accessory; attention and 
devotion form the soul of the divine service. 

Modesty is the mother of recollection and of edification. 
When the eyes are cast earthwards the soul is lifted towards 
heaven and the entrance to many temptations is closed. Per- 
fection is impossible of attainment without a guard over the 
senses. The novice, therefore, should make it his first aim to 
regulate his exterior and to be modest at all times and in all 
places. The most effectual means of acquiring and maintain- 
ing modesty is to cultivate the practice of remembering the 


(1) Holy Rule, XLIII. 
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presence of God, to converse with Him and to live under His 
gaze. ‘Time will render this practice habitual. When long 
and generous combats will have controlled the passions and 
eradicated at their source levity, dissipation and everything 
that offends against propriety, then the interior regulated by 
virtue will easily and instinctively dispose in right order all 
the actions of the exterior man. The exterior will then faith- 
fully mirror the interior dispositions. Then God, having taken 
full possession of the heart, will manifest His presence in the 
eyes, in the demeanor, words and in actions. The modesty of 
the body will be, as it were, a reflection of the beauty of the soul. 


In these respects the novice ordinarily is deficient. He should, 
therefore, apply himself with patience and perseverance to 
acquire this modesty, explained by St. Bernard in his usual 
happy style and grace of language: « Behold our novices. What 
we observe in them is a blossom —the blossom of a ‘newly- 
regulated conduct, the blossom of a more regular manner of 
life. They have assumed an air of reserve. Their countenance 
and general bearing are well disciplined. This change in their 
exterior gives me much pleasure. They are now less concerned 
than formerly about the garments they wear, their words are 
fewer, their faces more cheerful, their looks more modest, their 
movements more grave y (‘). They should be modest every- 
where but particularly in the choir. God is omnipresent; 
everywhere the eyes of the Lord are upon the good and the 
wicked. May this truth impress us vividly when we assist at 
the Divine Office. Let us ever bear in mind the admonition 
of the prophet: « Serve ye the Lord with fear, y (*) « With hu- 
mility, with gravity and with trembling (*). The choir is an 
earthly paradise. The infinite majesty of God fills the temple. 
Multitudes of angels form the court of the Great King, while 
we sinners of « dust and ashes y, mingling with the heavenly 
spirits, presume to join with the heavenly hierarchies in offer- 
ing to God the sacrifice of our hearts and lips. We should 
then be like angels in choir, as was said of our early fathers 


(‘) S. Ber. Serm. 63 in Can. 
(7) Holy Rule, XIX. 
(*) Holy Rule, XLVII. 
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at Citeaux; or rather we should strive to imitate the recollec- 
tion, the sentiment of profound adoration, the modest gravity 
of Mary and of Joseph in the presence of the Divine Infant, or 
of our Lord Himself before His eternal Father. 


We should never take complacency in our talents after the 
manner of worldlings, and we should avoid a vain display of 
our musical endowments. Such a pitiful device of self-love 
would deserve the ironical applause of the demon of pride. Our 
sole object should be to please God and to immolate our- 
selves at His feet as victims of praise. . The burden of our long 
watching, the duration of the Office, the fatigue caused by. the 
chanting, the inclemency of the seasons and such like pretexts 
should not be deemed sufficiently weighty motives for sparing 
our voice, mutilating our bows, seeking comfortable postures 
and leaning lazily on our elbows. We will avoid indulging 
curiosity and thus refrain from looking distractedly around..the 
choir; on the contrary we will keep our eyes modestly- cast down 
or fixed on the book, on the holy Tabernacle or on some object 
which can raise the soul to God. A religious who is truly 
zealous for the Divine Office, should remember that he is de- 
puted by the Church to wait on its King and its God. He 
should contemplate the infinite majesty of Him who deigns 
to admit him to an audience; he should consider his own noth- 
ingness in the presence of so much greatness and his many 
miseries before so much holiness. He should realize that he 
has a responsibile duty in choir and at the altar; he is to show 
due honor to the Divine Master and to the Church in heaven, he 
is to solace those suffering in Purgatory, to protect the Church 
on earth, to extend its conquests, to bring within its pale infidel 
nations, to abolish heresy and schism, to rekindle fervor in the 
tepid, to convert sinners, to console the afflicted, to save the 
dying, in a word, to call down from heaven all manner of bless- 
ings upon an ungrateful and guilty world. Souls have so much 
need of grace and yet pray so little. Their eternal lot depends 
to some extent on the fervor or tepidity with which the religious 
assists at the Divine Office. Moreover, he has so many motives 
for praising God, for thanking Him, imploring His pardon 
and soliciting His mercy. He is too much penetrated with the 
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sense of the Divine Presence to indulge in vain tenderness or 
to allow himself to be overcome by fatigue. He is wholly intent 
on praying in a manner worthy of God, profitable to the interests 
of all and productive of good for himself. ; 


This exterior modesty which he observes at the Offices, he 
maintains also in the Church, during the intervals, and at manual 
labor. He awakens his faith in the real Presence and prostrates 
his whole being in profound adoration. This interior attitude 
is manifested exteriorly by silence and reverence. A hasty gait, a 
dissipated demeanor, aimless and distracted looks, hurried and 
careless bows would be irreverent and reprehensible in any 
Church, how much more objectionable in our monastic Churches! 
Where shall we be religious if we fail to prove ourselves such 
at the foot of the holy Altar? We cannot always maintain the 
mind and heart in sentiments of piety, but it is at least in our 
power to observe this religious modesty which, in its measure, 
praises and reverences God. 


2.— Altention of the mind and devotion of the heart are yet 
more essential than decorum of the body. « God is a spirit, and 
requires to be adored in spirit and in truth y (’) A reverential 
attitude edifies men and pleases the Lord: but we must not 
allow our mind to wander amid dangerous and idle thoughts. It 
is incongruous to have the lips in choir and the heart in the 
street (*). The religious finds his true models in the angels 
absorbed in the contemplation of the Divinity and repeating with 
a fervor and a love which eternity shall not abate: « Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Hosts; all the earth is full of His glory » (’): 


In order to prepare his mind to perform the Work of God in 
a befitting manner, the novice should study the psalms in a spirit 
of piety, as well as the rubrics, the ceremonies, the chant and 
the psalmody according to the rules of our Order. With a 
view to preclude distractions during the Office, and, in order 
not to disturb the attention of the choir, he should prepare 
the office beforehand especially if he has any part to read or 


(1) John, IV, 24. 
(°) S. Bonav., Spec. vit. rel. I. - 
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sing. With what punctilio, service is rendered to princes of this 
world! Does the service of the King of kings demand less 
attention? 


The best preparation of the mind is the habit of recollection. 
If one is continually dissipated the Divine Office will be said 
with constant distractions. Whoever desires to become a man 
of prayer must begin by becoming a man of silence and recollec- 
tion. The pious novice, then, will endeavor to bring his spirit 
under control by observing a strict guard over his exterior and 
interior senses, by gradually checking the wanderings of the 
imagination, vain musing on the past, dangerous and _ useless 
thoughts and all excessive preoccupations. He will meditate, on 
the eternal years, review his sins with a humble and contrite 
heart, bless God for His countless benefits and frequently reflect 
on the important duties of his vocation. He will habituate him- 
self to lifting up his mind to God, either directly or through 
the medium of creatures, and to pouring out his heart into the 
Heart of the good Master. These are some of the excellent 
means of withdrawing the soul from all that could distract it or 
tarnish its purity and of concentrating it on the things of God. 
But time and persevering endeavor are necessary to attain to 
that happy state where frivolous thoughts can find no entrance, 
and where the soul filled with God is transformed into a solitude 
secure from the din and noise of the world. Since our life is 
devoted principally to contemplation this continuous effort must 
begin even from the noviciate; it must be pursued with constancy 
and courage in spite of the apparent futility of our endeavors. 
We must be inflamed with an ardor that fears no sacrifice, but 
we must exercise due moderation which excludes all excessive 
tension and fatigue. Thus one will eventually acquire control 
over the thoughts, and prayer will become as it were habitual. 
Manual labor itself, instead of offering any hindrance to 
recollection, will rather promote it by adding fresh vigor to 
the mind. 

During the intervals our soul will lay up a store of spiritual 
provision and fill itself with God by pious exercises. Obedience 
it is that assigns to us the place for reading and determines for 
us the book to read. We will leave to the votaries of the world 
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purely profane knowledge, and such books as minister to 
curiosity and amusement. This vain diversion does not become 
a monk who has consecrated his life to seeking God alone and 
whose sole desire should be to become proficient in the science 
of the saints. Unless obedience decide otherwise the monk’s 
reading should have as its sole object his edification and his 
christian, clerical and monastic formation; it should aid him in 
acquiring the perfection of his state and in resembling our Divine 
Lord, the Model of all perfection. Jesus should be our favorite 
book. After the example of St. Augustine and St. Bernard we 
shall find those books uninteresting which make no mention 
of Jesus; and even their attractive features will make no appeal 
to us. ‘Thus empty of creatures and filled with God the soul 
will be ever disposed for prayer. When the time for the Office 


comes,-we should proceed to the choir with all diligence but at- 


the same time with due gravity, lest occasion be given to dis- 
sipation. To be late for the Office without sufficient cause would 
be to commit a fault at the very beginning of this Work of 


God. Novices as a rule are asigned no duty which would prevent 


them from arriving in good time for the Office. They should, 


therefore, use every endeavor to be in time. We must accustom — 


ourselves in all things to punctuality; but to be punctual is a 
sacred duty when there is question of the Divine Office. 

Leaving at the door of the Church all that is not God, saluting 
with a profound bow of adoration the sacred. Guest in our 
Tabernacles, and penetrated with a lively sense of the presence 
of the infinite majesty of Him Whom we are about to praise, 
and sensible of the needs of the Church in whose name we are 
to pray, we shall direct our intention, and summon to the prayer 
all the powers of our soul. 


3. — Devotion of the heart is not less necessary than attention 
of the mind. .- ; 
Devotion presupposes first of all detachment. For how can 
the soul raise itself to God in prayer if the mind is detained on 
earth by dissipation and the will by inordinate attachments? 
There is no room for devotion in a man who is full of self and 
of creatures; his thoughts escape him and attach themselves to 
the objects of his affections. The heart thus remains dry with 
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regard to God and the will feels a repugnance to submit to 
Him. To detach oneself from creatures is to recover liberty. 
Once released, the soul mounts easily towards heaven. God gives 
Himself sparingly to such souls as find Him alone insufficient 
for themselves; while to those who leave all for His sake He 
gives Himself without reserve. He sometimes manifests to them 
special marks of love and tenderness. God alone! He who 
possesses God has everything. He is too avaricious for whom 
God is not sufficient. Such is the motto of those who wish to 
find Him in prayer. This is why the Fathers of the desert re- 
quired that those who wished to share in their life of union 
with God, should bring their hearts empty in order that they 
might be filled with the Holy Ghost. _ | 

The novice, therefore, should rid his heart of all affection 
for the goods of this world and for all earthly joys. He should 
check all inordinate love for his relatives, and, in an especial 
manner, he should remove from his heart love of ease, desire 
of pleasure, fear of suffering. He should beware of confidence 
in his own, judgment and attachment to’his own will. If this 
renunciation seems difficult he must remember that it is necessary 
in order to find God. « He who made you entirely, wishes to 
possess your entire being » (*). One must sacrifice everything 
in order to possess God completely *). ‘The happiness of loving 
Him without a rival and of being loved by Him, the liberty and 
peace of heart which are the fruits of detachment, make us bless 
the sacrifices which deliver us from slavery and procure for us 
the friendship of the Lord. 

The novice must be especially on his guard against becoming 
entangled in particular friendships. A newcomer excites in- 
terest. ‘Ihe charity of the brethren desires to anticipate his 
needs. All are happy at his entrance, but some are more 
demonstrative than others in testifying their pleasure. Let the 
novice beware of forming familiarities and of allowing preference 
to take root in his heart. He cannot-display an excess of affec- 
tion or regard towards one without impairing his love for all. 
Particular friendships, mutual attentions, tokens of sympathy, 


(1) S. Aug. 
(7) Imitation, III, XXVII. 
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intimacies and such-like familiarities will evidence a weak 
character and will prove a source of much misery and annoy- 
ance. The soul fettered by unruly affections will not possess 
the untrammelled liberty of lifting itself to God in prayer and 
of belonging solely to Him. God on His part will appear less 
tender because He cannot accept a divided allegiance; He de- 
mands the entire heart. If affection becomes sensual and 
passionate, it will imperil the most delicate of the virtues and 
will become in a measure carnal. Happy the novice who so 
lives in the community and loves all his brethren“in such a way 
that he is attached to no one in particular and thus preserves 
solitude of heart. « Desire not to be singularly praised or be- 
loved y, says the Imitation, « for this belongs to God alone 
Who hath none like to Himself; neither desire that any one’s 
heart should be set on thee nor do thou let thyself be taken 
up with the love of any one; but let Jesus be in thee, and in 
every good man » (’). 

Detachment removes obstacles and a life of prayer nourishes 
devotion. Our Lord said to His disciples: « We ought always 
to pray, and not to faint » (*). This admonition is addressed 
especially to contemplative religious. « They should, therefore, 
endeavor », according to the teaching of St. Augustine, « to 
praise God at work, to praise Him while eating and drinking 
and to praise Him even at rest and in sleep » (*): 

The intention of adoring God, of thanking Him, of sup- 
plicating His graces and of doing penance in each of our 
actions, makes our life a continual prayer. Prayer is expressed 
in the choir by the fervor that accompanies our words, at work 
by our physical exertion but it is always the same prayer (‘); as 
there is the same desire of praising God. 

Doing all things for God is another method of | praying 
always. ‘The endeavor we employ to act in a manner worthy 
of God is an uninterrupted exercise of the faith, reverence, love 
and devotion which we: bear Him. ‘Thus one who works 
prays, one who eats prays; in fine, whatsoever one does is a 


1) Imitation, II, VIII. 

2) Luke, XVIII, 1. 

3) S. Aug., in psal., CXLVI. 
4) Ibid., in psal., XXXVII. 
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prayer since he is continually intent on honoring God. In this 
Way one is a religious in everything; he no longer lives as a 
mere man, but as a man of God. ) 

It is easy ordinarily to combine prayer of the mind and of 
the heart with manual labor. To make our life a continuous 
prayer we should spend our days in an uninterrupted occupa- 
tion with God as far as this is humanly possible, avoiding 
excessive fatigue and strain. It is before the holy Tabernacle 
that the religious loves to pour out his heart into the Heart 
of the Divine Master; yet the cloisters, the fields, wherever duty 
calls him, is for the religious a place of prayer; because the 
monastery is the house of God, and the entire creation declares 
the goodness, the wisdom and the power of its Author. The 
just man has only to enter the sanctuary of his soul to find 
God and to converse familiarly with Him. It requires constant 
effort to attain to this happy state of soul, but with perseverance 
aided by grace one acquires facility in the art of prayer and 
achieves results which one scarce dared hope for. How richly 
the soul is recompensed for its trouble when it arrives at this 
constant union with God! How swiftly and delightfully the 
days pass in His company! How dreary and void are those days 
in which it cannot converse familiarly with Him! 

This habit of prayer forms the best preparation for the Divine 
Office and disposes one continually for the Work of God. Prayer 
and pious reading will fill up our intervals and inflame still 
more the sacred fire of devotion. Nothing henceforth will be 
easier than to adore God in spirit and in truth, to keep our 
mind in accord with our voice, to pray with humility, with 
purity of heart and with deep sentiments of respect; perhaps 
in time, with compunction and tears so much recommended 
in Our Rule (*). We shall thus fulfil this angelic ministry like 
the blessed spirits. We shall procure God’s greater glory, obtain 
grace for the Church, and for ourselves a treasure of merit and 
of holy joy. 

There is nothing unimportant inthe house of God; every- 
thing is great and honorable in the Divine service. A Mass 
to be served, a lesson to be read, the duty of acolyte or of 


(‘) Holy Rule, XIX, 
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thurifer to be fulfilled, are honors which might excite the holy 
envy of the Angels. St. Thibauld, a descendant of the royal 
blood of France, after renouncing the honors of the world and 
choosing the humble life of a Cistercian at the monastery of 
Vaux-de-Cernay, did not consider it beneath his quality of 
prince or of his abbatial dignity to fulfil in his turn the duty 
of servant of the Church, with such humility and piety as won 
the admiration of all his religious brethren. When a duty of 
this kind is confided to the novices they should deem themselves 
honored. They should make careful preparation and acquit 
themselves of it with faith, respect and devotion. At the re-. 
membrance of their numberless faults and of the honor which 
God confers on them, they should humble themselves for their 
unworthiness and bless the mercies of the Lord. 


Many, sensible of their limited capacity, feel but little at- 
traction for certain duties of the choir. They should not be 
discouraged, but should undertake with ardor every duty proper 
to their state. They will be convinced by experience that one 
does not realize the extent of one’s aptitudes until one has 
cultivated them, and that very often the endeavor to succeed 
results in success. We see every, day with much consolation 
that difficulties which appear insurmountable vanish under the 
influence of prayer and perseverance. But there always remains 
the inestimable resource of supplying by additional virtue what 
is lacking in external qualifications. 


The fervent novice is not content with the regular exercises 
of piety though he accomplishes these with generosity. His 
devotion feels the need of offering to the Lord a _ personal 
tribute of gratitude and of love. He has received very much 
from God. Is it not therefore just that he should be generous 
in returning gratitude? ‘The unfailing practice of reciting 
daily the Rosary, of making regularly the Way of the Cross, a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, to the Blessed Virgin, etc., will 
obtain for the novice many precious blessings and will become 
for him a source of abundant merit provided that these deyo- 
tions are regulated by obedience. He must be on his guard 
against omitting his private devotions through caprice or 
sloth; but he may omit them without scruple when circum- 
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stances require. Spiritual direction, attraction and_ personal 
needs will determine what practices the novice should adopt. 
Mental prayer is especially recommended inasmuch as we are 
obliged by the Rule to recite many vocal prayers. 

Exercises of piety are very effectual means of arriving at 
perfection; but they are not the exclusive means, nor are they 
perfection itself. Novices should not, therefore, confine them- 
selves to the mere accomplishment of their daily duties. They 
should make them the means to correct their faults or to acquire 
the necessary virtues. ‘They should estimate their value not 
by the consolations or dryness which may accompany them, nor 
by the relish or dislike with which they undertake them, but 
by the spiritual profit they derive from them. A good prayer is 
that which inspires us with a determined resolution to fulfil all 
our duties. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Third Duty of a Novice: Obedience 


Obedience and Self-will 


St. Benedict requires of the novice, in the third place, zeal 
for obedience (*)._ He devotes to this fundamental virtue several 
chapters of the Rule (*). He refers to it on almost every page 
and under various forms. It is in fact the principal character- 
istic of his work. He begins by saying that he directs his words 
to those who renounce their own will and take up the powerful 
and brilliant armor of obedience (*). He invites them to pre- 
pare their hearts and hands for the combats of this holy 
virtue (*) under a rule and an Abbot — generous combats which 
create the resolute class of monks called cenobites, while 
independence and caprice produce Sarabites and Gyrovagues (°): 
The monastery is a school in which the master teaches, com- 
mands and governs according to the Rule; while the disciple 
keeps silence, listens, and obeys (°). Novices(*), professed, re- 
ligious who exercise any art, procurator, deans, priests and 
prior, all must obey. The more anyone is raised above the 
others the more insistently and forcefully is obedience recom- 
mended to him. The Abbot himself obeys, by commanding 
according to the Rule. This obedience is expected to be 
supernatural and interior, and is to be shown to every Superior 


Holy Rule, LVIII. 

Chaps. V, LXVIII, LXXI, VII. 
ae Rule, Prol. 

Ibid. 
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and in every circumstance: in choir, at work, in the various 
employments, in things which are difficult, repugnant and even 
impossible, in works of supererogation and in the interior di- 
rection of the conscience. Therefore, no one in the monastery 
does what pleases him, but each brother follows the Rule as 
guide, honoring God in the Superiors and submitting even to 
his brethren. Obedience is in truth the way that leads to God. 
To persevere in obedience to the precepts, or to lead us back 
by the prescribed penances, is the object of the Rule and the 
very reason of its existence. As the Divine Will thus animates 
all and each of our actions, the Lord reigns in His house and 
we thereby find life. Our forebears lived lives of sanctity be- 
cause they practised exact obedience. But if eternal death 
becomes the portion of an unhappy monk, he will but receive 
the chastisement of his obstinate disobedience. 


Obedience is the guide which leads us to ‘God. It is an im- 
portant guide; for it is to our own highest interest to know 
what the sovereign Master commands, counsels or forbids. Out- 
side of God’s will, whether it be by sin or by imperfection, 
disorder reigns. Obedience is a necessary guide; without it our 
mind with its illusions, our heart with its passions, and our 
enfeebled will would lead us into a wrong road, or would prevail 
upon us to leave the right way either by excess or by defect. 
Obedience is a faithful guide which accompanies us all day 
long indicating our every duty and regulating all our move- 
ments. It is an absolutely secure guide which harmonizes our 
will with the wisdom and the will of God, communicates to our 
actions divine rectitude and renders us practically infallible 
and impeccable. My Superior may err in commanding, but 
it is impossible for me to go wrong if I obey, provided he bids 
me do nothing which is manifestly contrary to God’s Will. I can 
always answer my Judge with assurance: I have obeyed as 
Thou didst command me. While a person in the world, left 
to his discretion, often knows not what course to adopt and 
proceeds with anxiety, a religious need have no hesitation or 
disquietude; he is certain of remaining in the right way when 
he obeys, and of straying from it when he disobeys. Obedience, 
then is the sun that dispels the clouds of doubt and puts the 
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will of God in full evidence. It is a thread that guides his 
steps in the labyrinth of vice and virtue, the refreshing cloud 
that goes before the people of God to lead them into the 
Promised Land, the angel who guides Tobias; it is, in a word, 
God Himself saying unceasingly: « This is the way of life; out- 
side of this is the abyss. » What peace of soul this assurance 
affords! And what a blessing ever to keep our feet in this way! 


Obedience is an honorable subjection. The world, blinded 
with pride and independence, regards obedience as a slavery, a 
degradation, a yoke. But is it not true liberty when one can 
walk towards his last end securely and without trammel or 
hinderance? Is it not genuine greatness to see only God in our 
Superiors and to submit to Him alone? Is it not true nobility 
to think and to will even as God? If obedience is a yoke, happy 
the man who has borne it from his youth! He has ploughed 
a fruitful furrow, while he should have hurried to disaster by 
indulging his passions. 

Obedience effects the purification of the soul and brings about 
a death abounding in life. It delivers from sin by penance, from 
earthly goods by poverty, from pleasure of the senses by chastity 
and austerities, from pride by various humiliations. Its un-’ 
ceasing action eventually removes all unruly attachments. Evil 
is incompatible with obedience. In order to reform the soul 
thoroughly it is not necessary to- fast, to watch or to use the 
discipline more severely than others, it is sufficient to obey from 
the heart and will. In this way the whole interior is regulated 
and tranquilized; even attachment to our own will, that interior 
idol of predilection, is at last cast down, and the temple of our 
soul is devoted wholly to the worship of God. Obedience leads 
to sacrifice; but its sword severs only our bonds, its holocaust 
consumes only our vices. This immolation procures for us the 
plentitude of life; this fire purifies us like gold in the crucible. 

Obedience forms the riches of the religious life; it is the key 
of perfection, an inexhaustible mine of heavenly treasures. Apart 
from its own merit, obedience exercises all the other virtues, 
multiplies their acts, and, sanctifying each moment, leaves 
nothing for self but offers all to God. Each of its prescriptions 
is a check to nature, but is at the same time a golden treasure. 
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And the weightier the treasure is the more contented is the 
possessor. Under the influence of obedience what was indiffer- 
ent becomes a virtue; and what was good becomes better. 
« Whether the obedient man reads or writes, whether he speaks 
or keeps silence, whether he eats or abstains, everything counts 
as an act of virtue by the merit of holy obedience y. When 
obedience is violated, sin or imperfection is the consequence. 
Without the sanction of obedience even the best works lose 
their value. « If unaccompanied by obedience, neither zeal in 
action, y says St. Bernard, « nor the repose of contemplation, 
nor tears of penance can please Him Who so loved this virtue 
as to die rather than fail in its observance y (*): Such also is 
the mind of St. Benedict. For if he counsels us to do more 
than is commanded, he requires at the same time the consent of 
the superior (*), so necessary is it that obedience should stamp 
with the seal of the divine will everything we do! 


Obedience is the characteristic of true love, and of union 
with God. Our Lord repeatedly enunciates this truth (°). A 
tenderness which. abounds in sweetness and yet refuses to obey 
is only a puerile tenderness. To wish to enjoy the Sovereign 
Good and not to give oneself to Him is simply a refined egoism. 
Obedience alone prefers God to the entire world, recognizes 
Him as the Supreme Master and rears for Him a throne on 
which the will does Him homage by all its acts. A long con- 
tinued habit of submission forms this perfect conformity of 
will which is a characteristic mark of friendship. It charms 
the Heart of our heavenly Father, gains for us intimate rela- 
tions with Him, communicates to us a mystical kinship, a 
mysterious affinity with Jesus. He Himself proclaims: « Who- 
ever does the will of my Father, he is my brother, and sister 
and mother ». 

For the Christian, obedience is one of the most important 
of the moral virtues. Religion excels by reason of its object 
which approaches so near to God; but obedience offers as a 
holocaust what we hold most intimate and dear: our judgment 


(1) §. Bern., Liber ad Milites Templi, XIII. 
(2) Holy Rule, XLIX 
(*) John, XIV, 21-4. 
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and our will. This is the reason why it is worth more than 
victims, or rather why it is the most excellent gift which we 
can offer. 

In a monastery obedience is the fundamental virtue. When 
it is vowed it makes one a religious; when it is well observed 
it makes one live as a religious. It is the basic element of our 
communities, the bond which unites the members with the 
head; it is the strength of regular discipline. Without obedience 
life in the cloister would be intolerable and even impossible. 
With the aid of obedience everything is orderly and peace 
reigns. The religious are the joy of their Superiors. They 
advance towards perfection without taking even one false 
step; they are worthy imitators of their glorious ancestors who 
were heroes of obedience. Do we desire to know if we are 
dying to ourselves, if our virtues are growing strong, if our 
love for God is sincere and fervent, if, in a word, we are true 
religious? Let us examine our spirit of submission; this'is the 
thermometer by which we are to measure our fervor and gauge 
our progress, this is the generator of sanctity. A regular does 
not merit the name if he is not a man who lives according to 
his rule. Thus our Fathers, according to Cassian, « preferred 
obedience to manual labor, to reading, to silence, to retirement 
in the cell, to all the virtues; they considered that everything 
should yield to obedience. They were satisfied to undergo any 
loss whatever, rather than impair this treasure y ('). 

We shall appreciate the value of obedience still better if 
we consider the havoc self-will works in souls. Free will is a 
gift of God, precious but beset with peril, the source of life 
or of death, of love or of hatred; it opens heaven or reveals the 
infernal abyss; it makes a man an angel or a demon. What 
can be wiser or more secure than to yield our will back into 
God's hands so that we may preserve it from error by obedience? 
As soon as it comes under our control, it ceases to be good. St. 
Bernard, in a few simple, pointed words defines self-will « as 
that which is not common to us with God and men but which 
is peculiar to ourselves alone y. Self-will is, therefore, a di- 
vergence of our will from God, from the Rule and from 


(1) Cassian, De Coenob. Instit. 
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Superiors. Self-will is at its highest when this divergence bears 
upon the substance of the act so that one wills what is forbidden 
and does not will what is prescribed or counselled. Self-will, 
in a lesser degree, prevails when the divergence concerns de- 
tails of the act, so that one wills what God wills but not at 
the time or at the place or in the manner that God’s will ordains. 
We thus make a compromise between God's will and our own, | 
we strive to unite obedience and disobedience. Self-will in fine 
holds sway when we will what God wills, but from motives of 
which He does not approve. We propose as an end g¢ neither 
the glory of God, nor the good of our brethren, but ourselves y. 
Self-will may also be defined as an inordinate attachment to 
our own will. When we should sacrifice self-will we recoil at 
the difficulty. Hence results disobedience either partial or com- 
plete, occasional or habitual, disobedience of weakness or of 
contempt. Indefinitely various in its capricious and changeable 
manifestations, disobedience is one in its origin which is self- 
indulgence. It is the development of egoism under its twofold 
form of pride and sensuality. It proceeds more frequently per- 
haps from instinct than from reason, from the promptings of 
the senses rather than from the higher faculties of the soul. It is 
the case of matter oppressing the spirit, reason excluding 
faith, nature triumphing over grace, man preferring himself to 
God. It cannot, therefore, be good. 

Disobedience is sinful when it causes any precept either grave 
or light to be violated, or when it wounds any virtue. It is a 
positive imperfection when it contravenes a counsel which is 
intimated to us by God or by His representatives. « Self-will 
is the fruitful source of faults, the hot-bed of vice, the incentive 
to all evil. No one falls into sin except through it; no one 
remains faithful to God under its sway (*): Therefore, « re- 
press self-will and hell forthwith ceases to exist (7) y. Neither 
will there be any purgatory, nor temporal chastisements, because 
sin will have disappeared. « What in fact, does God hate and 
punish except self-will y? Trials alone would remain by reason 
of the profit which virtue derives from them. 


(4) S. Laur. Justin., De Ligno Vitz, Lv. 6, De obed., c. 1. 
(7) St. Bernard. 
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Self-love, being the only source of evil, mars all that is 
good. It diminishes the value of our good actions when it 
mingles with them minor acts of disobedience or intentions 
which are not acceptable to God, and deprives us of all the 
merit of our actions when it is their sole principle. God will 
not reward what we do not accomplish for His sake. St. Bernard 
“emphatically teaches this same truth: « My fasting does not 
please the Bridegroom when He discovers in it the vice of self- 
love instead of the lily of obedience. The same applies to 
silence, watching, prayer, reading, manual labor; in a word, it 
applies to every monastic observance in which self-love insinuates 
itself and which is not animated by obedience to the Superior. 
These observances are, indeed, good in themsélves, but I should 
not reckon them among the lilies of the virtues. . . A great 
evil, therefore, is self-will since it causes your good actions not 
to be good for you (*) »- Therefore, adds the holy Doctor, it 
is self-will that prompts you not to conform to the example 
and counsel of the seniors; it whispers to you not to obey. Alas, 
how many of our actions are of very little worth in spite of 
their estimable exterior, because self-love and reliance on our 
own judgment secretly undermine them, like a worm that spares 
the rind but devours the inside of the fruit! 

Such conduct would be a deplorable inconsistency in a 
religious. « You have confided to mey says St. Bernard, 
«the care of your soul, why therefore do you again interfere 
and resume its guidance?y The professed brother has given 
up his will in its entirety; to withdraw it in detail would be 
a sacrilegious theft; for it no longer belongs to him; it has 
been consecrated to God. But alas! presumption has confidence : 
only in self; vainglory feels it a humiliation to live in sub- 
jection. An unmortified spirit seeks enjoyment and shrinks 
from sacrifice. Even in the most holy undertakings self-will 
«ever does more evil than goody. We have given ourselves 
to God. He wills to govern us through our Superiors. A holo- 
caust is vitiated with rapine when one offers it without their 
permission. ‘The victim which the Lord primarily claims, as 
being already promised and due, is our will. Whatever puts 


(1) S. Bernard, Serm. 72 in Can., 14. 
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this to death will be graciously received and whatever strength- 
ens its life will be rejected. While obedience wins a crown 
for eternity and in this life bestows peace and joy, self-will, on 
the contrary, entails suffering and deserves no recompense. God 
hereby shows that He condemns. self-will; and Superiors are 
under an obligation to destroy it. «It isin itself an intolerable 
burdeny. What folly to put oneself to so much pains not only 
without hope of reward, but even to lay up a debt of justice 
that will be rigorously atoned for in purgatory! 

Hence our blessed Father St. Benedict, warns us «not to 
love our own will, but «to hate it, to abandon ity. He 
wishes that «no one in the monastery should follow his own 
will. Selfwill in fact destroys obedience, renders authority 
of no avail, severs the head from the members, disturbs the 
peace and order of the community, saddens and disedifies the 
brethren, induces coolness and restraint between God and the 
soul, disturbs the heart and closes the eyes of reason, so that 
instead of becoming perfect one remains a slave to the senses. 
Self-will and attachment to one’s judgment form a double lep- 
rosy in the heart, a leprosy all the more destructive in that it is 
concealed from view. This state of soul works sad and grievous 
injury, it is, says St. Bernard, «a ferocious beast, a ravening 
wolf, a cruel lioness, a perfidious vipery. Obedience is, there- 
fore, the characteristic mark of the religious spirit while self, 
will is peculiar to the spirit of the world. «Utterly to crucify 
and to mortify his will is the end of the cenobite; this comprises 
all the perfection of the religious lifey(*). Perfect humility 
essentially consists in submission of our will to the will of God. 
«Much more merit is gained by subjecting ourselves at all times 
to the will of another than by mortifying our body by rigorous 
fastingy. This is the teaching of the Abbot John in Cassian’s 
Conferences, of St. Bonaventure, of St. Bernard and of St. 
Gregory the Great. Hence, since it is the duty of a religious to 
tend to perfection, and since the only way to perfection is by 
obedience, let us love this virtue dearly as our treasure and our 
life, let us fly from self-will as being our worst enemy and the 
most perfidious of traitors. 


(1) Cass., Coll. XIX, c. VIII. 
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It is, therefore, the will of God and not his own. will that 
the novice must accomplish after the example of Jesus Christ. 
He must humble himself by becoming a child of obedience. 
He will accept the orders of heaven as they are manifested to 
him by his Superiors, seconding their zeal by his docility, 
hearkening to them and submitting to them as the Infant Jesus 
listened to Mary and Joseph and obeyed in their persons His 
heavenly Father. The probation of a novice, as well as the 
hidden life of the Savior, should be summed up in this one 
word: «He was obedient to themy. The novice has not yet 
made the vow of obedience. He is, therefore, free to dispose of 
his person and of his will; but every state has its duties, and 
since the time of probation is the infancy of the religious life, 
the condition of the novice requires him to obey as a child. 
There is question here not only of expediency but also of honor. 
One is received into the monastery only under the implied con- 
dition that one will obey. The edification of others makes it 
a duty of charity. Without obedience it would be impossible 
for the novice to acquire the requisite knowledge of the life, 
to develop the virtues of the state or to test his vocation. Lack 
of.submission in a novice would give occasion of scandal, would 
endanger proper discipline and introduce relaxation. Hence 
it follows that obedience is for him a duty of position before 
it becomes a duty arising from profession. Besides, novices 
cannot ordinarily violate obedience except through a vicious 
principle which would render their conduct reprehensible. Let 
them, therefore, cherish and love obedience and strive to per- 
fect it ever more and more, so that the passing years may mark 
a continual progress in obedience. Profession and length of 
time wili add a new lustre to their former regularity; and 
with the aid of divine grace when they shall have taken their 
place among the professed, after a generous renunciation of 
their own will, they shall live henceforward in perfect conform- 
ity with the will of God. 


a 


CHAPTER IX, 


Obedience (Continued.) —Its Qualities 


Obedience should be supernatural in the intention, exact 
in execution and complete in submission. 


I.— Supernatural in the intention. Away with human 
obedience which sees merely man in the representatives of God, 
and considers their orders from a human viewpoint, and dis- 
covers only political wisdom in the monastic observances. Such 
obedience seeks only personal satisfaction, the esteem of the 
community, the good graces of the Superiors. It indulges ease 
in secret and displays a love for regularity only when it is seen 
or fears to be proclaimed or subjected to penance. Would a 
novice wish to imitate the schoolboy who fears the rod, or the 
slave who is ever watching the eyes of his master? Such obedi- 
ence is worldly and alien to the spirit of the cloister. God 
will not recompense it because He was not its object. A reli- 
gious should not regulate his life merely by reason. He should 
seek the Lord and live by faith. He should endeavor to make 
satisfaction for his faults, to correct his defects, to grow in vir- 
tue, to preserve himself from eternal death, to lay up merits 
for eternity, and above all to please and glorify God. This 
should henceforth be his sole ambition, and obedience is the 
only means of realizing it. He should reverence, love and 
accomplish with pious earnestness, the least points of the Rule 
and every order of the Superiors, adoring in all and above all 
the holy Will of God. He should consider not man but God 
alone by the eyes of faith. In the persons of the Abbot and his 
assistants he should see only the representatives of Jesus 
Christ (*)- To listen to them is to listen to the Divine Master; 


(1) Holy Rule, II. 
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to obey them is to obey God Himself (*). Their canonical ap- 
pointment as Superiors having invested them with divine author- 
ity, the novice should behold in them God ever present with 
us; God to Whom he gives his confidence, God Who answers, 
commands and corrects. This is why he kneels at the Abbot’s 
feet as before our Lord in the Tabernacle. He should main- 
tain in full vigor and strive never. to lose sight of the presence 
of God in the Superiors, for this is the soul and life of our 
monastic observances. The proper motive for obedience is the 
prescription of the Rule or the command of the Superior. It 
can also be motivated by fear of God, or by the spirit of 
penance, or by love, or. rather by all these virtues at once. 
Whether the thing commanded be good or indifferent, these 
viewpoints of faith will render the obedience exceedingly meri- 
torious, one’s conscience will be reassured, the community edi- 
fied and God’s good pleasure obtained. Need we add, that the 
more supernatural obedience is, the easier it becomes. How 
can one refuse a sacrifice or find it difficult when one considers 
that it is the Good Master Who asks it? I am more certain 
of this than if Our Lord appeared to me to intimate His will, 
or if an angel came to communicate to me the divine mandate. 
It can be said that this spirit of faith invests obedience with all 
the other qualities which it should possess. 


Il.—Obedience should be exact in execution 


The Rule specifies as the first condition of obedience that 
it be prompt. If the bell rings, or the Superior calls or makes 
a sign, is it.not God in each case who gives the summons? 
We should, therefore, interrupt immediately the work at which 
we are engaged if this be anywise possible; we should leave a 
letter unfinished, and hasten to execute the order of the Su- 
perior with such expedition «that the command of the master 
and its perfect fulfilment by the disciple — actuated by the 
fear of God — might be in a manner simultaneousy. The 
spirit of faith furnishing, as it were, wings, «the obedient brother 
knows nothing of delay, abhors procrastination, rejects inde- 
cision, endeavors to understand the order, prepares his eyes 


(1) Tei .* 
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to see, his ears to hear, his tongue to speak, his hands to act, 
his feet to walk. He assembles all his powers to receive the 
good pleasure of him who commands,; or rather, he does not 
await an express order, a desire suffices for his good will. 


Obedience ought to be universal. It must embrace the 
entire ambit of duty: ‘The Rule, Constitutions, Regulations, 
Definitions of the General Chapter, Ceremonial of the Order, 
Method of the Chant, Customs of the House, etc.—Is not the 
will of God expressed in each of these? Obedience must be 
practised towards all who hold authority: The Abbot, the sub- 
ordinate Superiors, the Novice-Master, the president of. the 
work, the one in charge of any particular department. Are 
they not all in the sphere of their charge the visible depositories 
of God's will for us? We should be obedient even towards our 

_brethren. The Holy Rule counsels this, wishing thereby to’ 
secure for us on all occasions the fruits of holy obedience and 
to subdue our own will and judgment. Nevertheless, the orders 
of Superiors should be complied with in preference to the wishes 
of ordinary individuals, and the will of the Abbot should pre- 
vail over that of his subordinates. 


Obedience is to be respected at all times, in all places and | 
at every age; because there is no time or place-or age in which 
we may neglect the Divine Will and in. which obedience ceases 
to be the treasure of the religious. Obedience must be practised 
in all things, little as well as great. One who is properly in- 
structed, knows that all prescriptions have not the same rela- 
tive importance; he does not mistake a counsel for a precept, 
an imperfection for a grave or venial sin. But if such a one 
has a generous and delicate conscience, he does not require, in 
order to obey, that the importance of the matter be manifest, 

or that God should assume a tone of authority and threaten 
punishment in case of noncompliance. On the contrary when- 
ever the will of God is intimated to him he accomplishes it 
with alacrity and love. Whether the order appears quite reason- 
‘able or lacking in prudence or under whatever form it may 
appear, provided it does.not wound the conscience, it is always 
the Divine Will. So too, whether the thing enjoined be pleas- 
ant or disagreeable, conformable to our inclinations, or other- 
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wise, because we are to consider the divine good pleasure and 
not our own fancy. If duty were acceptable by reason of its 
object or because of the person who exacts it, the will would 
become reconciled to it more easily and remain attached to it 
more perseveringly; but in these circumstances it would be 
dificult to invest the work with a supernatural character. 
Whereas, if the duty be repugnant and a sacrifice is demanded 
in its performance, either because of the difficulty or because 
of an interior state of trial, much merit is gained and a notable — 
advance in perfection is made, especially if one acts in a spirit 
of generosity. Blessed, indeed, are those souls who are so dead 
to themselves that they are not ordinarily sensible of the diffi- 
culty. 

Obedience should have place in the common life. The 
‘novice will observe exemplary religious giving the points of 
rule which regard the common life preference to everything 
else, and complying with them exactly, being convinced that the 
fervent observance of these rules is specially conducive to re- 
ligious perfection, These observances indicate the will of God 
regarding the monastery. They are the permanent Rule which 
the exceptions should confirm by their rare occurrence and not 
weaken by excessive frequency. A monk should never deem 
himself more happy than when he participates in the regularity 
of his brethren, is unnoticed in the community, and is striving 
to be forgotten by all. Away with those vicious singularities, 
born of pride and lack of mortification! They are refined grati- 
fications of self-will which disturb the good order of the house 
and place an obstacle to personal sanctification. “They are as 
blameworthy, as are deserving of praise, the fidelity, which has 
sufficient courage to resist the influence of bad example, and 
the generosity, which accomplishes more than is of obligation 
with due permission. Let us foster none of those vain and 
subtle inventions; by reason of which we excuse ourselves from 
the regular observance or obtain dispensations without sufficient 
cause. If our needs are real we ought to make them known 
with simplicity; if they are only imaginary we should ignore 
them. When we accustom ourselves from the begining of our 
religious life to observe the common life and to endure in its’ 
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entirety the austerity of the Rule, the will is strengthened by 
sacrifice and we feel much more capable of effort than we dared 
to anticipate. But if we place the exceptions before the Rule, 
and ask for unnecessary permissions, nature will soon regain 
the ascendancy which it was compelled to relinquish, and we 
soon become conscious of a greater weakness than we appre- 
hended. It is easier to pay no attention to nature than to check 
oneself in soliciting concessions. One obstacle in the way is 
sufhcient to make one stumble. Novices when discouraged com- 
plain of only one point of rule in which they cannot triumph 
over themselves, or of one confrere with whom they cannot be- 
come reconciled. They perhaps flatter themselves by saying 
that everything else delights them. ‘They wish to conciliate 
duty with caprice and obedience with self-will. They wish to 
give themselves to God in many things and to indulge their 
own will in many others, As soon as a novice gives ear to the 
remonstrances of nature, he is in danger. If he compromises 
with duty and obeys only halfheartedly he will eventually leave 
the cloister and imperil his salvation; or if he remains, his re- 
ligious life will be tepid and utterly devoid of the true monastic 
spirit. How reprehensible thus to correspond to the grace of 
his vocation! 

Obedience should also extend to dispensations and mitiga- 
tions as well as to the common observances. ‘The Superior, 
knowing the circumstances of the community, may grant ex- 
emptions from the Rule and may prescribe a mitigated regi- 
men. God speaks through him. . To decline to accept an indul- 
gence in case of need and to persist in following the regular 
life like our brethren, is to act according to caprice and to 
refuse the Lord the sacrifice which alone is acceptable to Him — 
that of our will. We must be obedient even in works of sup- 
ererogation. The Holy Rule offers the explicit counsel of doing 
more that is prescribed, and is not less explicit in forbidding 
the brethren to do anything without permission. Considering 
the destructive influence of self-will and the fundamental obli- 
gation of doing nothing contrary to the regular observances, 
one should place the Rule before every consideration, and 
should add nothing that might be out of harmony with its 
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prescriptions. What we offer to God voluntarily in excess of 
the Rule, should be concealed as far as possible under the 
mantle of humility. 

Obedience must be punctual and precise. The truly spiritual 
man will avoid overdoing the thing commanded by excessive 
attention to minor considerations and by scrupulosity. He will 
also avoid negligence or the making use of lax interpretations 
and merely formal obedience. He will observe for each duty 
the prescribed time, place and manner, because he wishes to do 
everything for God. He reverences the Will of God both in 
the substance of the action and in the accessory details. To 
fulfil the precept only partially by neglecting unimportant 
circumstances, diminishes the merit of the action, indulges 
nature, disregards the Sovereign Master and lets fall to the 
ground the sacred particles of His adorable Will. 

Are we fearful of procuring too much glory for God, too 
many graces for needy souls, too much beatitude for ourselves? 
The majesty of the Lord Whom we serve, His love, His many 
benefits, deserve that we should give to obedience the utmost 
perfection which alone renders it worthy of God. Jesus Christ 
during thirty years did the same things which fill up our days. 
It should be possible to say of a religious what the Evangelist 
says of the Divine Model: « He has done all things well » (’). 

How dear to a loving soul are those minor points of rule! 
How such a soul prizes them! Are they not the thread of whose 
fiber the spiritual life is composed? ‘Take away those accessory 
observances and what remains of one’s daily life? We should, 
therefore, set a religious value on details. Human _ prudence 
will perhaps whisper: « These things are only minutiae y. We 
should answer boldly: « Nay, they are little manifestations of 
delicate attention; and you know how. such acts are appreciated 
among friends,— much more than great services. They are 
the flowers of the heart, the perfume of the affections y (?). 

The novice, therefore, must carefully study the rules from 
_ his first entrance into religion. He must often read them with 
a view to grasping thoroughly their import. The rules point 


(1) Mark, VII, 37. 
(2) Gay, Christian Life and Virtues, Vol. IT., p. 284. 
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out his duty in the service of God; they are the code of laws 
according to which he shall be judged. But the novice must 
not neglect to combine with manual labor the cultivation of 
the soul, that spirit of faith which seeks beneath the rind of the 
letter the fruit of the interior virtues, He will thus become a 
perfect religious, the monastery will be a fertile soil, and each 
observance will produce its sheaf of merits. Notwithstanding 
their precision and profusion of detail, our rules must some- 
times make use of general terms and leave a measure of scope 
to individual initiative. It is then useful, at least at the begin- 
ning of the religious life, that a special program should determine 
how the intervals are to be employed, should regulate one’s 
private devotions and works of supererogation, should adapt 
to personal needs and attractions the counsels and directions 
offered to all, and should specify the faults to be corrected 
and the virtues to be acquired. Prudently drawn up and duly 
approved, it supplies for experience, it checks caprice, banishes 
torpor, remedies dryness, extends the sphere of obedience and 
completes the immolation of the will. All this includes a 
perpetual sacrifice of self all the more meritorious in that it 
is spontaneous. A good novice will be happy in following his 
own particular regime; and he will observe it,~under the au- 
thority of his Superiors, almost as exactly as the common Rules 
of the house. He will never neglect them through sloth or 
caprice. But if necessity, obedience, propriety or charity should 
sometimes require that these practices be omitted, he will have 
no hesitation in complying. ‘The saints were faithful to these 
particular observances on which heaven seems to have set its 
seal of approval. For God revealed to St. Stephen an infraction 
committed by St. Bernard, while still a novice, against a devout 


custom of reciting daily the seven penitential psalms (1). We 


may believe that this revelation was made less for St. Bernard’s 
sake than for ours. 

III.— Obedience should be complete in regard to sub- 
mission. Obey from the heart, says St. Paul (?). To render 
submission with the hand and to refuse that of the mind and 


(*) Grand Ex. B. 1, c. XVII. 
(?) Ephes, VI, 6. 
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of the will would be to commit a rapine in the holocaust; it 
would be the service of a slave, a body without a soul, God 
does not want lifeless victims. He desires that our obedience 
should be a sacrifice of our body and heart (*). 

« Submission of the will y. All of those adroit representations, 
those dexterous maneuvers and importunate requests those 
complaints and other such ingenuities by which we endeavor 
to compel the Superiors to prescribe or counsel what we our- 
selves desire, are an illusion and a mockery. Does not all this 
subvert order and falsify obedience or at least deprive it of 
merit? Instead of giving to God one’s liberty does not this mode 
of acting defend it against His claims and expose it to all 
manner of peril. «Subject your will then to that of your 
Superior as the steed submits to be guided by its rider. Attach 
your heart to the thing commanded as the boat is attached to 
the vessel which tows it. Be loyally, profoundly and completely 
dependent; receive from the voice of authority your every 
movement even as Jesus received His from the Eternal 
Father y (2). 

The Rule assures us that «our obedience will be ac- 
ceptable to God and pleasing to men if it fulfils the 
precept without fear, with promptitude and fervor, without 
murmuring or hesitancy. . . but with a good heart (*)- 

« Without fear y. The Rule prescribes austerities, humilia- 
tions, silence, mutual forbearance, an uninterrupted state of 
dependence. The Superiors sometimes order things which are 
dificult and humiliating; and it is the multiplicity and con- 
tinuity of these things which makes the sacrifice so bitter, for 
we must persevere unto the end. Moreover, one may have 
personal trials to endure, and many real difficulties frequently 
exaggerated by fear. A true religious will give heed neither 
to the apprehensions created by the imagination nor to the 
uninviting nature of the sacrifices he may be called upon to 
make.  « Tribulations rage; persecution abounds; sinners lay 
their snares; the wicked place obstacles in his path; but the . 


(1) Holy Rule, Prol. 
(2) Gay, Ibid. Vol. IL, p. 391. 
(*°) Holy Rule, V. 
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good religious will not swerve from the way of obedience (*): 
He will appeal for help to that power which establishes virtue 
in the citadel of constancy (*). As Abraham who hoped against 
all hope (*), he obtains from confidence in God intrepid 
courage, and indefatigable perseverance. He stimulates his 
zeal by thoughts suggested by faith and supplicates grace to 
which nothing is impossible. Convinced that God can grant 
him strength and preserve him from all troublesome conse- 
quences, he fears only one evil, that of disobedience. Courage, 
however, is not rashness. If the burden appears excessive or 
the order impossible, one is free to make respectful and sub- 
missive representations. 

If they are not accepted, the Rule wishes that the brother, 
should obey trusting in God’s help. 

« Obedience must be prompt ». Away with that temporizing 
obedience which costs urgent solicitations and which must be 
taken by assault, as it were, by the use of a formal pre- 
cept. Away with that needless delay in execution, which 
would cause the work to be begun by the indulgence of self- 
will. There is, then, to be no hesitation that would indicate 
carelessness, and likewise no unseemly haste which would con- 
vey the impression that one is anxious to be rid of the duty. 
Precipitation gives rise to feverish excitement and spoils the 
whole effect. But when one remains calm, one accomplishes 
more and preserves union with God. 

« With fervor y. Everything should be done with zeal. It is 
for God we act, and nothing is negligible in the service of so 
great a master. A fervent soul does not easily forget the wishes 
of his Superiors. A feeble and indolent obedience is character- 
istic of a weak faith and languishing love. 

« Without any expression of resistance y. ‘To leave an order 
unfulfilled may arise from mere weakness or forgetfulness. But 
to say that one does not wish to do it, is rebellion. To bring 
forward countless objections and excuses is tantamount to 
striving against God in order to thwart His will. 


(1) S. Bern. Serm. 41 Divers. 
(2) Ibid. 
(3) Ibid., n. 2. 
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« With joy ». God loves a cheerful giver; where as if one 
obeys with sadness or through necessity his obedience will not 
be acceptable (’) Serenity of countenance and obliging words 
enhance the charm of obedience. But obedience is devoid of 
beauty when there is nothing in the heart but displeasure 
and chagrin. A sombre countenance, a brow bedimmed with 
shadows, indicates that the soul is lacking in devotion. Can 
one willingly command an individual whose countenance is 
beclouded with sadness? As obedience is sullen when it ‘is 
yielded only as a last resource, or as a matter of necessity, when 
one seems to say: « Do not ask me to do this again y; so it 
is: pleasing to God, to the Superiors and to the community, 
when it breathes that air of cheerfulness which made the prophet 
say: « My heart is ready, O Lord, my heart is ready » (’). 

« Without murmuring y « If you murmur interiorly. the ex- 
terior fulfilment of the precept is not the virtue of obedience, 
but the cloak of your malice » (° . This would be, indeed, 
nothing less than concealing under the exterior pretense of 
submission, a rebellious, timid or languid soul already well- 
nigh subdued by self-love, by fear of sacrifice or by indulgence 
in ease and comfort. How mean a practice murmuring is! How 
distasteful to God, to Superiors, to the community, and what 
a source of annoyance even to him who is guilty of it. This 
vice renders the yoke of obedience extremely heavy and deprives 
this virtue of its merit and glory. Murmuring is always 
culpable as soon as consented to and contracts the additional 
guilt of scandal if it is manifested exteriorly. Let us never forget 
how severely and how persistently the Holy Rule condemns and 
pursues it. We allude here only to sadness and murmuring 
which are voluntary, When they are well combatted they do 
not offend God or divest obedience of its merit. They prove, 
nevertheless, that nature is not yet subdued and that is is useful 
to reawaken the spirit of faith, the desire of spiritual goods, 
and the fear and love of God. 

« Submission of the judgment y. « If this is lacking, perfect 
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obedience is impossible; promptitude and zeal in execution 
are impossible; the much-esteemed simplicity of blind obedience 
is impossible, as are also humility and courage in trying cir- 
cumstances, —in a word the vigor and dignity of this virtue 
of obedience are impaired » (*). What the judgment deliberately 
disapproves of the will does not accomplish, or undertakes only 
with displeasure, tardiness and languor. One who feels the 
need of judging the Superior and his orders before complying, is 
intoxicated with pride and is not actuated with the spirit of 
humble submission; he follows his own will and has confidence 
only in himself. The obedience which moves the will only and 
not the judgment is limping and even paralyzed. The faith 
that must see before believing is very weak indeed. Are they 
religious « who require a reason for every order, always sus- 
pecting a snare when the motive which actuates the Superior 
is.unknown to them? ‘They ask numberless questions: Why 
this, or why that? What is the motive, what is the object? Who 
suggested this idea? This state of mind gives rise to murmurs, 
expressions of bitterness and of indignation. Hence proceed end- 
less exercises, feigned impossibilities and appeals to friends » (’). 
Alas! here we see the death throes of obedience and the triumph 
of nature. According to St. Francis de Sales, attachment to our 
own judgment is one of the most necessary things to abandon 
if we desire to attain true humility and true perfection. It is, 
however, the last thing we part with, and hence there are so 
few perfect souls. 

The true religious does not need to know the reasons of an 
order. He will not allow himself to examine, criticise or pass 
judgment on anything he may be asked to do. He obeys with 
the simplicity of a child. Does a well-bred child bring forward 
reasons against the orders of his parents? Does. he imagine 
that they can be deceived or that they can deceive him; still 
less that they could even entertain the thought of deception? 
Does he discover defects in them? So too in the case of a good 
religious whether the rule commands or the Superior orders, 
God it is Who speaks. This reason is all-sufficient and precludes 
even the suggestion of any other. If he is commanded to do 


(1) S. Ignat. of Antioch. (2) S. Bern. 
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anything which is manifestly wrong, he will feel obliged to 
disobey man in order to remain faithful to God. Otherwise he 
attends only to understanding completely the desire of the 
Superiors, he enters fully into it and does not indulge in 
criticism. He could indeed seek for reasons in order to con- 
vince himself that the order is prudent, useful, relevant; and, in 
order to adhere to it the more thoroughly in mind and in 
heart, competent spiritual writers counsel this procedure. But 
would it not be sometimes imprudent, and would not reason, 
nature and the demon avail themselves of it for the purpose 
of raising objections, whether weighty or specious? Moreover, 
we need not be convinced that our Superior could command 
nothing better; it suffices to know that as his order expresses 
the will of God we can do nothing better than obey. Instead 
of combatting the objections directly one can reject them by 
opposing such pleas as the following: — I shall have to answer 
only for my indocility; the Superior alone is responsible for 
his orders; I am not his God that I should judge him; his duty 
is to maintain discipline by prudent government, mine to es- 
tablish it by obedience; he is not obliged to explain his reasons 
to me; he may have a number of reasons with which I am not 
acquainted; he may want merely to test my docility; if there 
is the appearance of mistake, perhaps it is on my part, not on 
his; this is more probable inasmuch as self-interest and passion 
may deceive me. 

Such is the unquestioning obedience so highly commended 
by spiritual writers. It contains nothing but wisdom. I may 
see the reason of the order only obscurely; but I am not re- 
quired to see it clearly; I am not supposed to examine it at 
all. There is nothing extraordinary in this; I can always obey 
with my hands; I can renounce my own will and impose silence 
on my reason. It is sufficient that no one can wound my con- 
science while I have much to gain spiritually. Nothing is 
more common in life than this obedience: the child has to 
submit to its parents, the scholar to his teacher, the soldier to 
his officer, the apprentice to the artisan, the servant to his 
master, Should we then be scandalized if as much is required 
of a religious? Happy the monk who derives from motives of 
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faith the courage to obey. His abounding in humility and 
self-renunciation is a marvelous exercise of the supernatural 
virtues, a continual destruction of the old man and an in- 
cessant building up of the new. Such a religious soon becomes 
perfect. 


Happy the novice who does not view his Superiors as masters 
armed with a rod, or commanders whose orders he satisfies 
by a mere external obedience, but loving and devoted fathers 
to whom he confides his heart and to whom he tenders a filial 
submission. God forbid, however, that this affection should 
degenerate into a worldly familiarity, or should corrupt those 
sacred relations of which God alone should be the beginning 
and the end. The novice would not be blessed in his vocation 
if the natural endowments of his Superiors, their talents, the 
affability of their intercourse, if, in a word, mere sympathy 
were the motive of his ready obedience. How could he find 
God while seeking to please men? ‘The Superiors represent 
our Lord in visible form — Our Lord with His tenderness and 
authority. The novice, consequently, will testify to them a 
heartfelt and filial respect. He will discover to them all his 
sentiments, his joys, sorrows, temptations and attractions as 
he does to our divine Lord at prayer. Reserving for his con- 
fessor the intimate guidance of his soul, he will be sufficiently 
candid and confiding with the Father Master and the Superior 
so that they may be in a position to form and govern him the 
more efficaciously; that his inexperience may derive profit from 
their wisdom and that their authority may correct his faults 
and stimulate his good will. When they deal severely with 
him, he must have no misgivings as to their good intentions 
and must censure only himself when he is reproved. He will 
kiss lovingly the hand that strikes in order to heal, as he would 
do if he were dealing with our Divine Lord Himself, under 
the certain conviction that true affection is such as corrects and 
reproves not enervates by caresses and flattery. 

Thus acted the ancient solitaries and their disciples. ‘The 
former commanded with austere firmness and opposed the 
tastes and inclinations of their spiritual sons, whom they some- 
times required to undertake useless and unreasonable tasks; the 
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disciples obeyed with patience and simplicity. Thus both 
Superiors and subjects were firmly convinced that the religious 
life should be « the tomb of self-will-y ( and that one never serves 
God more purely than when one’s inclinations are thwarted. Let 
us revive the days of the Pauls the Simple, of the Mauruses, of 
the Placids and so many other truly obedient religious who 
sanctified the infancy of religious orders. When we become as 
docile as those great saints we shall resemble them in all other 
respects, and our obedience shall diffuse its fragrance over the 
house of God and shall be for us, as it was for them, the short 
and secure way for arriving at the highest virtues. 


(‘) S. John. Clim., Gr. 4 


CHAPTER X. 
Fourth Duty of the Novice: 


Zeal for Humiliations 


Humility is of prime necessity, as being one of the funda 
mentals of the spiritual life. It is to the practice of this virtue, 
as he describes it, that St. Benedict promises the purification 
of the heart and the perfection of charity (*). It alone renders 
us truly obedient, for it alone discloses to us our true con- 
dition, that of our state of dependence on God, on the Church, 
on the Rule and on our Superiors. It alone prevents us from 
commanding our inferiors arbitrarily and from wishing to 
domineer over our equals. Without humility contemplation is 
impossible. The proud man cannot give due adoration to 
God; he is too much occupied with self to realize the distance 
that separates the greatness of God from our nothingness, His 
infinite sanctity from our misery. Such a one attributes to 
himself the gifts of heaven and feels no obligation of returning 
thanks. Not knowing his own fundamental weakness or the 
necessity under which he lies of divine grace, he does not pray 
for assistance or he prays without conviction. If humility is 
wanting one may observe the austerities of the Rule, at least 
those that are most conspicuous, but such a one never conceives . 
the true spirit of penance. The heart must be humble in 
order to recognize one’s faults, in order to admit them, to repent 
of them, to expiate them and to rely on the assistance of prayer 
and distrust of one-self with a view to carrying into effect 
one’s good resolutions, Humility and self-renunciation are in- 


(1) Holy Rule, VII. 
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dispensable for removing obstacles and laying the foundations 
of the virtues. Divine love, in particular, can hold sway in the 
heart only in proportion as the different virtues have banished 
self-love. The more humble we are before God, the higher 
He will raise us in grace and the more peace He will give us 
both in this life and in the life to come, in the splendors of His 
glory. Amid dangers, illusions and trials, the humble soul 
alone is in possession of strength and security, because it alone 
knows how to implore divine aid and-to place no reliance in 
self. « The humble man God protects and delivers, the humble 
He loves and comforts, to the humble He inclines Himself. . . to 
the humble He reveals His secrets, and him He sweetly draws 
to Himself » (*). According to St. Bernard « to do good and to 
consider oneself of no account is rare humility and is worth 
more than the most austere fasting, the most prolonged watch- 
ing and every degree of corporal maceration y (°). 

To obtain so necessary a virtue, the religious ought to pray 
for it earnestly; he ought to importune God and cry to Him 
from the depths of his misery. For nothing is so opposed to 
the pride of nature as humility. He must bewail his past faults 
every day with sighs and tears (’) while he contrasts his many 
offences with the. multitude of God’s graces. He must also 
consider the sins and imperfections which he still commits, as 
well as the evil inclinations to which he is still subject, and 
must recognize them all as his own. (*) Has not God done every- 
thing to deliver him from this condition? When he realizes his 
misery and powerlessness, he should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to abandon somewhat of his self-reliance and to have 
recourse to God, his Physician, his Savior, with redoubled 
importunity and humility. Do not the most indigent poor 
whose miseries are the most oppressive and touching, do not 
these deem themselves the real poor and the best entitled to 
receive alms? In the midst of failure and weakness, the soul 
becomes conscious that it can accomplish nothing without grace 
_and that it must rely on God in Whom it can do all things. How- 


1) Imit, B. HI. -e,. 2. 

2) S. Bern., Ep. 142 ad Al]penses. 
) Holy Rule, IV, 58. 

) Holy Rule, IV, 48. 
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ever deplorable its faults may be, they thus become the occasion 
of much good. 


Humility forms no obstacle to our seeing the gifts of nature 
and of grace with which God has endowed us. « God wishes 
these gifts to be recognized, esteemed and greatly honored » ('). 
One might perhaps grow discouraged if one always considered 
the evil aspect of one-self and never the good. Yet the humble 
soul reflects more willingly on the virtues which it lacks and 
the defects with which it is still encumbered. He does not 
exaggerate his good qualities or his merits, but attributes all 
to the glory of God, without Whose aid he could have done 
nothing. He is confounded after receiving so many graces, to 
have obtained such indifferent results and to be still a useless 
servant. Instead of despising his brethren and of taking com- 
placency in comparisons suggested by pride,. he considers only 
his own faults and the good works of others. He is confounded 
in the presence of those heroic souls who have so perfectly 
imitated the King of the humble. He contemplates above all 
the Son of God, Who is majesty itself, so profoundly annihilated 
in the Crib, on Calvary, on the altar; so humble before His 
eternal Father under the shameful vesture of our sins; so sub- 
missive to Mary, to Joseph and even to His judge and 
executioners. | 

A genuine religious employs these different means. Yet, with 
a view to crushing his pride he has more confidence in abase- 
ment than in the best made meditations. He admits with St. 
Bernard that « humiliation is the way that leads to humility, 
as patience leads to peace and study to knowledge ». He 
might, perhaps, flatter his pride instead of seeing himself as 
he really is, if others did not reveal to him without ceremony 
his true condition. The humiliation of his own choice would 
be rare and would scarcely put self-love to death. He stands 
in need of someone to cover him with confusion. But he alone 
will derive profit from the trial, who will accept it with the 
conviction that he has received his deserts, that it is necessary 
for him and that it will redound unto his eternal glory. One 


(1) S. Franc. de Sales. Let. 2. 
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would only grow more obdurate in pride if he indignantly 
rejected the humiliation, allowing himself to yield to murmurs 
and complaints. This explains, in the words of St. Bernard, 
why « there are so many humbled who are not humble y. They 
hope to find pleasure among briars and will not realize the 
faults they are guilty of, the slippery way on which they walk, 
the darkness which blinds them, the snares with which their 
path is beset, the home of affliction which they inhabit, the 
body of death which they drag along, the heavy yoke which 
they have to bear, the conscience still more laden with sin 
which they conceal and the severe sentence which awaits 
them. . . Truth humbles them, vanity exalts them. They prefer 
darkness to light, embracing pride which flatters them and re- 
jecting truth which confounds their vanity (*). 

The little humiliations that crowd our practical daily life 
should be preferred and sought after. The fundamental 
humiliation for a religious is continual dependence on the 
Rule, on the Superiors and on the brethren. To maintain 
one-self always in this state of subjection, ever to proceed 
according to the judgment of another, to ask permission when 
required, to remain modestly in one’s own place and not to 
endeavor to impose one’s tastes, ideas, and inclinations on 
others — this is a simple means of putting pride to death, a 
means all the more efficacious inasmuch as we are always both 
by day and by night and in all our movements under an Abbot, 
a Rule and disciplinary regulations. This Rule recognizes no 
distinction of rank, of fortune or of talent, but only of virtue. 
The Superiors will see only invalids to be restored to health 
and imperfect souls to be made better; and discipline is the 
same for all, because all have the same need of being kept 
faithful to duty and of having their weakness sustained. 

In order that this dependence may produce a rich fruitage 
of humility, the religious should take care to direct all his 
actions according to the Rule, loyally to abide by the orders 
and counsels of the Superiors and to practise submission even 
in the direction of his conscience. He should not seek for 


(‘) S. Bern., Ser. 20. De diversis, no. 4. | 
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offices of distinction which would set him up, as it were, on 
a pedestal. He should allow the will of his Superiors to dis- 
pose of him in everything and should choose to obey rather 
than to command. ~ Far from coming into prominence, he 
should lose himself in the crowd when duty does not require 
him to appear. He should not imitate those who are ever look- 
ing for distinction, ever ready to give advice, to redress all 
wrongs, ever posing as critics, interfering in the concerns of 
others, condemning everything, wanting to control everything 
and in fact putting all things into a state of turmoil. When 
one looks for exemptions, presumes permissions instead of ask- 
ing for them, endeavors to widen the narrow way of obedience, 
and to escape from the authority of the Superiors, does he not 
thereby shield his own judgment, defend his own will and 
cherish self-love? A life spent after this manner, even though 
of considerable duration, would find one still a proud member 
of an Order consecrated to humility. 

The common life is fruitful in humiliations which a good 
religious utilizes with care. ‘The Superiors admonish him in 
private, reprehend him in public. On the part of his brethren 
there are proclamations, disparaging estimates of his work, lack 
of due regard, slighting remarks, and hehavior which is wanting 
in kindness. He is overlooked in the distribution of employ- 
ments; attention and sympathy appear to be exhausted on 
others. Such occasions as these offer an excellent opportunity 
of abiding by the maxim « Ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari ». 
Love to be unknown and esteemed as nothing. Many difficul- 
ties are the mere outcome of the imagination; but whether they 
have any foundation in fact or not, the heart should accept them 
all regardless of the hand from which they proceed. Whether 
they originate from inadvertence, frailty, or even from malice, 
should not matter. The brethren who humble him do him a 
service and prove themselves genuine friends. He beholds in 
them the instruments of Divine Providence Who desires to heal 
his spiritual wounds. Instead of censuring their conduct, he 
reproves his own sensitiveness which takes offense at everything; 
he condemns his tenderness, which can endure no opposition, 
and his pride which will not be put to death. 
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Again there are humiliations which God sends either by 
afflicting the soul with dryness or other interior pains, or by 
permitting it to be buffetted by an angel of Satan. Humbling 
itself then under the powerful hand of God and considering 
itself better treated than it deserves, it will adore in silence — 
the heavenly Physician Who is wholly intent on healing its 
disorders and Who is the Father of Mercies even when exer- 
cising severity. 

For the religious who esteems meekness and humility amid 
the trials of the common life, our monasteries are truly in the 
words of the ancient solitaries spiritual fulling-mills and wine 
presses in which pride by the process of compression is 
eventually forced out of the heart; they are indeed terrestrial 
purgatories, but at the same time propitious and hallowed spots 
where, by, God’s mercy, some temporal penalties, brief. and 
light, can make satisfaction for past delinquencies, can effect the 
remission of daily faults, can become the remedy of our weakness, 
a treasure of virtues and of merits, a testimony of our attach- 
ment to God, the price of the divine friendship and the instru- 
ment of our perfection. The heart that has intimate knowledge 
of self, regards the last place in the house of God as more 
than it deserves. It loves to meditate on the wise remarks 
of the Imitation: « Thou camest hither to serve not to gov- 
ern. ... Here no man can stand unless he be willing with 
all his heart to humble himself for the love of God) (*). He 
who can not endure humiliation has not the primary qualifi- 
cation necessary to be a monk. This was a maxim among 
the ancients. The Abbot Zachary casting his cowl on the 
earth and trampling upon it, proclaimed the same truth with 
the words: «Ihe man who will not endure to be treated thus 
can not become a monk,y. The Abbot Nestor on the day 
of his entrance into the community applying to himself the 
words of the Psalmist: «I am become as a beast before Thee: 
and I am always with Thee, promised to consider himself as 
the ass of the monastery, and to allow himself to be beaten 
and to receive injuries without ever complaining. ‘These senti- 
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ments agree with those expressed in our Rule illustrated and 
confirmed by several texts from the Holy Scripture (’). 

One must be on his guard against seeking compensation 
for present trials in the consideration that they will have an 
end and that they are merely formalities that must be com- 
plied with before arriving at a more honorable condition. We 
shall always need humiliations; they are necessary for conver- 
sion and for expiation; they are necessary for perseverance, for 
progress and for the consummation of virtue; they are neces- 
_ Sary as long as there shall remain any pride to eradicate. St. 
Francis de Sales assures us humorously that this vice of pride 
will die only a quarter of an hour after our own death. lt 
you desire the virtue of humilityy, says St. Bernard, «flee not 
from the way of humiliation; for unless you allow yourself to 
be humbled you shall never attain to humility y *). 

Of the trials which are incidental to our manner of life 
there are two which call for special mention by reason of 
their importance: Manual labor and Chapter. 

Our manual labor may appear commonplace to the sensi- 
tiveness of new comers; it is sufficiently hard to cause fatigue, 
and endures long enough perhaps to dishearten them. Fast- 
ing, silence, implicit obedience and modesty of the eyes, make 
it difficult even for those who were inured to it in the world. 
The religious should derive courage from the thought that this 
penance is the first in time of all expiations, the penance 
which God Himself imposed on man after the fall. It 
is the penance which the Divine Master sanctified during 
the longest period of His life, devoting Himself to it even from 
His youth and not disdaining to be known as the carpenter’s 
son. Our Fathers of Citeaux made manual labor one of the 
fundamentals of their reform so that they might be truly monks 
living by the labor of their hands. Personages of note, illus- 
trious bishops, princes and even kings have embraced the labo- 
rious life of our Order; numerous and learned doctors have 
exchanged their books for our rude implements. In fine, clerics 
in the guise of laymen through love for humility have chosen 


(1) Holy Rule, VII. 
(7) S. Bern., Ep. 87. 
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to serve God in the lowly occupation of herding cattle. They 
preferred this menial task to occupying in the community 
the rank due to their condition and talents; and the General 
Chapter approved their choice by decreeing that, having elected 
to be laybrothers, they should remain in that state. 


Since, therefore, manual labor is one of the principal ob- 
servances of the Order, novices should attach to this important 
duty the esteem and affection which our Fathers have testified 
for it. They should spare neither efforts nor prayer in order 
to become assiduous, skilful and above all, religious-minded | 
workers. Not to be dissatisfied to some extent at being unskil- 
ful at manual labor in order thus to convey the impression that 
one is not adapted for the rude labor which our Order requires 
of its members, would be despicable self-love. It is never 
honorable to belittle one’s state or evince only a scant desire 
to become fully acquainted -with it. Each of us desires to 
expiate his faults, to subdue his nature, to prepare for eternity. 
He should, therefore, regard our manual labor as a means of 
doing penance and a source of merit. The will of God may 
assign him the most humble employments or the most exalted 
duties; he will always adore the appointments of Providence. 
Thus it was that our Lord testified to His Father the same re- 
spect, the same devotedness, whether laboring in the workshop 
of Joseph or spending the nights in prayer; preaching, multi- 
plying miracles or dying for our salvation. After His example 
we can offer our hearts to God equally as well at manual 
labor as at any other exercise. According to the expression 
of St. Vincent of Paul the time of work is the time to love 
God by the sweat of our brow and with all the strength of 
our arms. 


Labor in the fields is characteristic of the Cistercian tradi- 
tions; still the Holy Rule allows the members to engage in one 
or another of the various trades subject to the Superior’s per- 
mission. ‘The common work is, perhaps, the most easy to sanc- 
tify, but necessity may oblige us to engage in many special 
employments. Whatever his attractions or dislikes, a humble 
and submissive religious will never harbor preferences in regard 
to work or offices. Without asking for anything, he will accept 
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from the hands of his Superiors whatever they may judge fit- 
ting to enjoin him. He has chosen the Order just as it is, but 
the Order has not pledged itself to utilize the most prized 
aptitudes and talents of its members. The religious gives him- 
self to God through the hands of his Superiors; he should con- 
sequently be willing that they dispose of him as their prudence 
and judgment may dictate; he has no longer the right to foster 
desires contrary to their will. Such is the teaching of St. 


Benedict throughout the Holy Rule. 


Manual labor humbly accepted, sanctified by obedience, 
hallowed by prayer, endured with invincible patience, offers 
the soul and body as a holocaust to the Most High. This diffi- 
cult observance forms one of the heavy trials of the novice. 
The demon endeavors to rob him of its merit, by self-love 
if the novice succeeds at manual labor, or by murmuring and 
discouragement if he proves inefficient, or by some indulgence 
accorded to nature in compensation for the fatigue which this 
exercise causes. It is at manual labor that one sees the novice 
as he really is — courageous, recollected and submissive; or, 
inclined to spare himself, to grow disheartened, to dispute 
authority, to criticize the absent, or to indulge in dissipation 
with the companions of his work. Manual labor then has its 
merit and its dangers. One can gain much by it or suffer 
much loss. This explains the saying which obtains in our 
monasteries «After good work a good chaptery in order that 
the fruits may be preserved and the faults expiated. 


The Chapter of faults is a bugbear to proud nature, but 
it is dear to the religious who has his spiritual progress at 
heart. One begins the life with laudable generosity, but not- 
withstanding the best resolutions, failure remains possible. The 
Chapter is an excellent: restraint for keeping us in the 
line of duty and an excellent stimulant for rectifying a fault. 
It lends the salutary support of fear to the spirit of faith, 
and precludes many irregularities or promptly corrects them. 
How often soever they may occur and however pardonable 
they may appear, a good novice will accuse himself of them 
loyally, discover such as more especially call for correction, 
and desire to be known just as he really is, If the charity 
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of his brethren supplies for his own forgetfulness he will accept 
the proclamations without manifesting any displeasure. He 
will receive the reprimands and accomplish the penances with 
such simplicity that the Superiors will not fear to correct him 
according to his needs. Here is a sure means of obtaining 
mercy from God, of repairing the detriment caused to public 
edification and of becoming regular and even irreproachable 
in a short time. In this way also we learn the great art of 
knowing ourselves; in this school of experience we gain much 
profit from our faults and with the aid of patience and of 
humility we advance in the practice of virtue. 

By means of the Chapter the novice is assured of complete 
success Owing to the constant vigilance which is exercised over 
his conduct, the impartiality of his brethren, the candor with 
which he himself admits his faults, his repentance of them and 
the firm resolve to amend his conduct. Inasmuch as he. desires 
to atone for his misdeeds and not to dissemble them, he thereby 
wishes to become better in reality and not merely in appearance. 
He holds every day his own private chapter, all alone with 
his conscience and under the eyes of God. This practice will 
quite reconcile him to accusing himself in public, receiving 
proclamations without resentment, because he will look on 
it as a favor to have the very least of his infractions of rule 
pointed out to him. He will regard those as his true friends 
who will not spare him through unkind tenderness. Seeing 
their charity duly appreciated his brethren will continue their 
kind service, will be pleased to pray for him, will be zealous 
for his spiritual advancement and will be edified by his pious 
example. One wins the esteem and sympathy of others by a 
generous sincerity which seeks opportunities of humiliation in 
order to obtain grace from God. It would be pitiable if one 
disguised his faults in Chapter, accusing himself only of slight 
infractions or such as are already known, receiving proclama- 
tions and reprimands with a bad grace, and thus reducing this 
effectual monastic correction to an empty formality, The 
community loves, commends and admires the novices who do 
not spare themselves. When the novice makes a candid avowal 
of his faults they are condoned by the community; but if he 
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conceals his faults the community condemns him after the ex- 
ample of God. Like God, it resists the proud and shows favor 
to the humble (*): . 


The Scripture tells us to humble ourselves in all things () 
The novice should do so before his assembled brethren. Like- 
wise he will rarely go to the Superiors to obtain their paternal 
counsel without accusing himself of some faults. The Fathers 
of the desert were conscious that they failed in many points and 
so they continually accused themselves and scarcely spoke ex- 
cept to say: «Pardon me, Fathery. They punished themselves 
or had penances imposed on themselves for the slightest infideli- 
ties. ‘They knew, as did St. Bernard, that «there is no more 
effectual remedy for the wounds of our conscience than con- 
tempt and confusion, (*): 


Who would ever complain of hardship if he considered 
what he has deserved for his sins? What are all our mortifi- 
cations in comparison of the eternal punishment to which we 
have, perhaps, many a time exposed ourselves, of the sufferings 
even of purgatory where we should expiate, by the most extreme 
penalties, many faults for which we can here satisfy by a passing 
reprimand or a slight confusion? What is a monastic humilia- 
tion when compared with those severe trials by which the saints 
have been formed to sanctity. They were calumniated, perse- 
cuted, outraged and dishonored during their life and even at 
death. How sweet our penances in the refectory seem when 
we recall the words which St. Bernard addressed to one 
of his novices: «My son, if you understood the obligations of 
a monk every morsel of food you take would be watered with 
your tears, It is to weep for our own sins and those of the 
world that we enter the monastery. When we eat the bread 
which their labor has prepared for us we take their sins upon 
us to weep for them as if they were our own y ‘). If the 
novice lays these truths to heart, there will be no extremity of 
penance with which he will not be content: he will deem every- 


) S. James, IV, 6. 
) Ecclus., III, 20. 

3) S. Bern., Ep., 280. 
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thing vile and abject. as above his deserts and every kind of 
ill-treatment he will embrace with joy (*). The spirit of com- 


punction ever actuating him will in all pla@s furnish him with 


opportunities of humbling himself and of practising penance. 


Two years of personal, conscientious and uninterrupted 
experience have enabled him to appreciate the difficulties and 
hardships of the way that leads to God. He has tested his 
strength and his courage and he is now a soldier who has been 
under fire. If he has proved courageous during the noviceship 
he can make profession with confidence, all the more so inas- 
much as the trials which he has endured must have taught 
him to distrust himself, to depend solely on the aid of grace 
and of prayer and to say to our Divine Lord with heartfelt 
gratitude: «It is good for me that Thou hast humbled me that 
I may learn Thy justifications (* ): 


() Holy Rule, VII. 
(*) Psalm CXVIII, v. 71. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Duties of the Community towards the Novices 


A zealous religious prays to obtain good vocations; he loves 
God and desires that the Divine Master may have many ser- 
vants. He loves his own monastery and is anxious that it may 
grow in numbers and increase in merit; he wishes that the 
Superiors may enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the community 
prosper. He loves souls and longs to communicate to them 
the inestimable treasure of the monastic life. As for the com- 
munity let it follow with love and generosity the letter and 
spirit of the Rule and thus become daily more and more fer- 
vent. ‘This is the best means of obtaining from God souls to 
be sanctified. God is a tender Father and He will gladly 
confide souls to us if we are in a condition to lead them to 
sanctity. 

After the novice has been received into the community, 
the brethren should avoid satisfying their curiosity by indis- 
creet questions and useless signs. Everyone can recall the severe 
trials of his first days in the monastery; countless obstacles 
beset him; hell raged; temptations abounded. ‘The brethren 
then earnestly implored of God the grace of perseverance and 
of fidelity for the new brother. The community still owes 
the novices affection, example and correction. 


1. — Fraternal Charity. 


Novices are the children of the monastery, the hope of 
its future, our youngest brothers, chosen souls. God _ loves 
them in an especial manner and desires to lead them to per- 
fection. Each one should thank the Divine Master Who sends 
them and testify to the novices that true and pure affection 
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of which God is the principle, the rule and the end. None 
should permit himself to usurp in these chosen souls the place 
which only God should occupy. Without deviating from a 
silent and discreet reserve, the brethren should always enter- 
tain in regard to the novices, fraternal sentiments. Kind 
behavior, a holy love, unlike anything experienced in the 
world, will give to the novice the true idea of a religious family 
in which peace reigns, and where one enjoys the happiness of 
living as a brother among brethren who know neither mine 
nor thine, and who possess one heart and one will. 


2. — Good Example. 


Those who are entrusted with the training of novices 
attend to their instruction and religious formation with the 
knowledge, prudence and zeal which so important a duty de- 
mands. But the community is obliged to confirm by its ex- 
ample the instruction of the Superiors. The novices also owe 
one another mutual edification. In this way everything they 
see exemplifies the Rule in practice and stimulates esteem and 
love for our monastic obligations. The education of the novices 
is therefore the work of all, and each one should concur in it 
with zeal. It meams the spiritual advantage of these souls dear 
to God; upon it the future of the monastery and, in large 
measure, our own sanctification depend. Happy the brother 
who deserves to be accounted a model for his junior brethren, 
a living Rule which they can study with special affection. Such 
a brother encourages others and brings home to them that our 
obligations contain nothing impossible, and that the way of 
the saints is a road that all can travel. But whatever the merits 
of a novice or of a professed brother, woe to him who scandalizes 
one of these children of religion. And how little is needed 
to scandalize them! The sublime conception which they have 
formed of monastic sanctity gives them exalted ideas of the 
perfection which prevails in monasteries. Their delicate sensi- 
bilities are apt to take offence at every seeming breach of Rule. 
They have yet to learn in the school of experience that their 
associates are only human. Habitual irregularities, dissipation 
of individuals, have sometimes been sufficient to send a novice 
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back to the world. Many who leave attribute their discourage- 
ment to disedifying examples. But to accuse others will not 
exonerate themselves. It is to themselves that their unhappy 
determination will be imputed. Yet who would not grieve 
at having been the occasion of any defection and of having 
to share in.its responsibilities? 


3. — Fraternal Correction. 

This too is the duty of all and is exercised especially at 
the Chapter of faults. It supposes that the community 1s 
assiduous in correcting, with maternal and discreet solicitude 
and in good season, the defects, irregularities and even the 
excesses of good will, which may be observed in each of 
its children. Novices must be corrected with strictness 
but without harshness, with that patient sweetness and pru- 
dent firmness which characterize true zeal. It would be a 
cruel mildness and a culpable indulgence that would forbear 
such corrections as would preclude new faults, prevent the 
formation of bad habits and strengthen, perhaps, a faltering 
vocation. By overlooking their faults during the probationary 
period we should incur a share of responsibility in their remiss- 
ness. It would not exculpate our conscience to give them an 
unfavorable vote when they are proposed for profession. ‘To 
act thus would be to punish the faults at which we had connived, 
but we would still be burdened with the responsibility. 

Every novice that returns to the world should be accom- 
panied by our tears. Our example may have contributed to 
his defection. Countless dangers await in the world these 
souls who have henceforth a claim to our affection and prayers. 
We must not hastily conclude that they have proved unfaithful 
to grace, but must leave the matter to the judgment of God 
Who alone knows the secrets of the heart. Among those whom 
God destines for the monastic life, are many who leave be- 
cause through lack of generosity they have not corresponded 
to the grace of their vocation; others are called to solitude only 
temporarily, in order to receive there lessons in virtue and to 
form good habits which will preserve them from evil in the 
world where their destiny is cast. As a result of various cir- 
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cumstances, some live in our monasteries as oblates. These may 
become as rich in merit as the religious who are bound by 
definite engagements. They are in fact what might be termed 
quasi-vocations. In God’s house there are many mansions. 


“The-community has not a more serious duty than that of 
recruiting its number by a good choice of professed members. 
Edification, peace, honor, the spiritual and temporal interests 
of the monastery are at stake, as well as the salvation, perhaps, 
of those whom it rejects or admits. All, therefore, are inter- 
ested. Those who have not the right of voting on the admis- 
sion of candidates should at least pray; and if they know 
anything of importance concerning them, they should make it 
known in good time. Those who have a voice in Chapter are 
under the obligation of voting *). “Iwo questions are to be de- 
cided by them: Has the candidate a true vocation; has his past 
conduct been such as to offer hopes of his fidelity? It is un- 
necessary to state that the common good should prevail over 
all individual considerations; and that the true interests of 
the monastery and of the candidate have an interrelation. A 
vocation, including virtue and aptitude, gives a novice pre- 
sumptive right to profession. To abstain from voting or to re- 
ject a subject without a just cause would be a blameworthy 
reserve and mistaken zeal of which both the community and 
the novice could reasonably complain. He would be equally — 
culpable who would admit candidates to profession who have 
not the requisite aptitude or virtues. It would be cruelty, not 
charity, to make them embrace a perpetual state of life whose 
duties it is not probable they would fulfil. Their presence 
would be a source of danger, a misfortune for the monastery; for 
the relaxation of individuals always tends to disrupt the uni- 
versal harmony that should prevail in the community. An 
ardent desire of making profession or a momentary effervescence 
of fervor would not be sufficient reason for admitting such 
novices. If they were admitted they might reproach the com- 
munity all their lives for not having acted with more prudence 
than they did themselves. 


(1) Gen. Chap. of 1899. 
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When there is a doubt regarding the vocation or the merits of 
a novice, one can always seek enlightenment from the Superiors, 
especially if one has had but little occasion ‘to form his own 
opinion. ‘The proposal of a candidate to the suffrages of the 
community, far from being a definite decision, is scarcely a 
favorable presumption since the Superior is obliged to submit 
him to the ballot, except when he considers it his duty to send 
away the novice secretly or extend the period of probation, 
If there is a question of temporary vows it is the community 
that gives the decision and bears the responsibility. For solemn 
vows the decision of the Chapter lends much weight to the 
judgment of the Superior. Each one, therefore, should vote 
as his conscience dictates because he shall have to answer for 
this before God. It is scarcely necessary to mention that ad- 
mission of novices to simple vows creates a true engagement 
and deserves very serious attention. 


The Council of Trent has made the general law that 
when the novitiate is completed, subjects are to be admitted 
to profession if found worthy, otherwise they are to be sent 
away from the monastery. According to our Constitutions, 
(159) if there should be a doubt regarding their aptitude the 
Abbot can prolong the time of probation but not beyond six 
months. It is more prudent to send away in good time one 


who will eventually leave. Everyone gains in this way — the 


Order, the community and the individual himself. 

Our Constitutions (*) direct that the greatest caution should 
be employed in the admission of candidates and designate 
those who are to be admitted or dismissed. ‘The Regulations 
forbid us to receive «mentally defective or wrong-minded per- 
sons, badly-disposed characters, vacillating, eccentric, incurably 
scrupulous and melancholic individuals, whatever temporal ad- 
vantages may be hoped for through them,, even though these 
defects be accompanied with certain good qualities. In order 
to be a monk one must possess the mental endowments of a 
man. The weak-headed are but children in mentality, incap- 
able of forming a clear idea of duty, living according to im- 


(1) Constit. Nos. 144 —6. 
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pression which they cannot subdue. No one can impart to 
these men what they lack. There would be more to endure 
and nothing better to expect from wrong-minded individuals 
who cannot direct themselves and will not allow themselves 
to be directed by others. These are full of presumption, and 
labor under distorted views. They cannot understand men or 
circumstances and are always inclined to censure.. Individuals 
of this type too frequently associate with badly disposed char- 
acters who take an unfavorable viewpoint of everything and 
press everything to its worst limits. Nothing pleases them not 
even what they do themselves. Such characters as these are truly 
to be pitied; they are, as the Fathers say, always to be found in 
some corner, sulking and fretting, like an asp in its retreat. They 
suffer themselves and are a cause of suffering to others. 

What can be done with the unstable? What community can 
offer them sufficient variety to satisfy their humor and amuse 
their caprices? In vain they put their hand to the plough; they 
are sure to look back. Their lot is anywhere except in an Order 
which is bound by vow to stability. The obligations this vow im- 
poses, demand, besides the aid of grace, a practical good sense in 
order to the proper understanding of these obligations and their 
due fulfilment. We must not then receive these erratic characters 
who do nothing like others, who are always more or less affected 
and singular. If they can not be corrected they will only 
disturb the good order of the house by their eccentricities. 
When scrupulous persons are tractable their malady will cease; 
humble obedience will prevent mistakes and will multiply their 
merit. In this case the community has nothing to fear in re- 
ceiving them. But, if besides laboring under alarm of con- 
science, they are also indocile, if they are stubbornly attached 
to their own views; if, in a word, they are scrupulous and dis- 
obedient they ought to be rejected both for the sake of their 
own peace and that of the community. A life wholly devoted 
“to prayer and silence would not suit their mentality. Melan- 
choly dispositions are to be treated in the same way. Manual 
labor and the almost uninterrupted continuity of our exercises 
are sometimes sufficient to effect a cure. But if they remain 
sombre, gloomy, self-centered, aloof and reserved with the 


te 
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Superiors, inaccessible to the kindness of their brethren, they 
must not be received seeing that they really do not wish to offer 
themselves. In order to be accepted by a community one must 
know how to live the common life. 

We must add, however, that these natural defects are not a 
sufficient cause to exclude anyone unless they are so serious 
and intractable as to render the candidate unfit for the 
religious life. The same observation applies to moral con- 
duct. The professed are obliged only to aim at becom- 
ing perfect. We should not expect the novice to have already 
attained perfection, but we do require that he should « seek 
God sincerely », and that he has proved himself zealous to 
learn and fulfil his duties, especially the «Work of God y; we 
require that he be obedient and humble and that he be dis- 
posed to follow all the harsh and austere observances which 
lead to God, and that, moreover, by these means he has made 
some progress in the amendment of his vices and in the 
acquisition of virtue. Though he is not yet perfect he can 
be admitted to profession. A good novice bids fair to be- 
come a good religious. On the contrary, if his life does not 
transcend the natural order but is actuated by purely human 
views, if he fosters a worldly mind under the religious garb, 
sets but little value on his vocation, neglects its study and 
fails to accomplish its obligations, has little regard for the 
Rule, flouts it perhaps deliberately and habitually; if he has 
been. observed to be restless, meddlesome, censorious, disobe- 
dient, of a proud, independent spirit, prone to judge and 
criticize authority; if instead of loving humiliations he 
sedulously avoids them, receiving proclamations with a bad 
grace, murmuring at penances and austerities; if he is remiss 
at work or incapable of enduring the austerity of our 
observances unless his corporal weakness is compensated for 
by eminent virtue; if he has shown lack of zeal for the divine 
office, for prayer, for pious reading, for a life of silence and 
recollection, he should be dismissed; and for a much greater 
reason he should be sent away if he cannot correct bad habits, 
even though these may not be dangerous: like novice, like 


= 
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professed. Experience teaches that vicious habits in a novice 
usually become intensified after profession. 

Small communities might be tempted to lenience in the 
admission of candidates. But they should not forget that 
these dubious subjects would only increase their embar- 
rassment and pave the way for scandals. To admit un- 
suitable candidates at the foundation of a monastery would 
be a basic error that might entail much regret and incon- 
venience and condemn the community to a precarious existence. 
If after the establishment of a community there is the trial 
of a dearth of vocations let the members redouble their zeal 
for the accomplishment of their religious duties in order to 
obtain novices through the favor of heaven. The situation 
will not be remedied by admitting candidates who are not 
according to God. This is the lesson taught by experience. A 
religious house is doomed to failure when the community is 
more interested in numbers than in the choice of suitable 
subjects. When these are inconsiderately received, evil days 
are in the offing. Individual monasteries and the whole Order 
have but one interest to which all else should be sub- 
servient — zeal for the house of God. Let us have this alone 
in view when we are called upon to vote. When a community 
seeks first the kingdom of God and His justice all else shall 
be added unto it. | 

The greatest secrecy should be observed regarding the 
scrutiny. The Superior alone has the right to acquaint the 
novices with the result. By indulging too natural a curi- 
osity on the part of the novices more than one indiscretion 
would be committed. One would transgress the wise law 
which forbids speaking of what transpires in Chapter. Such 
imprudence might expose a vocation to danger and involve 
the community in troublesome imputations and regrettable 
suspicions. ‘The novices need recollection in order to pre- 
pare for the important day of profession. They must avoid 
everything that might perturb their peace of soul. 

There remains finally one last duty to fulfil: to pray to the 
God of mercies that He may ratify in heaven the choice that 
has just been made, and may pour down upon the happy 
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candidates the abundance of His blessings that they may be- 
come good religious, that as they have been exemplary novices 
they may correspond to their sublime vocation by the sanctity 
of their lives. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Duties of Novices at Profession 


The whole probationary period should be a_ preparation 
for profession. A good novice should pray unceasingly to 
know the way he should follow; he should study the Rules 
and faithfully observe them and in this way strive to make 
his vocation sure by good works(*). As he advances he will 
see more clearly his miseries and the vast disproportion there 
is between his dispositions and the sanctity of the monastic 
life. Nevertheless, instead of allowing himself to be dejected 
through fear he will endeavor to grow in virtue, turning his 
very faults to account in the interest of humility. Life is 
short and he should wish to do good wae he has the op- 
portunity (’). 

He should desire perfection more than profession and should 
strive to render himself worthy of taking the holy vows and 
not look forward to the day for his sacrifice with intemperate 
ardor. Whether he experiences consolation in regard to this 
day, or is troubled with a secret dread at the thought of such 
immolation and its consequent responsibilities, these are merely 
impressions which should not persuade him to proceed or to 
hesitate. Obedience is the solid foundation on which he should 
ground his conduct. He should, therefore, aim at a holy in- 
difference which will allow him to abide with liberty of spirit 
by what God may determine. To this disposition of soul he 
will add earnest prayer for the Superiors and the community, 
that God may enlighten them and manifest in his own regard 
His adorable Will through their instrumentality. 


(1) II Peter, I. 10. 
(7) I Cor., VII, 29. Gal., VI, 10. 
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Being now assured that God calls him and that the com- 
munity accepts him he should open his heart to lively senti- 
ments of gratitude, because there is here below scarcely any 
pledge of predestination more certain than a religious vocation, 
especially in an Order which has received the most consoling 
assurances of salvation and which offers so many facilities to 
fulfil the obligations attached to such a vocation. But at the 
same time he should conceive deep sentiments of confusion 
at the thought of his unworthiness. To whom is this grace 
accorded? ‘To a soul prevented by the blessings of heaven, to 
a soul which has never encountered the dangers of the world 
where it would perhaps have perished. What gratitude does 
not so merciful a preventing grace deserve! Or, it is granted 
to a poor sinner whose transgressions should have wearied 
the divine goodness, and who has for a long time, perhaps, 
resisted the appeals of God’s mercy. How it ought now to 
feel the urge to compensate its slothfulness by entering with 
zeal on its new career! But whether it be a morning holocaust 
or an evening sacrifice it must be offered to God without re- 
serve, without repentance and without recall, in order that 
it may ascend as pure incense before the throne of the Lord and 
that it may be received as an odor of sweetness. 


1. — Sacrifice without Reserve. 


The monk sacrifices his goods by poverty, his body by chastity, 
and his spirit by obedience. To these three vows our Order adds © 
two others: stability which attaches the victim to the altar until 
death, and conversion of manners which obliges him to maintain 
the sacrificial fire by his own hands. With a view to protecting. 
the vows and ripening their fruit, the Rules impose upon us 
perpetual subjection, austere regulations, manifold exercises by 
which penance makes its rigor felt, contemplation with its 
fatigues, and the common life with its many trials. God 
purifies us, the Superiors humble us, the demon launches 
against us his merciless shafts. ‘The monastery is the field of 
honor in which we must carry on the fierce combat of the spirit 
against the flesh today, tomorrow and for ever. Vices must 
be eradicated, virtues acquired, the complete triumph of charity 
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assured. « Such a life is a veritable martyrdom, according to 
St. Bernard, less atrocious than the martyrdom which severs the 
limbs from the body by the sword, but more tedious by its long 
continuance » 0 . It is true that the unction of grace sweetens 
the sacrifice: Growth in faith and advancement in the spiritual 
life enlarge the heart, and the unspeakable delight which charity 
imparts to the soul enables one to run in the way of God’s 
commandments (*). Yet though the Rule offers hope of divine 
consolations it does not promise them; on the contrary, it 
imposes fasting, labor, humiliations, silence, obedience, and 
it assures the novice that he will encounter various difficulties 
in the way that leads to God. Certain points of rule may 
weigh heavily on him; but he is to consider well that he may 
not accept some observances and neglect others. If he makes 
profession he will be held responsible for each and all. He 
ought, therefore, to embrace loyally and completely our life of 
sacrifice, and to immolate himself each day of his life, with 
God's assistance, even until the day of his death which may 
still be far distant. 


2. — Sacrifice without Recall. 


The Rule allows the novice the choice to proceed if he has the 
necessary courage or to depart if, through fear, he lacks determi- 
nation. but he may never shake off the yoke once he has taken 
the vows (*). He has had two years to exercise himself in our 
obligations, to estimate the sacrifice and to measure his strength. 
It would be unreasonable now to deliberate on his vocation which 
he has so maturely studied. But he should remember that though 
_ simple profession is only temporary, solemn vows are perpetual. 
It is not for three or for six years that these vows oblige but for 
one’s entire life. He has therefore to bid an eternal farewell 
to fortune, to independence and to everything which he is 
about to renounce. <A base apostacy would be the worst of 
evils. It would be sad in the extreme to behold a professed 
religious offering himself to God and afterwards revoking the 


(1) §. Bern., 30th. Serm., in Cant., n. 11. 
(27) Holy Rule, Prol. 
(3) Ibid., LVIII. 
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sacrifice; beginning his religious life with fervor and continuing 
in tepidity, thus lying to God by his tonsure, and cruelly dis- 
appointing the directors who have guided his first steps, and 
the community which formed in his regard such high hopes 
justified by his opening career in religion. To aim at perfection 
without ever deliberately relaxing in the effort is the funda- 
mental law of our holy state. How strange an inconsistency 
it would be for one to be faithful before making any promise 
and to relax in fidelity after binding oneself by the most sacred 
engagements, as if profession were the term and not the be- 
ginning of the religious life! What ingratitude to allow one’s 
fervor to abate according as grace is multiplying in the soul! 
What madness to slacken one’s pace on approaching eternity! 


3. — Sacrifice without Repentance. 


The property, the pleasure and the liberty which we have sac- * 
rificed are incapable of procuring us true happiness. Death 
would deprive us of them sooner or later. It will separate us also 
from parents and friends. We quit these things of the world a 
little sooner by entering religion, but we receive in exchange 
the Spouse of souls Who is the source of all good and of ° 
eternal beatitude. How is it possible not to be happy when 
possessed of so rich a fortune? Our sacrifice would be 
rejected as of no worth if offered without generosity. In 
order to win our love Jesus lavished His love on us. Our 
love it is that He desires before all else. Would that the 
novice, instead of giving grudgingly to God the minimum of 
devotion, may dedicate entirely to the Divine Master his faculty 
of loving, his capacity of obeying, so that he may thus attain 
to that superabundant charity, that plenitude of devotedness, by 
which the soul belongs wholly to God and God to the soul. In 
order that his sacrifice might be adorned with this perfection 
of charity, he should impress deeply on his mind such motives 
as the following to stimulate hope and love: 

-1, — Since the religious profession is one of the most exalted 
actions man can perform in this life, it should be animated 
with the most perfect dispositions. 

2.— The more one gives, the more one receives. Grace 
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enters into the soul and produces its effects according to the 
preparation of the heart. ; 


3. — Perpetual profession made by one in the state of grace 
is comparable in its effects to baptism or martyrdom. For this 
unreserved oblation of our person and of our goods God com- 
pensates by the complete remission of the temporal punish- 
ment due to past sins. If, however, one should harbor an 
attachment to any fault, however light, the punishment could 
not be remitted inasmuch as the guilt is not yet effaced (*). 


4. — But if one had the misfortune of making a careless and 
indifferent preparation for the taking of the vows how could 
God bless such a profession? Would it justify the hope that 
God in His mercy has effaced the sinful past? Would it not 
rather be a subject of uneasiness for the future? Would such 
a profession merit an increase of grace to enable one to 
fulfil the obligations which it would multiply? A _ slothful 
preparation for profession, therefore, would be lamentable 
temerity, and one should bestir oneself to earnestness with- 
out delay in this important matter. 


5.— One should consider the honor and the blessedness of 
the man who consecrates himself to the divine service. God 
has given Himself without reserve to us in the Crib, on the 
Cross, and on the Holy Altar. What can be more just or 
more noble than to be called to renounce in favor of 
so good a Master all that one is and all that one has, 
offering to Him sacrifice for sacrifice, love for love? How 
ineffable to be united by indissoluble bonds to Him Who 
is grace and beauty itself, Who possesses nobility, fortune, per- 
fection and goodness by excellence; to be united to this amiable 
Spouse of our souls Who has sought for alliance by His infinite 
mercies, and entertains for us tenderness and devotedness with- 
out limit. A thousand times happy are those who correspond 
to His bounties by an inviolable fidelity, who make amends 
for the ingratitude of men and for the outrages and insults 
heaped upon Him by worldlings! 


The novice consecrates himself to God with a dilated 


(1) S. Thom., 2.2. qu. ult. ad 2; S. Bern., Ep. 250. 
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heart. Will he maintain his first fervor or will he become 
more and more tepid as his years in religion pass. A 
thought pregnant with uncertainty, and calculated to invite 
serious reflection! Dreading his weakness and inconstancy, 
he will strengthen his will henceforth with such resolutions 
as the following: 

1.—To have ever before his eyes the end which _in- 
duced him to quit the world and choose our Order. It 
was his wish undoubtedly to live for God, to become a 
spiritual man, to advance continually towards perfection by 
means of our life of penance and contemplation (*). A fervent 
desire of uninterrupted progress being the mainspring of his 
life, the novice should determine to renew and _ strengthen 
this desire by every means in his power, and to this end should. 
avail himself of every occasion that offers. 2.—To regard 
the Rule as sacred, to see only God in each of the Superiors, 
never to swerve from holy obedience; for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine Will is the only way that leads to 
God. 3.—To be zealous for prayer, adapting one’s private 
practices of piety according to present need and spiritual 
attractions and to curtail no exercise through sloth. It 
would be unseemly to do less after profession than during 
the noviceship. 4.—Should it happen that he is betrayed 
into some infraction of rule, to ask a penance or impose 
one on himself without delay and to reanimate himself in 
the desire of perfection. 5.— Always to walk in the pres- 
ence of God, a practice which presupposes a guard over the 
external and internal senses (’). The habit of recollection 
leads the mind to prayer which in turn renders one de- 
voted to duty. When St. Thomas Aquinas was dying in 
our monastery of fossa Nova, a brother questioned him re- 
garding the means of sanctification. The saint gave no 
other advice save to practise living in the presence of God, 
assuring the brother that in this way he would avoid sin 
and grow in virtue. 6.— The professed who continue to 
seek direction are recompensed by God Who gives them 


(1) Imitation, B. I, C. XXV. 
(7) Holy Rule, IV, 49. 
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much security in the spiritual life. These have less cause 
than others to apprehend a lapse inasmuch as they do not 
depend on themselves alone. It is true that good reading 
and the word of God are ever at our disposal, but through 
lack of self-knowledge we might fail to adapt them to our 
own needs. Notwithstanding one’s age and experience, one 
will be happy to find in his director the eye of a master, 
the hand of a physician, the heart of a friend. 


A retreat of at least eight days precedes the taking of the 
vows. This immediate preparation is of prime importance. 
The novice should hearken to the divine word with a docile 
heart, he should seriously reflect on it and allow it to sink © 
deep into his soul in the silence of prayer; or he should 
nourish his interior life by means of solid meditations, the 
subject matter of which will be assigned to him when re- 
ceiving spiritual direction. It would be profitable for him 
to reflect in God’s presence on the ways by which grace led 
him into solitude, on the disposition with which he com- 
menced his noviciate, and on the estimate which he then 
formed of the religious life. Far from losing esteem for the 
life by daily experience, he should show towards it an ever- 
increasing appreciation and fidelity, so that, if on taking the 
Habit he aspired only to become an edifying monk, he 
should form on the eve of his profession the irrevocable 
resolution of becoming a saint. 


‘As a general confession precedes the reception of the 
Habit, a review of the noviceship period will now be sufh- 
cient in ordinary cases. A review of this kind costs but 
little and produces good results. Alas! in spite of sincere 
resolutions, how much hesitation precedes the sacrifice, how 
much negligence succeeded by discouragement, how many 
temptations due to imprudence. How many days spent al- 
most aimlessly and perhaps in idleness! Viewing all this, 
how can one fail to admire the patience of God, to humble 
oneself before Him, to arouse oneself to repair the past by 
a more sustained zeal and thus to draw profit for the fu- 
ture from our very negligences in the past. One will make 
fewer resolutions, but these will be practical and efficacious. 
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They may be consigned to writing if this is considered ad- 
visable. And once approved, they will be executed with 
fidelity and perseverance. 


The time of retreat should be, as far as possible, a time 
of uninterrupted prayer but without excessive application, an 
unbroken intercourse between God and the soul in which 
one annihilates oneself before Him at the remembrance of 
His mercies after so many faults, in which one thanks Him 
for His graces, especially for the grace of the religious voca- 
tion. One should also lay open to Him one’s needs and 
apprehensions, the confidence one has in help from on high 
and the happiness one experiences in the service of so great 
a Master. 

All might wish, on such an occasion, to have the consola- 
tions of sensible devotions; and if some are overwhelmed 
with emotion which they cannot control, others on the contrary 
complain of feeling cold and dry, and are even tempted to 
turn back. In the most solemn occasions of life one fre- 
quently seems to be soulless, whether it is that one feels as 
if annihilated under the weight of the gifts of grace, or that 
God is pleased to let man realize the extent of his utter 
helplessness. A novice may pray for sensible devotion with 
a pure intention. He should amend his faults, correct dis- 
sipation, cut off attachments and other voluntary causes of 
dryness. If his conscience does not reproach him, he should 
adore the divine will in humble and peaceful submission, 
and employ himself with God as far as possible, avoiding 
efforts of the imagination, and excessive tension of the 
mind, nerves and heart, which only cause fatigue and pro- 
duce no good results. Sensible fervor and emotion do not 
constitute devotion. This resides in the prompt and gen- 
erous will. If the novice detaches himself from everything 
that displeases God and devotes himself to duty, his retreat 
though barren of sensible consolation will be none the less 
excellent. But it will be productive of very little fruit in 
spite of consolation if he refuses to God the sacrifices He 
demands. 

These remarks apply to our two professions and the can- 
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didate should endeavor to prepare himself for both with 
equal fervor. 


Simple profession takes place in the Chapter Room with- 
out elaborate ceremonial because by it neither the Order 
nor the subject is obliged in an irrevocable manner. Still, 
simple vows contain all that is essential for religious pro- 
fession —a promise freely made and legitimately received, by 
which a novice, after the regular period of probation, gives 
himself to the Order and the Order receives him for a 
specified time. The Abbot acquaints himself with the can- 
didate’s intentions, reminds the latter of the obligations 
which he is about to contract so that all present will be in 
a position to witness that he is acting without constraint, 
with full knowledge of the case and with entire freedom. 
Then only, is the novice allowed to make his promise of 
obedience and is accepted by the Abbot who embraces him. 
He then reads the schedule of profession written by his own 
hand in which he vows stability, conversion of manners and 
obedience according to the Rule of St. Benedict and the 
prescription of the Canon Law. The vows of poverty and 
chastity are not mentioned in this schedule. But the Church 
obliges all religious to their observance and they are includ- 
ed in the vow of obedience. Henceforth the newly-professed 
will have his head shaven to show that he has renounced 
the vanities of the world. He preserves as much of his hair 
as is necessary to form a crown because to serve God is 
truly to reign. 


He has been enlisted in the army of the Great King; it 
now remains for him to put on His glorious livery. - We 
have already explained the symbolical signification of the 
scapular, the cincture and the cloak. ‘The cowl which en- 
velops us from head to foot would impede our movements 
at work; it is not suited for action but for the repose of 
contemplation. It is the garment of the choir monk who 
puts it on as soon as he returns from work to the house of 
God. Its white color typifies the unsullied purity of the 
soul which our penitential and contemplative life should 
effect; it represents the nuptial robe, without which we may 
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not participate in the Eucharistic Banquet nor assist at the 
eternal wedding-feast; the glorious immortality which shall 
crown our hardships and our sacrifices. If we extend the 
sleeves and hood of the cowl it assumes the form of a cross. 
Moreover, it envelopes us like a winding-sheet, thus intimat- 
ing to us that heaven is purchased by sacrifice, that we 
must die to self in order to live to God, and that contem- 
plation cannot extend its wings or soar heavenwards if pen- 
ance does not detach and purify the soul.. These are the 
reasons why our Fathers held the cowl in such high esteem. 
Besides this, there is a tradition that the Blessed Virgin 
herself gave it to St. Alberic(*), and that she appeared to 
the religious of our Order clad in this garment (7). Several 
anecdotes tend to foster the pious belief that one who does 
not wear the cowl at death cannot enter immediately into 
eternal rest (*)- 


The choir religious make solemn profession in the Church, 
the lay brethren do so in the Chapter Room. The respec- 
tive positions of the two classes in the monastic life are 
different. Still our Order has always regarded the lay 
Brothers as bound by the five vows; the schedule which 
they read at solemn profession is identical with that of the 
choir brethren. The Church considers them as true reli- 
gious participating in all our spiritual and temporal goods. 
Their occupations are, indeed, more lowly than ours and 
their condition more dependent. Not being charged with 
the function of public prayer, they do not make solemn 
profession in the Church, but in the Chapter Room, in the 
midst of the religious family to whose interests they devote 
themselves; and this profession is made without that fulness 
of ceremonial which would ill befit the modest simplicity of 
their condition. 

The choir religious pass a considerable part of their life 
in the church performing there the angelic function of chant- 
ing the divine praises. It is in the Church that they fulfil 


(1) Menol., Jan. 26. 
(2) Caesar. Dist. 7 C. XVI. 
(*) Grand Exord., B. V, C. 3. 
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their principal duty and it is there consequently that they 
should pronounce their final vows. The ceremony takes 
place at the High Mass and is attended with much solemn- 
ity. The Abbot asks the simply professed for the last time 
what they desire so that it may be manifest to all that they 
freely offer themselves. He instructs them on the serious 
nature of the engagement, the cost of the immolation and 
the fruits of the sacrifice. God Who speaks through His 
minister wishes to be heard with docility and respect more 
particularly on this occasion than at other times. One may 
now hear words of tremendous import —the most solemn 
that ever issued from human lips; the most simple words 
may now be so oyermastering as to make the soul a willing 
captive. St. Anthony and St. Francis had often heard these 
words of the Gospel without being impressed by their im- 
port: « Go sell what thou hast and come and follow Me ». 
But one day this sentence arrested their attention and led 
them into the way of the saints. 


The religious consecrates his life to the singing of the 
praises of God; he inaugurates this sacrifice with his lips 
by chanting the formula of his solemn profession which, in 
fact, is identical with the form of the simple vows except 
that solemn vows are perpetual. The professed brother 
stands like the priest at the altar, as Mary stood on Calvary, 
to signify the determination with which he desires to con- 
form his actions to his promises by remaining all his life 
both the sacrificer and at the same time the victim immo- 
lated by his own hands. MHenceforth nothing remains to 
him of the goods of this world, nothing even of self. He 
has given all to God and can say with St. Peter: « Behold, 
Lord, we have left all things,. He had previously trans- 
cribed with his own hand the schedule of profession; he has 
just now pronounced it explicitly: he signs the act of his 
profession as being the contract of his alliance with God, 
appending a cross after his name. Thus he devotes himself 
to sacrifice; he extends himself on the cross to be immolated 
daily with Jesus Christ. ‘The contract is irrevocable; it was 
drawn up in his own handwriting. He shall never see it 
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| again; it has passed from his hands into those of the other 
party to the contract, and will be the text according to 
which he will be judged. 


Solemn profession is made after the Gospel as being the 
most excellent act of faith and of love towards Him Who 
invites us to leave all things and follow Him. It precedes 
the Offertory as being itself a sacrifice which is to con- 
tinue as long as life. Serious indeed is the engagement 
which has just been made and to which the perfection of 
our daily actions should correspond. Never before has one 
been so sensible of his frailty, and so it is with this heart- 
felt- conviction that the newly-professed implores the Lord 
not to abandon him to his native weakness, nor to con- 
found his hopes of sanctity which rest entirely on the 
promises and assistance of God. There is nothing more 
touching than this expressive ceremony; the community re- 
peats thrice the earnest prayer of the professed—a_ sweet 
assurance for him. He will not be all alone in carrying 
his burden; the charity of his brethren will sustain him. He 
places himself on his knees before each of them to ask the 
assistance of their prayers. All assure him of this aid while 
they embrace him and pray that God may keep him hence- 
forth even to eternity. In this way one is received into the 
community, a mercy which he has asked from the Order 
prostrate at the feet of the Superiors. A religious is ad- 
mitted to the choir only on his knees before all. He can 
never humble himself sufficiently before his brethren. Nor — 
can he ever testify too much gratitude for this charity, since 
it is to their favorable votes that he is indebted for his ad- 
mission, to their prayers he entrusts his profession, on their 
merits and on their companionship he relies for persever- 
ance and growth in _ holiness. 

The ceremony appropriately closes with the singing of 
the « Te Deum ,,; for it is fitting that the Church trium- 
phant should be in unison with the Church on earth in ex- 
tolling the Lord for His mercies. It is proper that the 
professed brother should never more cease thanking God 
with his voice and in his heart, that he should each day 
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thank the Lord for the inestimable boon of his vocation and 
that he should frequently renew his offering with generous 
fervor. It is proper that he should celebrate the anniversary 
of his profession by a retreat, during which he would do 
well to compare his present dispositions with those of the 
past and confirm. his resolution of becoming more faithful 
to his sacred engagements. The newly professed would de- 
rive much spiritual fruit by reading Chapter X of the third 
book of the Imitation. Happy the religious who meditates 
betimes on the inestimable advantage of having despised the 
world in order to devote himself solely to the service of 
God! Happy the monk who never wearies of contrasting 
the little he has renounced with the hundredfold which he 
already possesses and with life eternal which is promised to 
him! «O my Jesus, said the dying Arnulph who had left 
an immense fortune and a life of pleasure to embrace the 
Cistercian Rule, O my Jesus, how true is the promise which 
Thou hast made of bestowing the hundredfold even in this 
world on him who abandons all things in order to follow 
Thee! If anyone fails to receive this hundredfold the rea- 
son is that he has not really renounced everything for Thy 
sake, he has made some reserves (*). Thrice unhappy is 
he who abandons the things of earth and finds not God: « Let 
the wealthy keep their riches and monarchs their kingdoms, 
our kingdom and our glory is Jesus alone y (*): 


(4) Grand Exord., B. III, C. XVII. 
(7) St. Paulinus. 


PART III. 


THE VOWS 


By reason of holy profession we become religious, obliged 
ever to advance in virtue. ‘Though a mere counsel for 
seculars, this tending to prefection constitutes the funda- 
mental law of the cloister. This obligation is all the more 
rigorous in our pious solitude, inasmuch as we enjoy greater 
security and a larger measure of grace. It is true that the 
heart can maintain itself disengaged amid riches, pure in 
the married state and humble in complete independence. St. 
Louis and many others did not require the incentive of the 
vows in order to strive after perfection. Yet while the 
secular encounters various obstacles in the midst of a world 
abounding in dangers and in perils of shipwreck, the re- 
ligious finds, even in his profession, besides the obligation 
of continual advancement in perfection, a superabundance 
of graces which will enable him to achieve this unceasing 
progress. The current of his life carries him heavenward 
like a saving billow. He owes this incomparable benefit to 
his vows and rules. 

We shall speak first of the vows. These are our principal 
means of perfection. By depriving us of worldly goods, 
sensible satisfactions and the free disposal of our acts, the 
three ordinary vows form the best remedy for the triple 
concupiscence. Nothing contributes so effectually as the 
vows to disengage the heart from those desires which im- 
pede divine charity, nothing helps so much to suppress in 
the soul those solicitudes which attach it to the earth. 
Moreover, stability and conversion of life defend us against 
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inconstancy and spiritual sloth. The vows, indeed, do not 
give the death blow to the passions, but the sole remem- 
brance of them will assist in dispelling temptations and will 
communicate to the soul a generous energy. They attach 
the human will more closely to the Will of God, necessitat- 
ing it in a manner to do good and assuring its perseverance 
in well-doing by the promptings of duty. Happy the bonds 
which hinder us from rushing headlong into the abyss, 
averting from us the dread possibility of coming to ruin by 
establishing our will in the right way and assuring its ten- 
dency towards its last end. Far from curtailing true liberty 
the vows on the contrary give it perfection. For, if the 
vows are fetters for the religious they are so in much the 
same manner as the levee is for the torrent, the rails for the 
railway, the boiler for the steam. The river will flow to 
the sea, the train will proceed to the station, the steam 
will set the mechanism in motion and the religious will ad- 
vance towards God, if the torrent is confined within its 
banks, if the train runs on its rails, if the steam. passes to 
the piston chambers and if the religious remains faithful to 
his vows; otherwise the torrent will devastate the plains, the 
train will be wrecked, the steam useless, the religious in- 
different. 

The paramount importance of our vows requires, then, 
that we should give a simple, precise and practical resumé 
of them, touching particularly on those points that concern 
our Order. ‘This summary will be found explained at greater 
length by reputable authors. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Vows in General 


According to St. Thomas, «a vow is a deliberate promise 
made to God of a greater goody. « A promise » obliging 
under pain of sin, not a mere project or resolution; « delib- 
erate y, that is to say made with sufficient knowledge, full 
consent and entire liberty. If one did not know to what 
extent he was binding himself, or if he promised only ex- 
teriorly, or if the vow were extorted by grave fear, such a 
vow would be of no effect; « of a greater good y, not to the 
greatest possible good, but of a relatively greater good, of 
an act which is better than its opposite. The vow may 
have for its object acts which are already of obligation by a 
commandment of God or of the Church; the object may be the 
duties of one’s state in life which thus become doubly obli- 
gatory, so that their fulfilment produces a double merit and 
their omission entails a twofold culpability. The object of 
a vow may also be acts of mere counsel, free of their na- 
ture, to which one becomes obliged only by reason of the 
vow; or it may be acts which are of themselves indifferent 
but which become good by the circumstances with which 
they are accompanied, or because of the end one has in 
view in their fulfilment. In all of these cases the acts which 
one does in the accomplishment of the vow, preserve their 
own proper merit and receive in addition the merit of the 
virtue of religion. And the faults which one incurs by 
violating a vow, in addition to their own specific malice as 
being already forbidden, contract also the guilt of sacrilege. 

From this it is evident to what extent the vow enhances 
the merit of our actions. 1,—It communicates to them the 
excellence of religion, the most perfect of the moral virtues. 
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The value which they thus acquire exceeds even their own 
proper worth. Poverty is honorable, chastity angelic and 
obedience is a treasure, but religion, with which the vow 
invests them, is still more noble and precious. The accessory 
exceeds the principal. 2.—By our vows we offer ourselves 
to God, so that each time we act in accordance with them 
we renew and approve this original donation and we acquire 
the merit, which is constantly being renewed, of our un- 
swerving fidelity. When we make solemn vows we give up 
everything to God — the capital and the interest, the demesne, 
the tree and its fruit. It is an unreserved donation, a per- 
fect holocaust. 3.— Ordinary Christians, says St. Thomas, are 
bound to practise the virtue of religion but only on occa- 
sions, when they render to God some act of worship; while 
those who are consecrated to God in the religious state are 
bound by their vocation to the continual practice of this 
virtue of religion. This is the raison d’étre of their profes- 
sion. In their instance there is nothing ordinary or com- 
mon, everything is consecrated to the Lord, dedicated to 
God by their vows. If they have imbibed the true spirit 
their entire life becomes one uninterrupted act of worship: 
they are religious par excellence. 4.—The will is sanctified 
by its consecration to God, it is irrevocably established in 
good. The acts which proceed from it are more than ordi- 
narily pleasing to God. 


« Private vows made before religious profession are sus- 
pended as long as he who made them remains in religion y. 
The subject, moreover, whether novice or simply professed 
can, if he desires, merge them into the act of profession. This 
would be an instance of a less good absorbed by a greater; a 
less excellent vow incorporated into the most perfect vows 
of religion. But these private vows would recover their 
binding force in case the subject were released from the 
vows of religion after profession; he can have his private 
vows annulled by the Superior for a just cause. As the 
Superior has dominative power over him the obligation of 
these vows never revives. He can in fine obtain a dispensa- 
tion for a just cause during the noviciate or after profession 
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from his first Superior who can exercise over him power of 
jurisdiction. We are supposing, be it well understood, that 
these private vows are not reserved to the Holy See, and 
that the acquired rights of a third person are in every case 
respected, (C. J. C. cc. 1309-1315, 510-514). A private vow in- 
terests only the conscience of him who makes it. The obli- 
gation which it entails is more or less extended according to 
the time, the place and the manner of accomplishing it. Such 
a vow is, therefore, dependent on the intention of the one 
vowing; it may oblige only under pain of venial sin even 
though the matter be grave. But the vows of religion con- 
cern not only the conscience of the individual but the whole 
Christian society because they constitute in the Church a 
special state of life, the state of religion. For this reason 
they are subject to the spiritual power which has the same 
rights regarding them as the secular power exercises over 
civil contracts. Thus the Church has subjected them to rules 
and conditions on which their effect depends. One is free 
to make them or not, but one can not make them in a 
sense different from that determined by the Church or by 
the Order in which one has chosen to live. In other words, 
by making profession one obliges oneself by the vows ac- 
cording to the intentions of the Order. ‘This is necessary, 
for an Institute can secure unity and attain its end only if 
the vows are uniformly interpreted. Generally speaking the ° 
vows of religion bind under pain of grave sin. Lightness of 
matter, imperfect advertence or consent would render the 
infraction only venial. There would be no fault if reflection 
and deliberate consent were wholly wanting. 


In our Order five vows are made. Yet the schedule of 
profession mentions only three. The promise which our 
brothers make expresses only one. But it is understood that 
we include in the vow of obedience the other vows which 
are not explicitly named. Such is the custom of the Order 
and the will of the Church. 

We must not confound the vow with the corresponding 
virtue. The vows create a rigorous obligation and are con- 
fined to what they impose under pain of sin. The virtue, 
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though sometimes obligatory, is often merely a matter of 
counsel and can always be raised to yet higher perfection. 
Hence it is that in general one can not violate the vow 
without impairing the virtue because this is exercised first 
of all on the matter imposed by the vow. One can commit 
imperfections and even sins against the virtue without offend- 
ing against the vow, since the matter of the virtue is more 
extensive than that of the vow. Yet to depreciate the 
virtue, to disregard it frequently in practice would be to en- 
‘danger the observance of the vow itself. Inasmuch as the 
vow generally regards the exterior act and the virtue the 
interior dispositions, the vow ought to conduce to the prac- 
tice of the virtue as a means leads to the end, as a way to 
the term. Thus, the vow of poverty empties our hands only 
to despoil the heart of attachments, the mind of solicitude 
for the goods of earth. To renounce the possession or the 
free use of these goods and, at the same time, to foster ex- 
cessive esteem and attachment for them, to be preoccupied 
with them either for one’s own interest or in behalf of 
others, would be an inconsistency which would prevent the 
vow from attaining the object for which it is made. It is 
sufficient, as far as the vow is concerned, to obey with the 
hand, but if I refuse to submit my will and judgment, my 
obedience is only a body without life, a husk without the 
grain; my vow remains sterile, I am a slave to self will as 
much as are people of the world. : 

To demolish completely the old man and to biuld up the 
new man unto perfection, — this forms the object of our vows 
and of the virtues which correspond to them; and the ob- 
servances impart to them their efficacy. If the vows fail to_ 
effect this destruction and edification they are rendered in- 
efficacious instruments despite their utility, because the manner 
in which they should be employed remains unknown. Poverty 
and chastity with their-consequent austerities perform above 
all else a privative and destructive role. ‘They deprive us of 
temporal goods and satisfactions of sense, in order to sup- 
press inordinate love of such things and solicitude regarding 
them. Obedience, which unceasingly combats our own judg- 
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ment and self-will, is the great destroyer of pride and of all 
sin. Yet its function, is mainly constructive; each of its 
prescriptions adds one or several stones to the edifice of ow 
virtues. By it God presides as the chief agent in the work 
of our salvation in this twofold operation of demolition and 
construction. Everything is done under His direction and 
according to His plans; stability firmly establishes us in the 
spiritual workshop, so that our labor may never be _inter- 
rupted. The vow of conversion of life arouses our slug- 
gishness in order that this labor may never abate. This is 
the special work to which we have consecrated our life; to 
it all our moments should be devoted. It would be culpable — 
sloth to relax our endeavors while it is yet unfinished; it 
would be blamable weakness to yield to discouragement see- 
ing that the observance of our rules assures complete success. 


The vows made in approved Institutes are not all of the 
same character; they are simple in religious Congregations 
and solemn in the Orders. The number of religious Orders 
is restricted. «Several autonomous Houses can form monastic 
Congregations by their union under one General Superior. 
But we must not confound these monastic Congregations in 
which solemn vows are made, with religious Congregations, 
which have become so numerous in our days, and in which 
the vows are more or less comprehensive according to their 
object, effects and duration. These vows are always simple 
even when they are perpetual. The perpetuity of the vows 
does not change their nature. Solemn vows are made only 
in Orders properly so-called; and under the present law 
they are preceded by temporary simple vows. 


Vows do not derive their solemnity from the impressive 
ceremonies which may accompany their taking, but only from 
the will of the Church which declares them solemn. Their 
distinctive character consists in their being made and _ ac- 
cepted as perpetual and absolute, so that the religious who 
makes them on the one hand, and the Order or the Church 
which receives them on the other, bind themselves reciprocal- 
ly and contract indissoluble union from which only the 
Apostolic See can dispense. The principal effects which re- 
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sult from this contract in our case according to the present 
Canon Law are: the radical incapacity of contracting mar- 
riage, of possessing property without a special Indult from 
the Holy See, of placing oneself under obligations towards 
a third person, except one does so in obedience to lawful 
authority, the obligation for the choir religious of assisting 
in choir, or in default of this, the obligation sub gravi of 
reciting the office in private; and finally dispensation from 
solemn vows is obtained only with difficulty. Our simple 
vows are not perpetual. The novice gives himself for a de- 
terminate period and the Order accepts his oblation. Such 
is the wish of the Church that the advantage both of the 
Order and of the subjects may be secured and in order that 
the probation of the noviciate may be prolonged under an- 
other form and in different conditions to supply any in- 
sufficiency that may exist. Moreover, certain of our simple 
vows are not so extensive as the solemn vows, Thus mar- 
riage, for instance, contracted’ by one under simple vows 
would be unlawful but not invalid; and acts of proprietor- 
ship which one would exercise over his own goods without 
lawful permission would be culpable: they would not be invalid 
unless a proviso of the Church declared them to be of no 
effect. 

Our Order as its name indicates is so constituted as to 
reproduce as nearly as possible primitive Citeaux. The Holy 
see has formally recognized us as children of that great 
family which has given to the Church so much edification and 
to heaven so many thousands of saints. We observe the 
same Rule and well nigh the same observances as ‘our first 
Fathers. We have the same vows as they. Nevertheless, con- 
formably with the present prescriptions of the Canon Law, 
and according to the Constitutions duly approved by the 
Holy See, 1.—the noviciate in our Order lasts two years, 
and our solemn vows under pain of nullity must be preceded 
by three years of simple vows. 2.— These simple vows are 
temporary and are binding for three years only, unless a 
longer period is required that the subject may attain the 
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age necessary for profession of solemn vows. In case the 
Abbott doubts whether the professed brother possesses the 
necessary qualifications he can permit him to renew the 
temporary vows and can prolong their duration but not be- 
yond another period of three years. When this term has ex- 
pired the subject is free to leave the monastery. On its 
part also, if there be just reasons, the Order can dismiss the 
professed during the term of simple vows. When the sen- 
tence of dismissal has been pronounced, the subject is _ re- 
leased from the obligations of the monastic vows. ‘This 
power of dismissal belongs to the Abbot-General and the 
Definitors or to the Abbot of the monastery with his pri- 
vate council. The matter is decided by a secret scrutiny 
and by a majority of votes. No formal process is required; 
the mere declaration of the fact is sufficient. But those con- 
cérned must proceed with prudence and charity; and the 
dismissal must not be pronounced, except for grave reasons 
and in accordance with the prescriptions of the Canon Law. 
Lack of the religious spirit, if it is a cause of scandal to 
others, and if it continues in spite of salutary corrections, is 
a sufficient ground for dismissal. A subject can never be 
dismissed or refused the renewal of temporary vows or ad- 
mission to solemn profession by reason of ill health or sick- 
ness, unless it is established beyond doubt, that he con- 
cealed the infirmity before profession through deceit or dis- 
simulation. 3.—Simple vows confer the right to all the 
privileges, spiritual favors and indulgences,, granted to the 
Order. But they do not give the right of active or passive 
vote. Nevertheless, the number of years under vows which 
is required for certain offices is to be reckoned from the first 
profession. 4.—Simple vows oblige the subject to all the 
regular observances, particularly to attendance in choir, but 
not to the private recitation of the Divine Office. The Gen- 
eral Chapter of the year igoo decided that those under 
simple vows are obliged sub veniali even when not present 
in choir to recite the office of the Blessed Virgin and the 
office of the Dead. 5.—During the term of simple vows the 
religious can be promoted to Tonsure and Minor Orders; 
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but they are not on any account to be advanced to Holy 
Orders. , 

We may remark here that special rules have been made 
regarding the profession of religious who are bound to serve 
in the army (vide Decree of 15th of July 1919). 

The situation created by our vows can be modified in va- 
rious. ways, some of which would be culpable, others legiti- 
mate. 1.—Flight and apostacy form the radical defection, 
the complete shipwreck in which all the vows are sub- 
merged. Very foolish indeed is the person «who would 
have recourse to this rash procedure, who would fall into 
such an unworthy and disgraceful crime so full of igno- 
miny—a fall which precipitates one from the heights of 
religion into the abyss, from the royal palace into the refuse 
heap, from the throne to the cesspool, from heaven to the 
mire, from the cloister to the world, from paradise to 
hell » (*). It is needless to say that in discarding the habit 
a professed member does not rid himself of the obligations of 
his vows or those attached to the Rules. As long as he re- 
mains voluntarily outside his monastery his salvation is in 
peril; his vows follow him everywhere. They must either 
save him by recalling him to his duty or aggravate his 
condemnation. | 

2.— We shall merely mention a second case which may 
arise —when the community is compelled to disperse. 

3. — When a religious changes his house. We shall recur 
to this when we treat of stability. 


4.— The Order may be under the necessity of dismissing 
an unworthy member, whether choir religious or lay brother, 
who has committed overt faults, subversive and grave, and 
who continues to prove notoriously incorrigible. There are 
three case in which the culprit must be considered dis- 
missed by the law ipso facto. In such cases it is necessary 
merely to declare the fact officially and to preserve the proofs 
on which the declaration is founded. In other conceivable 
cases the Superior is to refer the question to the Abbot- 


(1) S. Bern., serm. 63 in Can. 
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General who can dismiss the culprit from the Order in con- 
formity with the prescriptions of the Canon Law. We must 
note that the solemnly professed religious thus dismissed, is 
not thereby released from the obligations of the vows. He 
is still bound to observe them in so far as he is able accord- 
ing to circumstances. But if he has not been able to preserve 
himself from evil in a safe harbor shall he do so in the midst 
of the roaring tempest? God grant that the shock may 
awaken him from his torpor, may stimulate him to correct 
his faults so that he may thus deserve to be readmitted 
among his brethren! He can not be readmitted, however, 
except in conformity with the prescriptions of the Canon 
Law (c. 672). 

5.— There are in fine legitimate dispensation and _ secular- 
ization. The Sovereign Pontiff having received all power of 
binding and of loosing there is no doubt that he can dis- 
pense entirely or in part even from solemn vows, when there 
exists a reason proportionate to the gravity of the engage- 
ment. The solemnity of the vows is not an absolute obstacle 
to their dispensation since this solemnity is of ecclesiastical 
institution. Such are the principal dispositions of the pres- 
ent Canon Law. An Indult of exclaustration authorizes a 
religious to live for a time in the world, while he is still 
bound, not only by his vows, but by the monastic obligations 
also, which are compatible with his situation. He should 
put off the exterior form of the monastic habit. While the 
Indult holds good he is deprived of active and passive vote, 
he enjoys the purely spiritual -privileges of the Order and, by 
virtue of his vow of obedience, he is subject to the Ordinary 
of the place and not to his Superior. The Indult of secular- 
ization severs the religious from the Order and from his 
community. It releases him completely from his vows and 
monastic obligations and puts him on a par with seculars 
either cleric or lay. Thus the poor soul is cast out from the 
port of safety into the midst of a world abounding in _ reefs 
and shipwrecks. If he is reduced to this extremity through 
his own fault he is justly deprived of the blessings of a life 
which he failed to appreciate. Now that he has regained 
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his liberty, he is charged with the responsibility of his lost 
vocation and with the care of providing for his salvation. 
The substance of the solemn vows, therefore, remains in- 
tact in the instance of an apostate, a fugitive, a dismissed 
religious, or of one who with legitimate authority remains 
outside the cloister for a time. On the contrary, perpetual 
secularization severs all the bonds of the vows and monastic 
rules. One under temporary vows, if dismissed by the Order 
or by the law. (c. 648) is likewise completely free. But the 
fact that our religious engagements may be dissolved, is not 
a reason for estimating them below their proper value; neither 
is it a reason why we should assume them ourselves or ad- 
mit others to assume them without very serious preparation. 
For, in the first place, even temporary profession forms a 
true contract between the religious who makes it and the 
Order which accepts him. As such a contract interests not 
only the religious and the community but also the Church, 
the mere good pleasure of the contracting parties would 
not be sufficient to annul it. The Church therefore takes it 
under its control; it cannot be formed or annulled except in 
conformity with the Church’s canonical laws. In accord- 
ance with these laws, though the religious is free to leave 
at the expiration of the temporary vows, the Order must 
have « just and reasonable causes, either to dismiss him dur- 
ing the years of simple vows or to refuse to admit him to 
solemn profession, or even to postpone his taking solemn vows. 
Secondly, since it is to God the promise is made and since 
it is in God’s name the Church annuls it, a just cause is evi- 
dently required which should be proportioned to the gravity 
of the sacred engagement: otherwise the dispensation would 
have no effect, the obligation of the vows would still continue y. 
« Release from a vow without necessity, says our holy 
Father St. Bernard, « is not a dispensation but a prevarica- 
tion » (*). Hence the Church never dispenses except for rea- 
sons which are considered valid, both in law and in fact. 
She reserves the consideration of these reasons to herself in 
order that the decision may not rest with the interested 


(1) S. Bern., De Praec. et Dispen., C. V. 
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partes, Consequently a dispensation is null and void and 
he who applies for it becomes gravely culpable, if he ob- 
tains it under a false pretext. He can make no use of it 
conscientiously when he knows that none of the motives as- 
signed had sufficient weight. If one conducted himself badly 
with a view to obtain a dispensation, or if he compelled 
his Superiors by his irregularities to apply for it although 
he had not this end in view, the dispensation would be 
valid in its effects. The inconstancy and irregular conduct 
of the religious would justify the decision of the Superiors 
but the subject would remain responsible for his lost vo- 
cation. 


Though there are undoubtedly just causes for dispensation, 
still they are much more rare than is commonly supposed. The 
inconveniences which may arise on the way are not a sufficient 
proof that one has mistaken the road. Persons who become 
unhappy in married life, have not the right to have im- 
mediate recourse to a separation. They must make a virtue 
of necessity, endeavor to correct their own defects and bear 
with patience the defects of their partner. When this is done 
reconcilliation will ensue and happiness will be restored. A 
religious needs a more serious reason than contradictions and 
trials, to abandon a vocation which he has maturely con- 
sidered, to justify recourse to the extreme measure of dispensa- 
tion. Even when this recourse rests upon some foundation it 
is a source of evil example in the cloister and almost a scandal 
to good people in the world; and for the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who has obtained it, often a greater evil than the 
difficulties which he sought to avoid. How much better it 
would be to remedy the matter by a good retreat or to form 
the firm resolution of taking up the cross with faith, self- 
denial and humility? A return to fervor would bring a re- 
storation of happiness. As soon as our vows begin to feel 
irksome, we should renew our fervor by motives of fear, hope 
and love. By fear: A monk of Monte Cassino was deliberat- 
ing about leaving the monastery. St, Benedict who had be- 
come tired of correcting him to no purpose, and wearied 
by his pressing solicitations, finally dismissed him. This guilty 
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brother had no sooner left the monastery than he saw an im- 
mense and furious dragon running towards him with open 
jaws ready to devour him. He immediately cried for help 
and the brethren brought him back trembling with fear. He 
promised never more to leave the monastery and he was true 
to his word. He had previously followed this dragon without 
seeing it. He needed but to see it in order to be ae 
By hope: « Great, indeed, are the precious promises whi 
we have made to God, says St. Francis of Assisi, but still greater 
things has He promised to us. Let us be faithful to our en- 
gagement and we can confidently look for the fulfilment of 
what God has promised. Pleasure is of brief duration, the 
punishment of gravely sinful pleasure will be eternal. The 
sufferings of this world are light, the glory of the life to come 
is infinite; many are called, few chosen. Each one will be 
rewarded according to his works Let us do good, my 
brethren, while we have yet time y. Let our. motive for ad- 
vancement be especially love. « What is added to an object », 
says St. Bonaventure, «is not always a burden; it sometimes 
becomes of considerable utility. Such are the wings of the 
bird, the wheels of a car, the sails of a shipy. The same ap- 
plies to our vows and observances. « They contribute to the 
growth of charity. Charity is the wing that raises us above 
the earth; it is the wheel of the car which should carry us 
on to the practice of good works, the sail which bears us 
through the waters of tribulation and temptation y. « Far from 
regretting having taken the holy vows we should rather re- 
joice to have sacrificed the liberty that might have proved 
our bane. Blessed the bonds which oblige us to grow in 
spirituality » (’). 3 


) 8. Greg. II. Dial., Vita S. Bened., XXV. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Vow of Stability and the Law of Enclosure 


The vow of stability requires us to live and die not only 
in religion and in the Order, but even in the house for which 
we have made profession. 

St. Benedict defines for us the extent of this vow. Originally 
there were no Congregations or Orders in the modern sense 
of the terms, with the exception of the Congregation of 
Tabenna and possibly the lauras of Nitria and Scete. The 
monks were bound only to their state, with the exception of 
those who followed the rule of St. Basil, and could pass from one 
monastery to another. The sad abuse of this liberty was 
very much in evidence: The unstable wandered into the 
deserts; the tepid sought out a relaxed community; the dis- 
contented forsook their Abbot. The Gyrovagues especially, 
the scourge of monks and the scandal of the faithful, were 
seen making a public display of their infidelity to their en- 
gagements and of their love of ease and comfort (*), observing 
no rule and subject to no Superior. With a view to correcting — 
all these evils St. Benedict combines stability in the com- 
munity (7) and house (*) to perseverance in the monastic state. 
He even mentions stability before the other vows, as one of 
the foundation stones of his spiritual edifice. Henceforth a 
sacred contract unites forever the religious to the community 
which receives him. They are mutually attached as a member 
to the body. In case the community changes location, the 
religious who has made stability in it, should follow the com- 


(4) Holy Rule, & Re 
(2) Ibid., C. IV 
(3) Ibid., Prol. 
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munity. To leave it irregularly would be to expose himself 
to ruin. He is, therefore, attached to the monastery in which 
his community lives so that he may not pass to another 
monastery or return to the world. This local stability is but 
the consequence of our incorporation into the community. By 
reason of its importance St. Benedict mentions this attach- 
ment to the community in several passages of the Rule; and 
our primitive Fathers of Citeaux wished that the schedule 
of profession should contain the name of the monastery in 
which the religious should live and die. Hence our vow of 
stability is so precise that it is impossible to prevert its sense 
or to misinterpret its application, 

This it is which gives us our peculiar characteristic and 
distinguishes us so clearly from those Orders which are di- 
vided into provinces. 

« The vow of stability prevents us y, according to St. 
Bernard, « from becoming tepid by relaxation, from abandon- 
ing our vocation through a spirit of insubordination, from 
changing to another house through unsteadiness or a craving 
for novelty, and from yielding to fickleness and inconstancy. 
Nevertheless he would place no obstacle to the fulfilment of 
the other promises which are mentioned in the form of pro- 
fession: that is to conversion of life and obedience according 
to the Rule. For if, in extraordinary circumstances, it should 
happen that stability is incompatible with the fulfilment of 
the other vows in the place of his abode, inasmuch as the 
monks might not be possessed either of love for virtue or the 
religious spirit. . . I should not hesitate to counsel him to 
pass to another monastery where he can observe the vows which 
he has made to God » (*). St. Bernard alludes to the relaxation 
which obtained in his day; none of our houses merit such censure. 
Our vow of stability does not deprive our Superiors of the rights 
which they hold from the sacred Canons and from the Rules 
of the Order. We cannot make the vow of stability without 
respecting those rights. One is not considered outside his 
monastery as long as he remains under obedience. With the 
exceptions of these cases and of those in which the Holy See 


(1) S. Bern. De Praec. et Disp., XVI. 
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would require a monk to leave his monastery and undertake 
the sacred ministry in the world or some other duty, each 
one should adhere to his community and to his monastery as 
a branch to the tree or a member to the body. 


There are three degrees in the violation of stability: deser- 
tion of the religious life, desertion of the Order, desertion of 
one’s monastery. 


1. — Apostacy includes not only the desertion of the religious 
life, but of the Order and of the community. It is the total 
abandonment, the radical violation of stability; it is almost 
necessarily the ruin of the other vows of religion, a public 
scandal to the cloister and to the world; it entails serious 
danger of damnation and it is a crime all the more culpable 
inasmuch as it is fully deliberate. In faults against the other 
vows, there may be a measure of inadvertence, but apostacy 
is premeditated, it is freely chosen and is the culmination of 
a series of negligences in regard to all duties. This is why 
the Church and the Order have decreed such severe penalties 
for this sin, particularly the censure of excommunication from 
which the Abbot alone can absolve. The Church in its present 
discipline distinguishes apostates from fugitives, and inflicts on 
the latter less severe penalties than on the former. Because 
though the exterior violation is identical the intention is 
different in both cases. The apostate leaves the monastery 
with the intention of never returning, while the fugitive retains 
the idea of returning at some future day. But if the fugitive 
within a month after his departure does not return or does 
not manifest to his Superior the intention of returning, he is 
to be reputed an apostate unless the contrary is proved. Ac- 
cording to the discipline of our Order as soon as apostates or 
fugitives have left the monastery, whether they have retained 
the habit or put it off, they incur the penalties imposed by 
the common law. Fugitives fall under an excommunication 
by the mere fact of their leaving. We have already remarked 
that these unfortunate deserters are by no means released from 
the obligations of the Rule and of the vows. They are con- 
sequently in a most lamentable condition; and they should 
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speedily seek readmission, or at least take the necessary steps 
to have their situation legalized. For these reasons the Church 
reminds Superiors of their obligation of seeking after these 
unfortunate religious with special solicitude and of receiving 
them if they are led back by sincere repentance (c. 2385-86, 644- 
645. Constitutions, 184-5-7). 


2.—Desertion from the Order. After apostacy, this is the 
gravest fault against the vow of stability. The professed re- 
ligious and the Institute are bound by a solemn and mutual 
agreement. As is the case of all contracts which interest 
Christian society, the Church and the Order have made cer- 
tain laws to protect the rights of both parties to the contract. 
The mutual consent of the Superior and of the religious would 
not be sufficient to dissolve the contract. Still less effective 
would be inconstancy, cowardice, love of novelty and other 
such motives. The desire of changing to another Order may 
present itself under the guise of a greater good, but, generally 
speaking, such a desire is only a subtle temptation. God Him- 
self has chosen the soil and the place which are the best 
adapted to the needs of our soul. There alone will it abide 
with security and with profit. When we have once recognized 
and embraced this divine vocation, nothing more remains to 
be done but to make it fruitful. We strengthen this vocation 
when we prove ever more faithful to its obligations, we en- 
danger it when we become lax and negligent. In order to 
find sanctity and peace of heart it is sufficient to observe the 
letter and conform to the spirit of our rules. Our Order has 
no reason to envy other religious Institutes, even the most 
perfect. It can point to a long roll of illustrious and blessed 
members. It offers us an ideal combination of penance and 
contemplation. It enables us to practise obedience at all times 
and it unites the observance of solitude and silence with the 
advantages of the common life. As to those who pass from 
s0 meritorious an Order to another less austere, St. Bernard 
does not hesitate to brand them as guilty of a species of 


apostacy (*). 
(1) Ibid. 
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If, nevertheless, it should happen that one of our members 
believed himself called to another Institute and that the divine 
will became quite manifest after mature consideration and 
wise counsel, the best course would be to follow the call, with 
due authorization. But care must be taken, not to confound 
a true vocation with passion, illusion or instability. 


3- — Desertion of the community is also derogatory to the 
vow. The religious should remain faithful to his monastery 
until death, since to this he has solemnly pledged himself. « Our 
religious cannot pass from the monastery of their stability to 
another house of the Order except in case of grave necessity 
and without the consent of their Abbot, of the Holy See and 
of the community in which they desire to live, « They should 
undergo probation of one entire year before they are admitted 
to make a new vow of stability (Const. 169). Our holy Father 
St. Bernard stigmatizes in vigorous language those individuals 
who continue scarcely one hour in the same mind, are ever 
yielding to inconstancy, are possessed of no firmness, of no 
purpose and, like one staggering from intoxication, veer from 
right to left and are the sport of every passing whim and fancy. 
Every new trial makes them change their mind and conceive 
varying projects. They always desire what they have not 
and are ever dissatisfied with what they have. As soon as they 
have changed their abode they always complain and say: Out- 
side the monastery which first received me in my flight from 
the world, initiated me in good and sealed me with the mark 
of salvation, how can I live in peace with my conscience, after 
afflicting my brethren, disobeying my Superior, violating my 
vow of stability and trampling under foot my first engage- 
ment? » ('). A community is always saddened when it sees a 
member leave. It has no grounds for consolation when this 
departure is effected in violation of the vow. To desert one’s 
house is the first step in the way of apostacy; it is transferring 
one’s inconstancy to another house, making a parade of 
scandalous irregularities; because one changes his house in order 
that he may not have to change his manners. Superiors should 


(1) S. Bern. De Praec. et Disp., XVI. 
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therefore oppose these capricious transfers which would impair 
the binding force of the vows, would bring the monasteries 
to ruin and imperil the salvation of souls. Religious should 
never dally with this dangerous temptation which from disgust 
of the monastery leads to disgust of the Order, and by indulg- 
ing this caprice their salvation is exposed to danger. 


There are, however, cases in which change of stability is 
legitimate and in which the Superiors may deem it necessary. 
Thus a religious who leaves his monastery from supernatural 
motives at the desire and with the blessing of his Superior, or 
is sent on a new foundation, or to a house where the number 
is small, does not violate his vow of stability. Likewise, one 
who believes he has grave reasons for changing his house and 
manifests those to his Superiors incurs no blame, provided he 
remains submissive to their decision. We should remember, 
however, that the permission of the Holy See is necessary for 
a change of stability. 


But if a religious indulging inconstancy, discontent or other 
motives equally blameworthy, voluntarily dwells upon the de- 
sire of changing his house, he commits a grave infidelity. He 
becomes still more guilty if he endeavors to obtain his Superior’s 
consent surreptitiously or to extort it by force, and above all, if 
he is prepared to leave his monastery in spite of authority. The 
misguided unfortunate would do much better if he corrected 
the faults of his character, supported patiently the trials of 
the common life, became regular, humble and submissive. He 
would thus recover tranquillity of conscience and peace with his 
brethren; whereas, by leaving his house in order not to be 
obliged to correct his faults, he exposes himself to the danger of 
incurring the penalties decreed against fugitives, according to 
the present dispositions of the Canon Lay. 

When a religious has committed a serious fault, or has made 
his presence in the community impossible, the Superior can 
send him to some monastery that will accept him with a view 
to his doing penance. If he should at any time change his 
stability, our Constitutions (169) point out the procedure to 
follow. Save for these cases, he should accept the humiliation 
and repair the scandal in the house where the fault was com- 
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mitted (*). The culprit will nowhere find so effectual a means 
of atoning for his faults as in his own monastery. Here the 
indulgent spirit of the community is known to him; and he 
has proof of this indulgent spirit in the long endurance of 
his weakness and irregularities. 


4.— There is, finally, a case which rarely occurs but which 
unfortunately is not impossible in these troublous times in 
which we live, that in which we might be compelled by force 
to leave our monastery. Violence which would sever us from 
the house of our stability has not the power of depriving us 
of our vows or of annulling the obligations of our vocation. For 
this reason, should the community be obliged to pass into an- 
other country, the general rule is that all the members should 
accompany it. ‘This follows from our vow of stability which 
attaches us to the community much more than to any par- 
ticular locality. If the community does not change countries 
but is compelled to disband, one should « enter some other 
house of the Order (’) » that so he might be enabled to observe 
the vow of stability in so far as this is still possible. If none 
of our monasteries can or will receive us we should reunite 
into groups and thus lead the regular life (*). As we should 
before all else preserve our vocation, dispersion in the world 
should take place only as a last resource and when no better ex- 
pedient is possible. The instructions of Leo XIII provide for 
the case where any religious persons would be reduced through 
unavoidable causes to this extremity. “They leave the consider- 
ation of these causes to the judgment of the Superior-General. 
While warning him that the burden will rest on his conscience 
they authorize him to grant permission to live outside the 
houses of the Order, under clearly determined conditions. The 
Bishop could in this latter case require the’ priests to under- 
take the sacred ministry without, however, engaging their ser- 
vices in perpetuity. We should in that case, both as priests 
and as monks, regard the Bishop as our Superior, and as such 


(4) Gen. Chap. of 1900-1906. 

(2) Instructions of Leo XIII for the French communities, March 24, 
1903. 
(*) S. Penit. April 18, 1867. 
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have dependence on him. But if the Holy See thought well 
to modify the present discipline we should simply abide by its 
decision. In any event « we should be obliged to observe our 
solemn vows which ever remain firm and intact ». We should 
observe our vow of chastity in an absolute manner, and the 
other vows in the best manner possible according to circum- 
stances. We should also be bound to observe our Rules in 
everything that would not be incompatible with our unusual 
situation, 


The difficulty of remaining faithful to our duties in a 
milieu for which we are not adapted should remind us of the 
examples of La Trappe which was saved at a critical period 
only by observing the Gospel injunction to the letter: When 
persecuted in one country it fled to another. Thus the tempest 
which seemed destined to destroy it, root and branch, became 
the very means God made use of to propagate it in foreign 
countries. Should we not do as our Fathers in case the same 
misfortunes called for similar sacrifices? How very meritorious, 
then, stability must be and how blessed its trials when, for the 
purpose of preserving or strengthening it, one makes such heroic 
renunciations! 


All that we have said regards the vow of stability. He who 
is truly possessed of its spirit, far from ever abandoning the 
religious life, the Order or the monastery, gives them his heart 
by a sincere attachment and his will by fidelity to their rules. 


The spirit of stability is, therefore, 1.— love for the religious 
life. It divests us of esteem, relish or desire for the world and 
fills us with a holy indifference about its affairs. A monk who 
loves his state and no longer trusts in the world finds no at- 
traction in the entertainments, pleasures, honors and perishable 
goods of this life. « He does not look back after putting his 
hand to the plough,. He congratulates himself on having 
chosen « the better part y, on the privilege of living with our 
Divine Lord and of bearing His sweet yoke. Far from losing 
relish for the manna and of longing, as did the Israelites, for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, he is ever thanking God for withdrawing 
him from a world tyrannized over by the triple concupiscence. 
He would feel ill at ease if the world ceased to displease 
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him. The mere thought of again living in its midst strikes 
him with horror; every recollection of a past which is con- 
sidered useful, every desire of life in the world which may be 
supposed more than ordinarily virtuous, seem to him to be 
an artifice of the evil spirit. His heart is firmly established 
forever in this blessed vocation which he ever better appreciates 
and loves, and in which he is occupied solely with God and 
his soul, keeping afar off the fascinations of the world and 
enjoying the peace of the cloister and the happiness of sacrifice. 


2.— The spirit of stability includes also love of our Order. 
The true Cistercian recognizes the merit of other Congrega- 
tions, esteems their virtues, and rejoices at seeing the Church 
adorned with so many jewels and fruitful in so many spiritual 
works; but he bestows his preference on his own religious 
family. Daily experience teaches him ever more clearly that 
no vocation can compare with his own in his regard. This is 
his Rachel whom God has chosen for him with a view to an 
indissoluble union. God has created him for this vocation. All 
gifts of nature and of grace prepared him for this spiritual 
alliance. Hence he surrenders his heart with all confidence, 
trusting in God and sure of his vocation. If his hopes of 
sanctity and of happiness have not been realized he does not 
lay the blame on’our Rules but on his own lack of generosity. 
He therefore renews his determination of being more coura- 
geous and observant, and he would accuse himself of infidelity 
if he cast elsewhere a longing look. He admires the glorious 
past of our Order, the luxuriant flowering of its sanctity, the 
services it has rendered to the Church and the reforms which 
restored it to its primitive luster. He is interested in the Rule, 
in the General Chapters, in the Regular Visitations and in 
everything which is established to secure perfect observance 
and to develop the interior life. In a word he has a brotherly 
spirit and is not a stranger among his brethren. Moreover, 
the prosperity of the religious family profits all the members. 
He loves his own community to which he is. so much in- 
debted; he desires to see it prosper, and gladly contributes to 
its well-being by lending at least the aid of his prayers and 
the edification of his virtues. 
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g.—Love for the monastery, After the example of our 
Fathers, Sts. Alberic and Stephen, a religious who has the true 
spirit of stability loves the Rule, his own house and the 
brethren (*). He will not compare house with house. He will 
never listen to, or-say, anything calculated to diminish the esteem 
in which he holds his own monastery. Other persons may be 
more wealthy, more cultured or refined in manner, but in the 
eyes of a son no one is comparable to his own mother. He 
knows that to her after God he is beholden for all blessings. He 
entertains for her more than esteem; his love is expressed in 
veneration. Pitiable is the state of him who would allow him- 
self to feel dissatisfaction at the poverty of his monastery, at 
the zeal of his superiors, at the exact observance of fasts, manual 
labor, silence and the other points of Rule. On the contrary 
he who loves his house as his mother, the Abbot as his father 
and the religious as his brethren, rejoices at everything that 
sanctifies and honors them; while he is saddened at whatever 
causes them affliction; —so jealous is he of their fair name. 
Should it happen that they grow negligent in the observance 
of the Rule, he would not harbor the thought of leaving them. 
He would do his utmost to recall them to duty by the influence 
of his prayers and his example. 

4.— This threefold love of the religious life, of the Order 
and of the House should be made manifest by fidelity to all 
the observances — a fidelity which is the object of stability and 
embodies its spirit, — because the vow fixes our body in the 
monastery in order to establish our soul in the service of God. 
We thus become like scholars who allow themselves to be 
moulded by the Rule and by Superiors, like workmen (*) who 
never depart from the spiritual workshop, like humble servants 
always under the yoke(*) but ever attached to the celestial 
storehouse where the soul is nourished with God (*). Unswerv- 
ing progress in perfection by continual observance of the Rules 
forms the end of our stability as well as its safeguard. A tepid 
religious will soon conceive a dislike for a bond which attaches 


(1) Petit Exorde C. IX & XVII. 
(7) Holy Rule, C. IV. 

(°) Ibid. LVII. 

(4) Adam., abb. Persegn. 
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him to obligations that have become irksome to him. Tepidity 
when unchecked engenders regrets, discontent and _ infidelity. 
Exterior occupations, human associations and the paltry sat- 
isfactions derived from local environments can not fill the void 
in a soul that does not possess God. On the contrary, when 
one creates for oneself a spiritual workshop in which he is al- 
ways occupied in correcting defects, acquiring virtues, per- 
forming good works, and is thus ever purifying his soul by our 
austerities and enriching it by all our observances; when, above 
all, the relations of his soul with God in a life of prayer have 
become more continuous and intimate; then he is secure and 
will have but little to fear from inconstancy. Our heart is 
like a plant; it takes root and thrives where it finds its proper 
nutriment. One grows in love for one’s state according as one 
fulfils better its duties and reaps its fruits. 


We must not confound stability with enclosure. The vow 
of stability forbids us to abandon our house, or to sever our 
connection with our community in order to become a mem- 
ber of another body, or to return to the world... This vow 
opposes desertion. The law of enclosure merely forbids us to 
leave the enclosure without permission or to admit externs 
without due authorization. Its object is to prevent contact 
with the world; it raises a barrier to keep the world at a dis- 
tance. It aims at safeguarding’ our vows and the spirit of our 
state. Without this vow the seductions of the world might . 
weaken our stability and impair the most delicate of the virtues. 
Poverty loves not the sight of the world where avarice, luxury 
and desire of ease, hold sway. Conversion of manners is less 
difficult in the cloister than in the midst of the world. And 
finally, by means of the enclosure the religious remains con- 
stantly under the eyes of his Superior. This law is the guardian 


‘of the interior life because it facilitates silence, solitude, recol- 


lection, prayer and regularity, while it excludes the din of the 
outer world which might dissipate and preoccupy the soul. Thus 
the monastery empty of the world is easily filled with God. In 
this we have a sufficient explanation of the wise regulation made 
by St. Benedict that « our monasteries should, as far as possible, 
be so constructed that all necessaries might be found within the 


Cd 
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enclosure, such as a mill, a garden, a bakehouse, and workshop 
for the various crafts, so that the monks might not have occasion 
to go from home and thereby cause injury to their souls ig 
And he subjected to a regular course of penance any brothe1 
who would presume to go outside the enclosure or elsewhere 
without the permission of the Abbot (? } This rule of St. Bene- 
dict is antecedent to the law of enclosure prescribed by te 
Church. 

The following are the principal offences against the law of 
enclosure. (For a complete study of this subject see the Canon 
Law, Nos. 597 & ff., and Const. 137-139): 

1.— Women who would enter the enclosure, Superiors and 
others that would admit them, become guilty of grave sin and 
incur by the very fact an excommunication reserved to the 
sovereign Pontiff. Those at least who positively authorize their 
entrance, who open the door, receive or escort visitors, are con- 
sidered to introduce or admit them. 

2.—He who without the intention of apostatizing and even 
without any criminal intent would leave the _ enclosure 
furtively during the night would commit a grave sin. « By 
«night y is generally understood the interval between dusk 
and daybreak; and the egress is furtive when it is done without 
the knowledge of the Superior or after the manner of 
thieves (*) >: : 

3.— To leave the monastery without permission during the 
day, when work, some particular obedience or the nature of 
our employment does not require it, is always a venial offence. 
The fault would be grave if one went out through contempt 
of the prohibition, or if one combined with the exit grave 
scandal, a seriously guilty intention or any other grave circum- 
stance, for example, the intention of remaining outside several 
days, 

The enclosure is more strict in convents of women. 

4.—If a religious who is sent out remains beyond the time 
specified in the permission, without necessity, he is likewise 


(‘) Holy Rule, C. LXVI. 
(2) Ibid. LXVII. 
(*) Regulations n. 156.— Gen. Chap. of 1899. 
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guilty. The extent of the fault is to be estimated by the length 
of the delay and the known will of the Superior and the in- 
tention of the culprit. 


We must not forget that our Constitutions authorize journeys 
for the needs of the house only, or for a very grave cause, and 
always with permission. 

The law of enclosure forbids us to go beyond the precincts 
of the monastery grounds without authorization. ‘The spirit 
of enclosure forbids the desire of having converse with the 
world: holding too much communication and correspondence, 
frequenting the parlor, seeking for news, mingling voluntarily 
with seculars, being anxious to have employments which bring 
one in contact with the outside, going out and conversing more 
than necessity requires, going to places where one is not sent, 
recounting in the monastery, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the Rule (*), what one has seen or heard outside. These and 
other such irregularities offend against the spirit of enclosure; 
they betray an attachment to the world; they savor of the man- 
ners and ideas of seculars. On the contrary the true spirit of 
enclosure inspires us with a love for retirement and silence. 
Without neglecting the duties of the common life and without 
isolating himself through caprice, the true religious retires into 
the solitude of his body and the secret of his heart so that 
nothing may prevent him from directing to God all the activity 
of his soul. , The din of the world beyond his enclosure does 
not reach him. ‘The happiness of being with God seems to 
hrm a foretaste of paradise and makes him forget the earth. 
Wholly occupied in acquitting himself of his duties towards 
God and watching over himself, he employs every passing mo- 
ment without weariness. Relations with the world are a burden 
to him; solitude is a veritable need. For him, there is nothing 
here below except God and his soul. 


(4) Holy Rule, LXVII. 


CHAPTER III. 


Vow of Conversion of Manners 


Conversion of manners is the end of the religious life, the 
duty par excellence consequent on our profession. Our Father 
St. Benedict, wishing to render his duty more sacred, made it 
the object of a special vow (*), by which one engages to advance 
without intermission from evil to good, from good to better, and 
from better to perfection — in other words, to tend to perfection 
all one’s life according to our Rules. 

We promise conversion of manners not merely of actions. 
Undoubtedly in combating sin and ‘perverse inclinations, in 
ruling the passions and practising virtue, the religious avoids 
evil actions and multiplies such as are good. But he wishes 
thereby to convert his manners, that is to transform the in- 
most habits of his soul. He was accustomed, alas! to think, 
to speak, to act and to suffer after the manner of seculars; he 
now endeavors to deport himself in these things as a re- 
ligious in imitation of his Divine Lord. By the fact of receiving 
the Holy Habit and pronouncing the vows he is not dead to 
the world and‘to himself; he has not become a new man, a 
living image of the divine Model. He has renounced the 
world, he must also divest himself of its spirit. He has de- 
spoiled himself of the goods of this world, he must now detach 
his heart from the earth. He needs especially to conquer 
pride in its various forms and to overcome fear of suffering — 
and love of ease. In a word the old man of sin, persistent and 
subtle, still insinuates himself into his thoughts, his affections 
and works, tending to turn him away from God and incline 
him towards the creature. He must, therefore, direct his 


(1) Holy Rule, LVIII. 
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thoughts and actions back to God; he must take on the re- 
semblance of our Lord if he would not remain a secular 
under the religious garb. The object of his vow is this con- 
stant transformation by which the soul is purified, advanced 
in virtue and united to God in a loving intimacy. In modern 
terminology we call it tending to perfection by the purgative, 
illuminative, and unitive ways ('). 

The vow does not oblige us to have already accomplished 
this transformation, but to aspire to its accomplishment, to de- 
sire it, to pursue it with perseverance and to do all that is 
necessary to pass through the various degrees until perfection 
is eventually attained, Beginners and those who have declined 
through tepidity must convert themselves from evil to good. 
They are yet far from perfection, still they observe their vow 
if they are determined to abandon sin, to practise detachment 
and to purify themselves by means of the difficult trials of the 
purgative way. Proficients advance from good to better. Though 
they may be far removed from the goal at which they aim 
they do not offend against the vow if they cultivate faith, 
obedience, and the other virtues by which one grows in in- 
terior purity and makes progress in charity. ‘The most ad- 
vanced should become yet more perfect. These observe their 
vow in an eminent degree provided they cherish union of 
spirit, of heart and of will with the heavenly Friend, and endea- 
vor to grow still more in His love and intimacy. In a word, no 
one is required to have attained the highest perfection. But 
all should purpose to go forward without ever believing that 
they have arrived at the bourne, and to engage in a true 
spiritual labor such as corresponds to their state of soul in order 
thus to become always better. 

The vow does not require that each of our actions be a 
step forward in the way of perfection; this would be requiring 
the impossible. It is sufficient that our actions taken as a whole 
should aim at perfection and be a means of advancement. But 
as this vow has no other limits with respect to time than those 
of life itself, we must advance constantly; we must never 


(1) Cf. Introduction, C. IV. 
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deliberately cease from our endeavors, we must never say: It 
is enough. 


With a view of effecting this progressive conversion we 
are not obliged to adopt all the means possible, nor may we 
elect those of our own choosing, but only such as are de- 
termined and recommended by our Rules ( ; that is to say, in 
addition to the obligations common to. all Christians we are 
obliged to observe our monastic obligations. St. Alphonsus 
expresses the unanimous teaching on this matter when he 
says: « The only means religious have to sanctify themselves 
and to secure their salvation is the observance of their Rules; no 
other way will lead them to this end (*)»- In the instance of 
the Cistercian, these means are principally the five vows of 
the Order; and secondarily the Rule of our holy Father St. 
Benedict interpreted by our Constitutions and Regulations. 
These are the powerful and brilliant armour which God puts 
into our hands whereby to overcome evil, to acquire virtue and 
to establish within us the reign of divine love. In this sense 
_ the words of St. Aelred are explained: « Conversion of man- 
ners consists in the plain quality and small quantity of food 
and drink, in rough clothing, in painful fasts and watchings, in 
toilsome daily labor and in other such trials mentioned in the 
Rule of St. Benedict (*)»- There are several Rules that lead 
to perfection; all of them are not made for us nor are we 
adapted for them. God has called us to live under the laws 
of our holy Order. He has chosen for us separation from the 
world, continual silence, uninterrupted prayer, our chapters 
and humiliations, the common life, and, above all, obedience 
which He held in such high esteem during His mortal life. It 
is by these means that we are assured of acquiring well-regulated 
manners and of arriving at the commencement of a religious 
life, and even the consummation of the highest virtues. Now 
that the Church has mitigated our corporal austerities we should 
compensate by additional fidelity to those observances that 
subdue the spirit. 


(1) S&S. Thom, 2, 2. a. 186. a. 9: 
(?) S. Lig., The Rel. Sanct., VII, 5. 
“(*) S. Aelred, spec. L. III, C. 35. 
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Conversion according to our Rules signifies the observance 
of the essential prescriptions without overlooking those of less 
importance. To make account of some points of Rule and 
neglect others would be to follow God’s will in some _par- 
ticulars and our own in others; it would be indulging nature 
and obeying in turn the promptings of grace. One would thus 
forfeit numberless small spiritual gains which in the aggregate 
would greatly enhance our heavenly treasure. Small observ- 
ances safeguard the important Rules and these in turn protect 
the vows; while if one disregards minor details he may easily 
violate the essential obligations which form the very frame- 
work of the Institute. Moreover, by relaxation we fail in a 
sacred duty by injuring the Order which has nourished us in 
its bosom, and by weakening the nerves of discipline which 
is its beauty, strength and most valuable patrimony. 

One would sin gravely against this vow: 

1.—By evil intention; if one were deliberately disposed to 
make no effort to tend to perfection, or habitually neglected 
any of the means of perfection which are recognized essential, 
such as the serious duties of the christian life, the vows, and 
at least some observance of the Rules. That this resolute will 
forms the radical opposition to conversion there can be no 
doubt. The saints say that to cease desiring to become better 
is to cease to be good (’). To make no effort to struggle 
against the current of nature is to wish to be carried along 
by force of the stream. As soon as one says, It is enough, one 
is undone (2). It matters not whether one says it by word or 
by act provided it is a deliberate choice. | 

2.— By one’s conduct. A grave sin promptly repented of 
does not impair conversion of manners, a passing act is not 
sufficient to interrupt the habitual tending to perfection. It 
would be quite otherwise with a religious who would remain 
in a state of sin, or who would habitually transgress in a serious 
degree the duties of the christian life, the vows of religion or 
even the Rules, when the transgression amounts to a grave 
fault as shall be subsequently explained (*): Only on rare occa- 


S. Bern. Ep. 91. (3) Part III, Chap. V. 
S. Greg. Past., part. 3. C. XRAY, 
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sions do irregularities take on this character. It is habitual 
infractions that would produce these serious consequences. Nev- - 
ertheless, we must not confound this state of negligence with 
formal contempt, to which, however, it might eventually lead 
by way of disposition. 

As the habit of committing serious faults is most prejudi- 
cial to this vow, so tepidity is also very dangerous, the more so 
because it is less feared. Tepidity is not the same as aridity 
since generosity of soul can coexist with spiritual dryness. Nei- 
ther are light faults promptly repaired a mark of tepidity. Habi- 
tual tepidity consists in a state of indifference regarding venial 
sin, attachment to such sin and committing it without disquie- 
tude. A tepid person commits such sins quite indifferently and 
feels no remorse; he lives in that wretched state without any 
qualm of conscience. This state is brought about by habitual 
resistance to grace, or by neglect of the recognized duty in light 
matters, or by obstinately refusing to God something that he de- 
mands; or rather by habitual negligence which does not amount 
to a determined refusal but which recoils in the presence of sac- 
rifice. “Tepidity is manifested by an unchecked habit of venial 
sin, a practical contempt of little things, constant infractions 
of Rule, dissipation, attachments, prayer said without fervor, 
the careless reception of the sacraments, and other negligences 
which one does not take sufficient care to correct. Tepidity 
obstructs the channels of grace, dims the light of faith, makes 
the conscience less delicate, makes nature rebel and holds the 
will in bondage. This is ‘a dangerous state for a religious whose - 
vocation requires him to strive after perfection; it is especially 
perilous in an Order such as ours which furnishes abundant 
means necessary to acquire and maintain fervor and leaves no 
excuse to the tepid. Its weakening effect becomes disastrous 
with time and the evil is all the more difficult to remedy inas- 
much as grace and the ordinary means of amendment have 
been abused in a deplorable manner. The religious who has 
in his heart rashly disposed to descend in a career of negligence 
is according to St. Alphonsus « in grave peril of being lost (*) ». 


(1) S. Alph., Exort. to a Religious. 
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The Order is austere and renowned; but this is of no avail if 
one leads in it a lax life. Let those, therefore, who have fallen 
from their first fervor and who, after passing years in our con- 
templative and penitential life, would need to re-enter the no- 
viciate — let these renounce evil, and reform their life by vigi- 
lance, prayer and the spiritual combat. They have, indeed, 
covered much ground, but alas! in a downward course. 

Before arriving at this extremity, tepidity passes through 
various intermediate stages both in its formation and in its 
ravages. The injury it works on the vow of conversion of man- 
‘ners becomes less perceptible to the tepid soul but more fatal 
according as venial faults are multiplied, as the habit grows 
more inveterate and as one employs less vigor in resisting it, 


In a word, as our vows and rules include preeminently the 
duties of the Christian life and embody the obligations of our 
state, to observe them is to be faithful to our vow of conversion 
of manners. On the contrary, to violate them habitually in 
grave matters is fatal to this vow. To infringe them by fre- 
quent irregularities would be to impair this vow in a manner 
more or less culpable according to the degree of tepidity result- 
ing from such violations. We do not speak here of habitual 
faults in the past that were due to negligence and were not 
combated; for, neither occasional infractions, even though vol- 
untary, which are imputable to human weakness and from 
which none are exempt, nor, for a greater reason, faults arising 
from surprise and frailty even though frequent but yet. constant- 
ly striven against,—none of these prejudice the vow of conver- 
sion of manners. When one is sincerely intent on correcting 
these faults they remain occasional acts and cannot impair the 
habit of tending to perfection. They do not constitute that 
state of tepidity which impedes the progress of the soul and can 
even cause the soul to lose ground on its way to perfection. 

Such are the obligations of our vow. Good religious not 
only are not disheartened at them but they desire to do yet 
more. The vow obliges them to advance towards perfection; 
they strive to run, even to fly, The spirit of this vow consists 
in the fervor and devotion of the will, in the earnest desire of 
perfection, in that thirst for heaven which makes one despise 
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the'earth, in that longing for God which desires only Him every- 
where, in that insatible love which aspires to strengthening 
union with God. In a word, the spirit of the vow of conversion 
of manners consists in the fixed determination of becoming a 
saint. 

The principal care of a true religious is to foster the ardent 
desire of perfection, a desire which is the secret of spiritual ad- 
vancement. It is necessary unceasingly to reanimate this desire 
by fear of the divine Justice, by the hope of eternal happiness 
or by love of God, according as one motive or another influences 
us the better. Generally speaking fear it is that appeals to be- 
ginners, hope to the proficient and love to the perfect. When 
the soul is penetrated with these sentiments pain is allayed 
and nothing now seems impossible; one runs, even flies, towards 
the summit of perfection. A religious will easily arrive at this 
stage, if he realizes the vanity of creatures, the deception of the 
world, the bitter fruits of sin and its eternal chastisements; if 
he knows the beauty of virtue, the pure joys of a life conse- 
crated to. God, the blessedness of a happy death and the hap- 
piness of heaven promised to fidelity in serving God. A reli- 
gious will find little difficulty in arriving at this happy state if 
he considers what he owes to his Creator, what the goodness, 
the benefits, the mercies of God deserve, as well as the love and 
devotedness of our Savior; if, in fine, he has conceived a high 
ideal of his vocation, knowing that many graces call for a man- 
ifold fruitage of virtue, that we must correspond to God’s gen- 
erosity without bargaining and that we must not do less for 
eternity than sinners do for the world. Life is short, death is 
nigh. The man of faith bestirs himself as knowing that he has 
but little time and much to accomplish. With his eyes fixed, 
not on those who trudge along on the way of eternal life, but, 
rather on the saints who ran towards the most sublime virtues, 
he stimulates himself, he hastens on _ his course; he does not 
wish to lose a day nor even one of his actions; for now is the 
time for accumulating the spiritual fortune; later he will re- 
pose amid the joys of Paradise. ? 


“The second element of this perpetual conversion consists 
in humility, which forgetting the way already traversed regards 
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only what yet remains to be completed. A religious has hith- 
erto advanced but little, he now hastens forward to compen- 
sate for his past tardiness. Has he made considerable progress? 
he is yet far from the end. As he ascends the heights, the hor- 
izon grows more distant. He never deems his soul completely 
purified, nor his virtues matured, nor his love equal to that of 
the saints. 

Enlightened by these reflections he appreciates the counsel 
of St. Bernard: «If you begin, begin perfectly; if you are making 
progress, progress perfectly; if you have attained any degree 
of perfection institute a comparison with yourself and say with 
the Apostle: I am still far from perfection, I have not yet 
reached the goal but I press forward and strive to reach the 
mark(*). He does not consider that he has arrived at the end 
while he can still progress. He does not reckon his merits by 
his years of service but by the devotion of his heart and the fer- 
vor of his desire to advance. He never says: It is enough. He 
ever hungers and thirsts after Justice, so that while life lasts 
he exerts his utmost to improve; he is ever laboring to advance 
from good to better. For unlike a mercenary it is not by the 
year or for any determinate period that he has engaged himself 
to God’s service but for all time (’). 

Consequently, thoughts, affections, desires and _ sufferings 
serve him at all times in the erection of his spiritual edifice. 
And since the rules are the practical exponent of his duty 
he is eager to observe them perfectly, complying with the letter 
and vivifying them with the spirit, thus exercising in each 
point of rule one or more virtues. The austerities are dear 
to him, but, he appreciates, yet more, heartfelt penitence, hu- 
mility and detachment, which aid him to attain perfect purity 
of soul. He loves silence, interior solitude and recollection. He 
utilizes the intervals to cultivate prayer and to devote himself 
to pious reading. Every place becomes for him a sanctuary 
where he lives in union with God. In this way he hopes to 
effect in himself a rapid spiritual transformation. Obedience 
serves him as guide; and in our Rules it is that he seeks the 


(1) Inter opera S. Ber. Ep. ad Fratres de Monte Dei. 
(7) S. Bern, Ep. 254 ad Guarinum. 
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cxemplar of the perfect penitent and of the true contempla- 
tive. He is not slow to discover that as the Rule is a help 
for beginners and proficients so it is none the less beneficial 
to the perfect. After years of spiritual experience he finds in 
the Rule secrets of whose presence he had no conception. How 
many religious even among the most contemplative have suc- 
ceeded in subduing their body by means of our austerities, in 
purifying their souls by humility, and have chosen as their 
sole guide the judgment and will of another (*), who have never 
deviated from the exercise of holy zeal in the community and 
who find habitually in prayer that compunction of tears so 
highly recommended by St. Benedict (*)? Even the most ad- 
vanced need never go beyond our observances. They are all- 
sufficient if one endeavors to keep them with ever increasing 
exactitude and is convinced with St. Bonaventure that ¢ the 
best means of perfection consists in the exact and complete ob- 
servance of the Rule (*) »: 


One must perserve in this constant fidelity to Rule and never 
lose courage. According as the soul perceives its defects disap- 
pear and its virtues develop, it learns to appreciate yet more our 
vocation and blesses the Divine Mercy. The labor is trying, 
but a happiness all its own is the recompense. In fact it costs 
much less to the fervent- religious to sanctify himself than it 
does to the tepid to drag along the heavy weight of his imper- 
fections. Is it not at the expense of the most severe: sacrifices 
that the savant acquires knowledge, the soldier wins glory and 
the merchant amasses wealth? ._Now we are promised a treasure 
infinitely more precious, the science of the saints, the only true 
glory and the never-ending possession of God. One of the most 
painful of trials is the feeling of weariness and dejection caused 
by countless deceptions and the apparent futility of our efforts. 
But it is not in one day that the acorn germinates, grows to a 
stately tree and becomes a giant oak. Our progress may be 
imperceptible but it is none the less. real as long as we main- 
tain the desire to improve, and as long as this desire is fostered 


(1) Holy Rule, C. V. 
(2) Ibid., LX XII. 
(*) St. Bonav. Spec., P. II. C. 2. 
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by serious efforts. Our holy Father St. Bernard consoles us 
when he says that « the unwearied desire to advance and the 
constant effort to attain perfection are considered perfec- 
tion (*)»- Even our faults, as soon as we amend and resume 
our onward striving, teach us that sublime lesson in the 
spiritual life « that great perfection consists in being convinced 
that one is not perfect (*) ». These faults are the veil under 
which God conceals from souls their virtues in order to pre- 
clude vain-complacency. One takes occasion from them to re- 
animate oneself in humble vigilance and to render one’s 
prayer more suppliant. Thus one derives an instructive lesson 
from one’s faults; one is urged forward in ‘the spiritual life 
and the faults themselves thus become a source of profit to 
him who knows how to utilize them. 

We should never forget that this continual transformation 
of the soul is a bilateral enterprise, it calls for God’s action 
and ours, God’s grace and our cooperation. God will not effect 
our conversion without our own share in the work, while we can 
do nothing without His assistance. Consequently, we must 
combine prayer with action, we must pray at all times, we 
must keep our eyes ever lifted to the holy mountains whence 
“we expect assistance. We must never yield to that foolish 
presumption which relying on one’s own efforts would fail to 
invoke God’s aid. Jf our endeavors have not been attended 
with success it is because we have not prayed. Let us then take 
up the work anew and have more frequent recourse to prayer 
and success will be assured. Failure should not dishearten us, 
but should ‘lead us to put our trust in God and not in our- 
selves. Prayer is all-powerful. Grace is never wanting to the 
soul that solicits it; if there is any deficiency it is attributable 
to our cowardice. Let us therefore pray and press on with 
courage, considering rather the fruit of our efforts than the 
fatigue which they occasion, and success will be attained. « The 
grace of God will strengthen us in our fears, it will sustain 
our faltering steps and give constancy to our weakness, When 
we fall it will raise us up, when we are sad it will console us 


(4) St Bern., Ep. 254. 
(7) St Greg. in Mor. 
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by pouring into our souls the incomparable balm of interior 
sweetness. If we persevere the strongest temptations wil of 
neccessity yield to the force of divine love. Trials and tribula- 
tions will lose their weight and their bitterness and will become 
light and sweet. Then, in fine, we shall see all things in a 
pleasant light and shall enjoy a paradise even in this life (*) ». 


(4) Blosius, Spec. mon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Vow of Obedience 


Of the three vows of religion, obedience is the highest with 
regard to its object: « Great is poverty, still greater is chastity, 
but obedience is the most excellent of all provided it is per- 
fectly observed; for, poverty despises external goods, chastity 
subdues the flesh, but obedience rules the understanding and 
the will(*)». The other two vows are a less penetrating 
sword; whereas obedience: immolates to God all that is most 
intimate and personal in us. Poverty and chastity are not so- 
comprehensive in their effects. But the virtue which results 
from the practice of obedience is in the words of St. Augustine 
« the very highest, and in a sense the mother and guardian of 
all the virtues. By surrendering the will which moves all 
the faculties obedience gives up everything and reserves nothing 
for self. As it governs all our actions both collectively and 
individually even up to the moment of our death it makes 
our entire life a complete, continuous and perpetual holocaust. 
The vow of obedience is the most necessary for the religious 
state, because this vow it is which unites the head to the mem- 
bers and binds. the members one to another, thus forming a 
community. This vow gives to a community unity of action 
imparting to it the strength and regularity of a well-disciplined 
army, leading it on to victory and establishing by means of 
the Rules the undisputed reign of God’s will. Obedience is the 
most comprehensive of the vows; it implicitly compftises the 
other vows and summarizes in itself the religious life. This 
fact explains why certain Orders mention only obedience in 
their form of profession. Our schedule expresses neither poverty 


(*) John, XXII, in Extravagantes quorumdam. 
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nor chastity; and our lay brothers oblige themselves at simple 
profession to the observance of the five vows by merely 
promising to obey in all things good. 

This vow consecrates our obedience and imparts to it the 
eminent virtue of religion which holds the first rank among 
the moral virtues. Our actions do not thereby lose anything 
of their proper value. Great then is the virtue of obedience 
by which we do a thing because it is prescribed. But one can 
also obey from other supernatural motives and thus practise 
the different virtues in turn; or, better still, one can gain the 
merit of all these virtues by one act. To effect this the inten- 
tion alone is sufficient. On the other hand the violation of 
this vow is a sacrilege. Disobedience sometimes wounds one 
virtue sometimes another. Formal contempt of authority and 
the habitual transgression of the Rules imply real injustice. In 
both of these cases the professed brother violates his engage- 
ments. From all this it is evident what treasures of merit the 
fervent religious amasses for heaven and how much punishment 
the tepid monk incurs which must be fully expiated in purga- 
tory, or which may lead to his eternal condemnation unless he 
amend. 

The vow of obedience obliges us never to cast off the yoke 
which we have voluntarily assumed, to do what the superior 
requires in virtue of the vow according to the Rules, and also, 
according to several authors, to observe the precepts of the 
Rule itself. When the superior has not the right to appeal to 
the vow his orders and counsels refer only to the virtue. If he 
has this right but is content to express a desire, a petition or 
a counsel, the infraction is of itself only a positive imperfection 
against the virtue. When he manifests his will by such expres- 
sions as, I order, I forbid, and others of a like import, the 
commonly received opinion teaches that these injunctions oblige 
only under pain of venial sin. According to many authors they 
fall under the vow, (*) according to others (*) they involve only 
the virtue. The superior can manifest his intention once for 
all. There is certainly question of the vow when the superior 


(1) St. Lig. De Stat. Rel., 38. Lehmkuhl. 1, 536. Vermeersch, 279. 
(2) Gautrelet, II, p. 302; Cotel, Cat. of Vows, Vow of obed. 
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who has the power to do so commands with such expressions 
as, In the name of Jesus Christ, In virtue of obedience, or by a 
formal command under pain of excommunication to be incurred 
by the fact. Circumstances also can make it clear that an appeal 
is made to the binding force of the vow. Disobedience is a 
grave sin only when the matter is grave in itself, or in the 
circumstances, or in the end. A grave precept cannot be im- 
posed when the matter is light. ‘That the sin be mortal it is 
also required according to the teaching of nearly all au- 
thors (*) that the superior should intend to oblige under 
pain of grave sin. 

As to the Rules, it is generally admitted that in their moral 
counsels and many disciplinary prescriptions they form the mat- 
ter of the virtue not of the vow, unless they bind under pain 
of sin. Those parts of the Rules which determine the extent 
of the other vows do not refer to the vow of obedience. But 
when they command or forbid under pain of grave or venial 
sin — we shall see later if this case occurs in our Rules —, do they 
in this supposition form matter of the vow as do the commands 
of the superior, and does the disobedience in this case contract 
the additional guilt of sacrilege? ‘This first opinion sponsored 
by St. Alphonsus Liguori answers in the affirmative. Some au- 
thors restrict this obligation of the vow to grave precepts (*); 
others maintain that it extends to light precepts and even to 
Penances. According to these when the Rules oblige under 
pain of sin they form a permanent command of the superiors 
who impose them and punish their infractions. Moveover, to 
make a vow to obey according to the Rules is tantamount to 
vowing to obey the Rules, at least such as involve a real pre- 
cept. Another opinion denies this absolutely. In practice one 
makes a vow to obey according to the Rules not to obey the 
Rules; consequently, these seem not to be the matter of the 
vow but the field within which the commands of the superior 
ought to be confined. Otherwise, by multiplying obligations 


1) E t Lehmkuhl 1. n. 540. 
t2} St. Thom. 2. 2. q. 186 is not clear. St. Lig. Ibid. n, 41. Craisson 
n. 2812. Vermeersch, 296 say under pain of sin, without distinguishing 


mortal or venial. ° 
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one opens a door to numberless anxieties. Both opinions rest 
on reliable authorities; the reasons appear to be weighty with- 
out being decisive. We find nothing in the Holy Rule nor in 
the writings of St. Bernard nor in our traditions that would 
oblige us to accept either opinion in preferénce to the other. 
Hence everyone is free to choose one side or the other. 

In accordance. with these principles the gravest generic sin 
against the vow of obedience is apostasy or flight, by which 
one withdraws oneself from the authority of the Rule or of the 
Supeyior. Another very grave generic sin would consist in a 
state of revolt or in habitual contempt for authority. 

There are three particular cases when the violation of the 
vow would be serious. First, if one disobeys in a grave matter 
a formal precept by which the superior manifests clearly that 
he commands with all the authority which the vows gives him. 
Second, if the disobedience would cause grave scandal to the 
brethren or to seculars or inflict grave spiritual or temporal 
loss on the community or on one’s neighbor. ‘The superior 
is then considered to command to the full extent of his au- 
thority. Third, when in a particular case the professed brother 
despises the precept, as when he answers: I will not do it; I 
don’t want to do it; the fault in this case would be grave re- 
gardless of the matter, because the culpability consists less in 
the transgression than in the contempt of authority. But if one 
despise an order only to a certain extent, as being, for instance, 
vain and superfluous, there would not be formal contempt of 
authority and the transgression would not exceed venial sin. 

In other cases except those mentioned when the Rule or the 
superior would appeal to the vow, the obligation would bind 
only under pain of venial sin. 

The distinction between the vow and the virtue is now easily 
established. The vow regards only the commands of the superior 
and perhaps the prescriptions of the Rules, while the virtue 
comprehends these and extends much farther. 

In the case of novices and oblates there can be question only 
of the virtue. Even for the professed, the counsels, desires and 
orders of the subordinate superiors regard only the virtue. The 
same would hold true whenever the first superior is satisfied 
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with expressing a desire or a request or with manifesting his 
will otherwise than by giving an order; and also, according to 
some when he formulates a simple injunction. The Rules in 
fine form the object of the virtue in their many moral admoni- 
tions, in their disciplinary prescriptions which do not bind 
under pain of sin, and in the opinion of certain authorities, 
even in their precepts. The purview of the virtue is, therefore, 
much more extensive than that of the vow and penetrates, so 
to speak, more deeply, for it requires submission of the judg- 
ment and of the will while the vow exacts only external obe- 
dience. If a fast is imposed by vow the obligation is fulfilled 
provided the fast is performed; but the requirements of the 
virtue demand that in carrying out the prescribed work one 
does not indulge in mental objections or harbor repugnances 
of the will. It is well to bear in mind that the vow should 
lead us to the virtue as to its end. Far from confining our- 
selves to merely external obedience we should endeavor to 
submit the judgment and the will in’ order that thus the 
immolation might be complete and that there might be no 
rapine in the holocaust. The virtue merits all the more atten- 
tion inasmuch as it can be practised at all times. On the con- 
trary superiors in their commands but rarely impose the obliga- 
tion of the vow, for they are careful not to expose the subject 
to sacrilegious infractions; they wish to render obedience a 
pleasure and to have it practised by the motive of love not of 
fear. But, if in their prudence superiors but rarely appeal 
to the vow we can still make it our guiding principle; we can 
obey through the love and reverence which we bear to the 
vow, and we can be assured of gaining its merit as often as we 
desire to do so; our conduct would be all the more meritorious 
inasmuch as we relieve the superior of the burden of having 
recourse to a formal precept. 

We vow to obey according to the Rule of St. Benedict. 
Superiors, therefore, can command us to nothing which is 
not in accordance with the Rule. But they possess the right 
of commanding everything which is contained in the Rule, 
everything which is necessary to assure its faithful observance, 
especially everything contained in the Constitutions and 
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Regulations which are the practical application of the Rule 
to all the details of our life. « I promise », says St. Bernard, 
« not the Rule itself, but obedience according to the Rule of 
St. Benedict, not according to the will of the superior. I can 
be required to do what I have promised. You see then the 
limits of obedience. The tenor of my profession determines 
the limits of my submission. The power of the superior does 
not extend beyond the vow of the professed. Nothing short of 
the terms of the vow, nothing beyond them, nothing contrary 
to them, —such is the compass within which the vow of obe- 
dience is confined } ». These words prove that superiors can 
command nothing above the Rule, that is to say, nothing which 
adds to the regular obligations that one has assumed by pro- 
fession; nothing short of the Rule, that might weaken or dis- 
parage it; nothing contrary to the Rule, which might change its 
letter or spirit, consequently nothing~irregular. In all these 
cases there would be no obligation to obey because the com- 
mand is not legitimate. The superior who departs from the 
Rule does not in that instance hold the place of God. The 
Rule is the mistress in the monastery; all must comply with its 
prescriptions; no one has the right to swerve from it without 
sufficient cause — « no one, y adds St. Bernard, « not even the 
Abbot, who holds authority only through it and for its ob- 
servance » (’). 


When one reflects on the duty and the interest which 
superiors have in maintaining the observance of the Rule in 
all its purity, he will not hastily conclude that they have re- 
course to unjust, useless and ridiculous commands. If their 
orders should appear to be arbitrary we ought to suppose that 
they are influenced by a reasonable and just purpose such as, 
to sanctify their subjects by the exercise of humility and ab- 
negation. The Rule prescribes that we obey even in things 
which are impossible. It allows respectful demur but it also 
allows superiors the right of ignoring all objections and of 
insisting on the execution of their orders contrary to the judg- 


‘ (1) St Bern., De Praec. et Disp. X & XI. 
(7) St. Bern., De Praec. et Disp. X & XI. 
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ment of the subject(t). Why does the Rule prescribe that 
the novice be informed of all difficulties and trials which lead 
to God (*); and that the religious should submit to all hard- 
ships and to any ill-treatment which might befall him — why all 
this unless it be that there is in the monastery a power which 
is established to advance him in virtue by humiliation and 
renouncement? ‘This is the duty which St. Benedict points 
out to superiors; this is the example he has left them in imita- 
tion of Fathers of the Desert. He commanded St. Maurus to 
walk on the water of the lake (*); he enjoined another disciple 
named Faustus to do what he was convinced was humanly im- 
possible (*): In accordance with the doctrine of St. Bernard it 
must be manifest that the order of the superior is displeasing 
to God before we can consider ourselves dispensed from obey- 
ing it. In case of doubt the presumption is in favor of the 
superior. Even the impossibility of executing the command 
does not justify disobedience because the Rule requires that 
in such an event « we should obey through love confiding 
in God's assistance (*) > 

All our superiors, properly so called, that is to say, those who 

are subject to no higher authority in the house, the filiation, 
the Order or the Church — all these can command us in virtue 
of our vow of obedience. 
- 1.— The Sovereign Pontiff, the supreme Head of all religious 
Institutes has the right to exact in virtue of holy obedience all 
that our monastic superiors can command according to the 
Rules. We owe him submission when he declares to what ex- 
tent and in what sense the Rules bind us. The same_holds 
good of the Sacred Congregation charged with the affairs of 
Religious. 

2. — The General Chapter is the highest authority in the Or- 
der. It gives a final decision in all cases purely regular which are 
referred to it unless an appeal is made to the Holy See. It 
possesses the right to make laws in conformity with the Holy 


1) Holy Rule, LXVIII. 

2) Ibid., LVII. 

3) St Greg., II. Dial C. VI. 
4) Surius, in vita St Mauri. 
=f) 


( 
(5) Holy Rule, LXVIII. 
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Rule and Constitutions, to judge and punish those who trans- 
gress the laws, and to correct the abuses pointed out by the 
Father-Visitors in their reports ‘). It determines the character 
and extent of the obligation which it imposes on all and 
each. And there is no doubt that in these matters it can en- 
force obedience by an appeal to the vow if this is deemed 
expedient. 

3. — Outside the time during which the General Chapter is 
held our Most Reverend Abbot-General, aided by his council 
of Definitors, governs the Order with the powers determined 
by the Constitutions, He can command us in virtue of the 
vow of obedience. 

4-— The Immediate-Father, having charge of his Filiations 
which are deprived of an Abbot or Titular Prior, can com- 
mand the religious of such Filiations in virtue of the vow of 
obedience. He possesses the same right in quality of Visitor 
in all the monasteries founded from his own, but only during 
the time of the visitation and in those matters only which form 
the canonical object of the regular visit. He is generally satis- 
fied with pointing out certain observances to our special atten- 
tion. If circumstances should require it, he could insist on 
the fulfilment of particular dispositions by a true precept should 
he judge it opportune. And obedience would be due to him in 
these cases according to the tenor of his demands. 

5. — The Abbot is the last in the heirarchy of superiors who 
have the ordinary right of commanding in virtue of the vow. 
But we ought to accustom ourselves to respect him above all 
others; and it is through him all other superiors desire to be 
obeyed. The Abbot is the representative of our Lord in the 
monastery; he is the shepherd of the flock, the father of our 
souls. It is he who has received our vow. A father of a 
family has superiors, but in the eyes of the children the father 
embodies all the other sources of authority. No power com- 
mands more filial consideration than his. 

These then are our superiors properly so-called, «It is to 
these alone that the religious intend to submit themselves by 
the vow of obedience. ‘These alone, or those who hold their 


(*) Constitutions. 
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place temporarily, can require obedience in virtue of the 
vow » (*).. After the Abbot, under his authority and in absolute 
dependence on his orders come the subordinate Superiors and 
the Officials of the Monastery. Nature might incline us to treat 
these as our equals. This the Rule forbids. It requires that 
we obey all our brethren,—how much more those to whom 
the Abbot communicates his authority! We should grow ac- 
customed to consider the Abbot’s authority and administration 
only in the light of faith, beholding in him, and in those whom 
he has appointed to convey his orders, God alone. The Divine 
Will is always adorable whether it be manifested by the first 
Superior or by one of his auxiliaries. Or rather the less recom- 
mendations, from a human viewpoint, he who commands pos- 
sesses, the more supernatural and meritorious is our obedience. 
If a conflict arises among the different orders and desires that 
are intimated to us, it is evident we must always comply with 
the injunctions of those who are vested with authority ‘in 
preference to the wishes of ordinary individuals. We must 
obey the Abbot before the officials of the monastery, and the 
Higher Superiors in preference to the Abbot. The Rule and 
especially the laws of the Church and of God must dominate 
all. We except the cases when the Superior has the power to 
dispense: we should in such a case carry out his orders unless 
it is manifest that he exceeds his authority or that there is no 
legitimate cause for the dispensation (’). 


(:) Gautrelet, II, p. 372. 
(2) Holy Rule, LXXI. 
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The Vow of Obedience (Continued.) 


The Obligation of our Rules 


We treated above the question whether the precepts of the 
Rules in general form the matter of the vow of obedience, and 
consequently whether the transgression of them is disobedience 
merely or involves the additional guilt of sacrilege. Are there 
real precepts in our Rules? And first, does St. Benedict’s Rule 
bind of itself under pain of sin? 

Regularly, the legislator is free to make his Rule binding 
under pain of grave sin in serious matter or of venial sin in 
light matter, or simply under pain of incurring a penalty in 
case of transgression whether the matter be grave or light. 
When he has not defined his intention, as happens in our 
instance, authors commonly admit with Suarez that the obliga- 
tion does not bind under pain of grave sin. In order to ascer- 
tain if the binding is such that an infraction involves the 
guilt of venial sin we must consult the traditions of the Order 
and the view adopted by its commentators, In accordance 
with this principle, the Rule of St. Benedict obliges us under 
pain of venial sin, because St. Bernard, De Rancé, our General 
Chapters and the most learned commentators on the Rule have 
created a tradition to this effect. 

We pass over the matter of the vows the obligation of which 
can not be questioned and the extent of which is defined by the 
Rule. But there are the «precepts of the Mastery, and the 
«counsels of a Fathery. By «precepts, are meant the many 
disciplinary statues which the legislator of monks formulates 
in terms of a command and whose infractions he chastises by 
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salutary penances; and by moral «counsels, are to be under- 
stood the instructions and exhortations by which he animates 
his disciples to virtue, such as are contained in the Prologue, 
the instruments of good works, the qualities of obedience, the 
twelve degrees of humility, reverence at prayer, good zeal, etc. 
The precepts contain the body of our duties and regulate our 
external observances; the moral counsels indicate the spirit of 
our state, the interior practice of the virtues and the disposi- 
tions of soul requisite to sanctify our regular observances. The 
precepts are the work of our blessed Father St. Benedict; the 
moral counsels are drawn from our spiritual books (2). 

Hence 1. — In the substance of its moral counsels the Rule 
is nothing else than_the law of God; it adds nothing to the 
duties mentioned in the Gospel; it exhibits them to us as the 
spirit which should animate our observances, ‘Therefore it 
obliges us to carry out these duties as does the Gospel, and like 
the Gospel, allows no dispensation from them. 

2. — In the case of disciplinary precepts, those namely which 
give our Order its religious form, as separation from the world, 
the common life, silence, choir duties, pious reading, fasting, 
abstinence, watching, manual labor etc., — in all this the Rule 
binds under pain of sin. 

3. — The fault is venial whenever the transgression is imput- 
able to weakness, negligence, passion, inattention, surprise or 
to any other kindred cause. We are supposing that the action 
is in some measure voluntary either in itself or in its cause, 
otherwise there would be no fault. Neither would the infrac- 
tion involve culpability if it were motivated by a reason in 
every respect virtuous, such as well-intentioned charity. «In 
this case the action would be good but often less perfect than 
would be strict adherence to the Rule. Suarez justly warns 
religious that rarely is the motive for acting contrary to the 
Rule commendable (*) ». One must be particularly on his guard 
against counterfeit charity which is not so zealous for obedience 
as it is for gratifying nature. Good order demands that due 
authorization should be secured beforehand as far as_ possible. 


~ 


(1) S. Bern., De Praec. et Disp., passim. 
(7) Génicot, Theol., Lovan., II, p. 90. 
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4.— The habitual transgression of the Rule in light matter 
does not in itself exceed venial sin. Yet it is an aggravating 
circumstance and is a source of much disedification. The de- 
liberate tendency to sin is greatest in him who frequently falls 
and makes no serious effort to amend. St. Thomas rightly says 
that « the habit of sinning includes contempt (*) »- 


5. — The transgression is mortal if it causes grave scandal, 
if it seriously offends against any of the vows, if one forsees 
that he is thereby exposing himself to the proximate danger 
of committing grave sin, if it is gravely prejudicial to regular 
discipline or if it renders the culprit liable to dismissal. It is 
likewise grave if the transgression proceeds from hatred for 
religion and its members, or if it arises from formal contempt. 
We must distinguish between contempt of the will and contempt 
of the judgment. The former consists in the fixed determi- 
nation not to submit to the Rule or to the Superior who urges 
its observance. There is evident contempt of the will when 
one disobeys. precisely to show that he makes no account of 
authority. The fault in this case is not attributable to passion 
or to frailty, one simply does not want to submit. This is an 
instance of absolute contempt; it is pride carried to the point 
of invincible obstinacy; — in a word it is revolt. Our holy 
Father St. Bernard, as well as other authorities, teach that this 
kind of disobedience is always gravely sinful even when the 
matter is light(*). « Negligence », says he, «is culpable; but 
contempt is damnable. They differ in this that negligence is 
due to languor and sloth while contempt is the swelling of 
pride. The pride that arises from contempt, unrelenting ob- 
stinacy, even in slight matters aggravates the fault and con- 
verts into a grave crime of revolt what would otherwise be a 
venial infraction. It is also an instance of pride ‘when one 
though able to obey does not wish to comply. Disobedience is 
not rendered criminal by any transgression whatsoever but by 
rebellion, by the determination not to submit(*),. Formal 
contempt of the judgment consists in violating the rules be- 


(1) S. Thom., 2. 2. qu.: 186, a. 9. 
(2) See preceding chapter. 
(*) S. Bern., De Praec. et Disp., passim. 
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cause one makes little account of them. Contempt of the will 
is characterized by the determination not to submit, contempt 
of the judgment is manifested by disesteem for the rules or in- 
junctions of superiors. Now such disesteem can be more or 
less marked; it may affect all the monastic observances or only 
the principal rules or it may concern merely details. It is not 
therefore, always gravely sinful nor even always culpable be- 
cause a point of rule may have become obsolete. It would 
certainly become serious if one regarded the whole body of 
rules as a ridiculous medley of trifles. But it would be for a 
‘much greater reason gravely culpable if the contempt were 
directed against the authority of the Church which approves 
the rules and demands their observance. 

6. — The regular penances oblige in conscience. When well 
performed they prevent or repair infractions of the Rule; — 
they expiate the faults incurred by transgression, they sustain 
feeble wills, repress pride, remove scandal, avenge the Rule. 
By their means, authority has a final sanction and the breach 
inflicted on regularity is repaired. But, if after the transgression 
the performance of the penance enjoined is flouted, the Rule, 
doubly violated, loses its prestige, the superior is disarmed, 
weak souls are deprived of the mainstay of fear, insubordination 
raises its head and impunity multiplies infractions and bars re- 
pentance. Thus the contagion spreads little by little, general 
regularity declines and the community drifts into relaxation. 
This explains why St. Benedict after giving a precept in the 
Rule prescribes a penalty in case it is violated, and proportions 
the severity of the penance to the dispositions of the delinquent, 
rendering it more severe according as the culprit is less submis- 
sive with a view to correcting him and inspiring a salutary fear 
in others. The edification of the community and the security 
of its members depend on the faithful observance of the Rule. 
But in case of infraction monastic justice calls for suitable pen- 
ance in order to reestablish order and regularity. A good reli- 
gious’ will never complain of his superiors who correct him with 
firmness, nor of his brethren who have the courage to proclaim 
him. Rather he will hasten to accuse himself, because the Rule 
is the treasure of all and penances form its safeguard. 
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We have promised to obey according to the Rule, that is, 
the Rule as interpreted by the Constitutions, the Regulations 
and the definitions of the Order, and not by our own individual 
“standard. Our traditions and the very essence of obedience 
require this. Our General Chapters have adhered as closely as 
practicable to the Rule of St. Benedict, the Chart of Charity 
and the most approved statutes of the Order. At times they 
have been obliged to make some departure from these sources 
in order to conform to the decisions of the Holy See and to 
adapt the observances to the prevailing weakness of human na- 
ture. It is according to this mitigation and not otherwise that 
the Rule should be observed. 

Our Constitutions are a selection of the fundamental laws of 
the Order and on this title they deserve a very special respect. 
They include a considerable number of precepts which oblige 
under pain of sin. These rules are derived for the most part 
from the Canon Law, the ancient Statutes of the Order and 
from the Holy Rule.- In some cases they are incorporated with- 
out variation, in others they are modified. In every case they 
are the law for us and form our peculiar rule of life approved 
by the Holy See. The Definitions of our Chapters and our 
Regulations are the authentic commentary on the Holy Rule, 
the sense of which they determine for us. They conform to it 
all the details of our life with a view to secure uniformity and 
to banish self-will. In those particulars in which the obligation 
of the Rule and Constitutions is not defined, with the exception 
of certain injunctions such as the Offices of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Dead, the binding force is not under pain of sin. 
He would be guilty of sin, however, who would refuse to per- 
form the penance imposed upon him for infractions of these 
points. Nevertheless, these points are not merely counsels, 
they are laws in the strict sense of the term. In addition to 
these common laws each house may have customs ‘founded 
on special needs and local expediency. Customs are not laws; 
yet they show how the monastery is to observe certain details 
according to the will of Superiors. We refer here only to 
legitimate usages. Those which tend to impair regular ob- 
servance are abuses and cannot be countenanced. 
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Whenever the Rules or the will of the Superiors do not 
oblige under pain of sin, the transgression is of itself only a 
positive imperfection. In practice a voluntary transgression 
in these circumstances is rarely exempt from venial sin because 
it originates ordinarily in sloth, passion, pride, human respect, 
curiosity, levity, desire of comfort or other unworthy motives. 
It is futile to direct to God an action which contravenes the 
Divine Will and is vitiated in its principle. Such an action 
must necessarily be culpable. It is more culpable if it is accom- 
panied by scandal and injures discipline; it is still more so if 
it proceeds from a bad habit which one makes no serious effort 
to correct. If the violations of rule be habitual they thereby 
incur the stigma of imputability. The responsibility of Super- 
iors especially is very serious if they allow frequent infractions 
of the rules to pass unpunished and if they fail notably in vigil- 
ance and determination to maintain discipline. 


In a word, the rules are of prime importance for the com- 
munity. They are its distinctive features; they sanctify its mem- 
bers and assure its prosperity. For the house they form the 
necessary bond of union — no community without the common 
life, no common life without: the rules. For Superiors, they 
determine the extent of their authority; they form their best 
guide, they justify their procedure and are the authority of final 
appeal. For those who are entrusted with the direction of souls 
the rules supply the means of discerning vocations, of forming 
subjects and conducting them to perfection. Superiors and in- 
feriors, young and old, can lay the foundation of the spiritual 
edifice, can construct it and bring it to completion only by 
means of the rules—without them we build on sand. ‘The 
young can not forgo the guidance of a teacher, the seniors 
should mark the passing of the years by progress in obedience, 
and those who command require the support of example to 
give force to their oral teaching. Thus each one should love 
the rules as he loves his own soul, as he loves his eternity, 
yea, as he loves the Sovereign Good. By the rules we lay up 
treasures in heaven; we find God here below. Without observ- 
ance of the rules there can be only disorder and misfortune. 

We have treated only of obligatory obedience which is 
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limited to the execution of what is commanded. But we should 
strive to attain to that perfect obedience which, apart from those 
improbable cases when one would be commanded to do some- 
thing unlawful, inspires us to accomplish all that is desired of 
us. « This spirit of obedience is unlimited in scope but, feeling 
hampered in the narrow field constituted by profession, it dilates 
itself under the influence of a fervent will and extends to the 
all-embracing expanse of charity. It is not content with doing 
only what duty prescribes nor does it weigh the extent of its 
engagement, but it gladly transcends the vow and obeys in all 
things. Obedience has indeed a limit but this limit is the end 
of time; so that we cease to obey when we cease to live (* »- 

Happy the souls who by observing the Rule and the vow 
have succeeded in chastening their judgment and their will 
and who joyfully accomplish whatever they know to be the 
good pleasure of God! To arrive at this degree of obedience 
they had to make sacrifices without ceasing, but they freely 
elected to be humble and thus they have reached the summit 
of love and perfection. 


(‘) S. Bern., De Praec. et Disp., passim. C. VI. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Vow of Poverty 


All. religious profess poverty, but the interpretation -of the 
observance of this vow varies in the different Institutes. Each 
Institute has determined the extent and regulated the practice 
of poverty according to its peculiar character, its work, its end 
and other circumstances, and these are not identical in the 
various Orders and Congregations. Our Order based upon 
manual labor and local stability, requires to have its roots 
fixed in the soil. Poverty as observed by the mendicant Orders 
would not allow us to attain the end of our vocation. Our 
order therefore possesses property in common, that we may pro- 
vide for our own subsistence and be in a position to bestow 
material help on others. But desiring to lead its members to 
high perfection it renders them individually as poor as those 
living in the Institutes which are most rigorous in the matter 
of poverty. Our Order despoils its members as much as pos- 
sible of temporal goods in order that by emptying their hands 
it may dispossess their hearts also, and thus leave them no other 
treasure save God alone. 

The vow of poverty as it regards our professed religious under 
temporary vows is regulated by the Constitutions of the Order 
and by the common law, the principal dispositions of which 
are as follows: 

Simple profession does not take away the right of possessing 
or of acquiring temporal goods. A professed member under 
simple vows retains therefore the radical ownership of his 
possessions. Everything that accrues to to him by inheritance 
or by legacy and gifts bestowed on him for his own sake, he 
acquires for himself. But the fruits of his industry, and gifts 
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bestowed for the sake of the community, belong by right to the 
monastery. 

The administration, usufruct and use of his property are 
absolutely forbidden him. He should before profession and for 
the period during which the simple vows endure, transfer the 
administration of his property to some person of his choice; he 
may freely dispose of its usufruct and use. If this cession was 
not made because he possessed no property and if any property 
should subsequently come into his possession; or again if, hav- 
ing made it, he should become under any title whatever possessed 
of other property he should make or revise the provision in 
accordance with what has been stated above notwithstanding 
his temporary profession. During the term of his vow he can 
modify this cession of his goods, not however at his own dis- 
cretion but with the permission of the Abbot-General. 


The simply-professed_ according to our Constitutions « shall 
retain the ownership of their property ». The Church forbids 
them to renounce it until the last two months preceding their 
solemn profession, just as they were already forbidden under 
_ pain of nullity to renounce or encumber it in any manner 

during the noviciate (cc. 568, 581 —Const. 167). This is a 
wise ruling, because simple or solemn profession might be con- 
~ sidered a matter of necessity if the novice or the simply-professed 
had beforehand despoiled themselves of their possessions. Con- 
sequently, during the period of temporary vows the religious 
remains owner of his goods but he cannot dispose of them freely 
and independently. If without due permission he performed 
acts of proprietorship with regard to his own goods, in selling, 
exchanging or donating them, in administering them, receiving 
income, renouncing his claims etc., he would not violate justice 
unless he invaded the rights acquired by a third party through 
the aforesaid cession. But he would sin each time against his 
vow or at least against the law of the Church. 


Within the sixty days immediately preceding his solemn pro- 
fession and not before, the religious should renounce even 
the radical ownership of all the property which he then possesses. 
He can make this renunciation in favor of whomsoever he may 
wish, and it comes into effect only when profession has been 
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made. As soon as he is professed he should carry out the 
requisite formalities in order that the renunciation might be 
valid according to the civil law. He should also indicate in 
writing how he wishes to dispose of such property as may sub- 
sequently accrue to him as direct and necessary heir. 

Unless a special arrangement by the Holy See determines 
otherwise solemn vows divest the religious of all the property 
which he hitherto possessed and render him incapable of acquir- 
ing any in future for himself. All that he acquires by his work, 
by donations, by legacy or otherwise, belongs by right to the 
monastery. He cannot perform free and independent acts of 
proprietorship. They would be null and culpable. 

Voluntary infractions of the vow of poverty are always 
sacrilegious and often unjust even though there is question only 
of the property of the monastery. ‘This injustice and sacrilege 
may be venial or grave according to the importance of the mat- 
ter, the gravity of the wrong inflicted, and the extent of the 
Superior’s opposition either known or implied. According. to 
the common opinion the sacrilege is grave when the matter 
constitutes a serious injustice. But in practice more weighty 
matter is often required, when the religious disposes of his 
own property, when he injures no one, when he merely lends 
something to his brethren, when he retains an object without 
the intention of alienating it, etc. With a view to inspire us 
with horror for these sacrileges the Church has decreed very 
severe penalties against religious who act as proprietors and 
who retain unlawfully objects of value. According to the pres- 
ent discipline it leaves to Superiors the duty of punishing the 
guilty. In Canon 2389 (cf. c. 594) it specifies the manner of 
proceeding against religious who violate seriously the law of 
the common life prescribed by the Constitutions: « Let them 
be admonished that if they do not amend they will be punished 
even by being deprived of active and passive vote if need be, and 
by privation of office if they are Superiors,. In our Order 
the penalty of excommunication is pronounced on Palm Sunday 
against religious who are guilty of incendiarism, theft or pro- 
prietorship. Ordinarily the religious who has committed an 
injustice is obliged to restitution even when there is question 
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of his own monastery. He is always bound to restore what he 
unlawfully retains. He should repair the damage by means of 
his own property unless he has obtained a discharge. If it be 
his community that he has injured and if he possesses no proper- 
ty he should endeavor to make compensation by proving himself 
more industrious, more careful and economical in the interests 
of the house. It is advisable in such cases to ask pardon of 
the Superior. If the injury is inflicted on strangers the mon- 
astery may be under a real obligation to make compensation. 

There are two ways of sinning against the vow of poverty, 
first, by appropriating something to oneself; second, by disposing 
of anything without permission of the Superior. 

First manner.— To appropriate means to make one’s own 
anything that can form matter of the vow, that is temporal 
exterior goods. which are estimable at a price. The following 
are instances of appropriation: 

1.— To take the property of another or of the monastery 
and make it one’s own or to use it freely and independently 
even though there be question of eatables or other necessary 
articles. The property of the community does not belong 
to us individually. Necessity gives the religious the right to ask 
not to steal. There would be in this latter case a twofold 
malice, that of theft and of sacrilege. 

2.— To receive without permission anything whatever, is a 
violation of the vow of poverty since it is an act of proprietor- 
ship (*). A religious should be on his guard against accepting 
a gift. He may not receive presents for himself; but he has 
the right to receive in behalf of the community if he can pre- 
sume on due permission. 

3.— He can not without permission acquire anything for 
himself or for the community by exchange or purchase. This 
would be exercising an act of ownership both of the object 
acquired and of the money or article disposed of. 

4.— To borrow anything whatever for oneself, for the mon- 
astery or for a third person, is an act of proprietorship. The 
fault is more serious if the object is of considerable value, and 
if it is liable to become deteriorated by use; if it is borrowed 


(‘) Holy Rule, LIV. > 
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from externs for a notable period of time in direct Opposition 
to the will of Superiors, and if this transaction may prove 
prejudical to the interests or reputation of the monastery. 

5. — One can not without violating the vow appropriate the 
fruits of his economy or of his labor. All that a religious 
gains, superfluities which he may possess, gifts, stipends for 
spiritual functions, are all to be given to the Superior, Every- 
thing should be common property except what the simply- 
professed acquires for himself. 

6.— To retain without permission anything one may have 
acquired irrespective of the manner in which he acquired it, is 
a violation of the vow. The same would be true if one re- 
tained an object longer than superiors intended, and especially 
if one concealed it or locked it up ‘or took other measures to 
prevent superiors from knowing one possessed it. This would 
be to act as an owner. Moreover, when there is question of 
retaining anything there is ordinarily sufficient time to secure 
permission. 


The second manner of sinning against the vow of poverty 
consists in disposing of some object within the comprehension 
of the vow in a free and independent manner as if one were 
the owner. This occurs especially in the following instances: 

1.— Giving away without permission anything whatsoever 
even though it be a portion of the property of which one 
has retained the ownership. Thus, one violates the vow in the 
following ways: giving alms or presents, in one’s own name, 
foregoing one’s annuities, renouncing one’s inheritance or 
abandoning one’s rights in any other way; also by disposing of 
savings realized on one’s work or on traveling expenses, by 
taking anything from one house to another, by using an article 
for a different purpose from the one intended. In these and 
all similar cases to dispose of anything without permission 
contrary to the known will of the superior is a violation of the 
vow of poverty. If one gives to outsiders the property of the 
community one profanes things dedicated to God. 

-2.— To sell or exchange without permission. The cellarer 
and those religious charged with the interests of the community 
can preserve their conscience unsullied only by carrying out 
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faithfully the instructions of the Abbot. Even the Abbot ts 
only an administrator. Article 46 of the Constitutions and the 
laws of the Church claim his attention and that of his council. 
_ Temporal gain is merely accessory: the primary interest should 
be the exact observance of the vows and rules. - 

3.—To lend without permission even to a fellow religious 
would be an act of ownership which a religious ought carefully 
to avoid unless the object be of little value or the need be 
urgent. The fault is more serious if one lends to outsiders 
because seculars are not prompt in returning what is lent them 
under the pretext that the monastery is not in need of the 
object or that it will not demand its return peremptorily. 

4.-The Rule wishes that a brother should exercise his craft in 
the monastery only with absolute dependence on the Abbot. He 
may not without due authorization work for the advantage of 
strangers even gratuitously. Neither may he dispose of the 
fruits of his work in alms. His industry and his talents even 
in a liberal art do not belong to him, since neither his will 
nor his body is at his own free disposal. 

5. — To allow articles which one uses or administers for his 
personal convenience or at his work to be lost or injured through 
negligence would be a sin against poverty. The guilt may even 
be grave when the loss is notable. Cellarers and others who, 
through grave negligence, inexcusable thoughtlessness and self- 
reliance make disadvantageous purchases, who do not supervise 
workmen and purveyors, who fail to do useful work or make 
necessary repairs and who omit to have property titles renewed 
in due time, may be guilty of grave sin by the mere fact of 
their negligence. The religious charged with the kitchens, 
bakery, storeroom, wardrobe, sacristy and other offices of the 
monastery, who allow instruments of work and objects confided 
to their care to be injured through neglect, can incur grave 
guilt. This is all the more true inasmuch as there is scarcely 
any important employment which does not involve the use of 
many objects, an account of which the religious who succeed 
one another do not render, and which consequently go to 
ruin through the fault of those who should attend to them. This 
loss might have been prevented if reasonable care and ordinary 
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diligence had been employed. We must not forget the repeated 
recommendations of our holy Father St. Benedict, that we should 
heglect nothing and that we should treat all the furniture and 
utensils of the monastery like the sacred vessels of the altar. We 
should remember also the penalties which he inflicts on those 
who treat them with unconcern (‘). It is, indeed, true that the 
religious is a child of the family and not a mere stranger in 
the monastery, in this light his negligence is perhaps some- 
what pardonable; but yet the goods of the monastery do not 
and shall never belong to him. Though an. owner can _ use 
and dispose of his fortune without injury to anyone, the re- 
ligious has only the actual use and that with permission; he 
injures his monastery when he neglects or abuses anything. Such 
negligence and abuse are nevertheless, rather common in our 
monasteries where we scarcely economize through zeal for holy 
poverty as much as worldlings perhaps do through fear of ex- 
pense. Should we not blush at being less careful in the service 
of the Master of heaven than we were at home by a spirit of 
order, or in the homes of others through necessity? 

6. — As we sin against the vow by appropriating or disposing 
of anything without permisssion, so the sole deliberate desire 
or the will to appropriate and dispose of an object wounds the 
vow also. Though the sin is not yet apparent yet it is already 
conceived in the will — the desire takes on the malice of the act. 

Hence we see that the vow of poverty is violated by every 
act of proprietorship exercised without legitimate permission. 
Permission precludes the act of proprietorship. The religious 
does not then act as an owner freely and independently but 
as a mere agent of the will of the superior of whom he is the 
representative and instrument. Thus St. Benedict wishing to 
extirpate root and branch the vice of proprietorship from his 
monasteries, frequently recommends us to do nothing what- 
ever without the orders of the Abbot. He admonishes the 
cellarer over and over to act only in accordance with the in- 
junctions of the superior acquitting himself of all that is 
enjoined him and presuming not to meddle in what he is for- 
bidden to interfere. The same recommendation is applicable 


(1) Holy Rule XXXI, XXXII. 
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to us whenever there is question of using the things of the 
monastery. Thus St. Benedict desired to divest his religious 
of everything so that they might be absolutely’ dependent on 
obedience for all their necessities. 

Permission it is, therefore, that rectifies us in this matter. A 
permission renders us immune from culpability only when it is 
valid and lawful, that is, when granted by the Superior within 
the limits of his authority and for just reasons, whatever be 
the manner in which it is accorded. It is formal and explicit 
when the Superior manifests his will in express terms; it is 
implicit when he includes it in an express permission. A _ per- 
mission is tacit when he is silent although he can easily protest. 
It is reasonably presumed when circumstances are such as to 
permit us to believe that the permission would be granted if it 
could be requested. It is legitimate in all these cases and 
excuses from sin, provided we asked for it in good faith and 
did not extend it beyond the intention of the Superior. We 
should note however, that presumed permissions must not be 
abused, for thus the Superior’s authority would be practically 
reduced to naught and the subject would withdraw himself 
from a state of dependence. 


The vow of poverty is incomplete without its spirit. In sup- 
pressing acts of proprietorship the vow aims at cutting off in- 
ordinate attachments. In vain the vow empties the hand if 
the spirit maintains its esteem for the goods of this world and 
the heart its affection. “The vow is concerned with the exterior 
act which is strictly obligatory; interior detachment comprises 
also the practices of counsel and can be rendered indefinitely 
more perfect. It is impossible to contravene the vow of poverty 
without weakening the virtue, but this is frequently violated 
even when the vow remains intact. If we apprehend offending 
against the vow we should entertain still greater respect, love 
and zeal for the spirit of poverty. Both supply penitence with 
the ailment of suffering; they both aim at delivering us from 
care, attachment and seduction. They imply disengagement ra- 
ther than sacrifice. The mind thus can apply itself more freely to 
the contemplation of divine things; the heart is enabled to con- 
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centrate all its affections on the Sovereign Good and the will can 
bend all its energies to the acquisition of this unique treasure. 
The union of the soul with God, its progress in divine*love, cor- 
respond to the detachment which the spirit of poverty and the 
purifying virtues have effected. 

Profession has made us poorer than the poor; we have given 
up even our will. We are no longer permitted to have any- 
thing as our own; nor may we say that anything is our own. 
The proceeds of our work belong to the community. It is 
from the charity of the Father of the monastery that we are 
always to expect what is necessary, never what is superfluous. 
This complete deprivation calls for entire detachment. Let us 
then enter into the spirit of our state. Far from submitting to 
holy poverty as a necessity, let us love it as the spouse of our 
choice, and let us be faithful so that it may make our life 
happy and productive of good works. Of what importance to 
us are those false goods which cannot be acquired without pain, 
preserved without worry or lost without grief; of what concern 
to us are those goods which inflate and seduce, those goods 
which serve as food for sin, incite pride and foment inde- 
pendence; those goods which death deprives us of and which can 
not bestow happiness and virtue here below, or in the life to 
come that glory which is due only to virtue? Let us exchange 
earth for heaven. Let us leave all for God. It is poverty of 
spirit that Our Lord has beatified; the kingdom of heaven be- 
longs to it and the hundredfold is promised to it even in the 
present life. How free are those who are no longer attached 
to anything! How beloved those are of God and what influence 
they exercise over His Heart who wish for nothing but 
Him! « Not finding poverty in heaven and seeing it despised 
on earth, the Son of God who desires poverty came down from 
heaven in order to choose it for Himself and to make it precious 
for us (*) ». He was poor in the Crib, poor in His workshop, 
poor during his public life, poor on the Cross. His followers 
and associates were poor; the poor are now the objects of his 
predilection. Let us then be truly poor and Our Lord will 
honor us with His intimate affection. 


(4) St. Bern. Serm. in vig. Nativ. Dom. no. 5. 
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St. Liguori distinguishes four degrees in the practice of 
poverty: ~ 

1. — To possess nothing as one’s own and to use nothing in 
the spirit of ownership. This first degree is of strict obliga- 
tion for us. We fail in it especially when we appropriate any- 
thing or dispose of anything without permission, that is to say, 
when we violate the vow. When we regret having left all for 
God, when we harbor an affection for the possessions which 
once were ours, when we are attached to those things of which 
“we are allowed the use, when we keep them jealously for our- 
selves alone, when we complain bitterly and protest if we are 
deprived of them, and when we deliberately desire what 
obedience refuses — in all these ways and in others of a similar 
kind we offend against the spirit of poverty. These faults assail 
the vow indirectly when they endanger its observance. The 
will to exercise an act of proprietorship without permission 
would violate the vow itself. The object to which one is 
attached may be often but of little value; the affection it is that 
creates the disorder, It is pitiful to see a soul which has broken 
a cable held captive by a thread. The sacrifice which it has 
accomplished in the ensemble it retracts in countless little de- 
tails. What the hand surrendered the heart retains. Amidst 
the deprivation of poverty one maintains the heart of a miser. 
And under the habit of a monk one remains in league with 
the world. 

2.—To have nothing superfluous for ourselves or for our 
employment. Now, « what we require for our use is to be de- 
termined by absolute necessity, says St. Basil. The use which 
exceeds what is needful savors of avarice, sensuality or vain- 
glory (*)». True necessity and the requirements of convenience 
should be estimated in accordance with the austere poverty 
professed by our Order. All that does not harmonize with this 
is to be considered « superfluous and consequently forbidden y. 
Is that religious really poor in spirit who fears unceasingly less 
he should not have what he needs, who is covetous in the in- 
terests of the community, and who never believes he has what 
is sufficient unless he has what is superfluous? Is that religious 


(1) St. Basil in Reg. 
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really poor in spirit who always needs more rest, more sleep, 
additional indulgences, additional remedies? Is that religious 
poor in spirit who amasses books, provisions, furniture, who 
wants what is superfluous in quantity, in price, in the time 
allowed him for the use of an article? Can a poor man indulge 
in luxury, in fancy articles; can he lose time; can he afford to 
be fastidious in regard to his health, over-exacting about his 
food; can he afford to spoil everything he uses and to spend 
money unreasonably? Moreover, these superfluities weigh down 
the soul like so many burdens, impede its flight above the 
earth and prevent it from union with God. Since we have 
embraced the state of poverty, the use of superfluities and of 
precious objects become culpable. If there is notable excess 
authors of reputation declare that the vow is violated, both by 
the Superior who gave permission and by the religious who 
availed himself of it. Permission precludes the guilt of pro- 
prietorship but does not justify the damage to the state of 
poverty. . 

3. — To know how to suffer the want even of necessary things 
when the occasion arises. A poor man endures patiently hunger, 
thirst, cold, privations and contempt. Though badly lodged, 
badly clad and poorly nourished he works resolutely and grants 
himself but little time for rest; when indisposed he must con- 
tinue his work, when ill he has only few comforts. All this 
is the result of his condition; he is resigned and considers it 
quite natural. Will a religious do less from a motive of virtue? 
Otherwise would he not have come to the monastery merely 
to enjoy the honors of poverty with the comforts of wealth? 
Would he not have renounced all things only on condition of 
wanting nothing, or rather living amid an abundance which 
perhaps might not be his lot in the world? (1). If the necessity 
of the place, the circumstances, public or private calamities, im- 
pose upon us severe labor, barely sufficient nourishment, poor 
clothing, inconvenient lodging, if even at particular times 
whether in health or in sickness we can not have what the Rules 
allow and what would seem to be very necessary, the truly poor 
man far from murmuring, will bless God Who makes him to 


(‘) St. Bern. Serm. IV in Adv, 
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share in the poverty of Our Lord, and Who furnishes him with 
the occasion of practising in spirit and in reality the fulness of 
his engagements. 

4. — To accept with indifference what is presented to us; and, 
if it is permitted us to show preference, to choose what is more 
poor, inconvenient and worst, without however displaying any 
singularity. What is the worst in furniture, clothes and nourish- 
ment, what nobody would desire to have, this the holy religious 
covets, and considers too good for him. ‘Thus the perfectly 
poor man is also perfectly humble. 

It is unnecessary to add that we must not confound the spirit 
of poverty with real defects such as idleness, which is the enemy 
of fatigue, carelessness which is interested in nothing, niggardli- 
ness which purchases what is unfit for use or for food, negligence 
which dispenses one from employing due attention to his work 
which in consequence must be done over again, excessive 
economy which amasses wealth under the pretext of poverty, 
avarice which is insatiate of gain, unfeeling towards the needy 
and workmen and ungenerous towards works of charity. All of 
these are but counterfeits which prove injurious to true pov- 
erty. This can refuse nothing when genuine virtue or real need 
demands assistance. For, virtues instead of being antagonistic 
attract each other and lend to one another mutual support. 


The common life is the principal obligation that arises from 
religious poverty; it is also its safeguard. The common life in 
this connection consists in each one being content in regard 
to food, clothing and the rest, in what is given to the com- 
munity without respect of persons and without unjustifiable 
expenditure. The Superiors provide for every one according 
to the Rules. Those who are really in need should make the 
matter known. In this way the officials of the monastery can 
enjoy a respite, the religious can sanctify themselves, and peace 
will reign in the house. When the-common life is observed 
by all each one respects the property of the monastery as he 
does the sacred vessels of the altar; each one economizes through 
the motive of virtue; he works conscientiously; he devotes him- 
self to the interest of all and increases the patrimony of the 
poor. Yet, he is attached to nothing except his duty; he is 
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not uneasy since what is necessary is always provided at the 
proper time. Thus a religious passes amid earthly things free 
and disengaged, possessing no other good save God alone Whom 
alone he loves. But how devoid of the religious spirit, how un- 
happy and uneasy must he be who does not wish to labor like 
the poor, to economize like the poor, to endure slight priva- 
tions like the poor! Ever engrossed about himself and regard- 
less of the common good, more devoted to his health than to his 
perfection, as anxious about bodily comfort as he is unconcerned 
regarding the infirmities of his soul, he complains of every- 
thing, dreams only of exemptions and privileges, unnerves 
discipline and drags along an unhappy life in spiritual indigence. 
The spirit of poverty which is so necessary for the individual 
religious is not less so for the Order and the house. When 
it was held in high esteem at Molesme virtue flourished. Our 
Fathers retired into the forests of Citeaux in order to seek 
sanctity from poverty by sacrifice. The severest penalties were 
enacted against religious proprietors, Abbots were known to 
punish severely and even to depose cellarers who were exces- 
sively preoccupied with the material interests of the monastery, 
and to cast into the neighboring river the supplies which the 
cellarers had amassed with much care. So intently had these 
worthy Superiors laid it to heart to preserve at any cost the 
spirit of poverty! The Order was faithful to its first institution 
as long as the primitive poverty was maintained. And it was 
by assuming this as one of the fundamentals of its reform that 
La Trappe restored Citeaux from its condition of decadence. 
As our Fathers were, so we shall be truly monks if we live by 
the labor of our hands. Destitution weighs down with many 
cares; but riches engross with affairs a spirit that would fain 
raise itself to God, threaten to overwhelm austerity amid 
comforts and superfluity, and excite the cupidity of seculars. 
Happy poverty! May we always preserve it, since it is according 
to the expression of our primitive Fathers the guardian of the 
virtues, as covetousness is the root of all evils (*)! 
Poverty, then, should reign on our persons; it should de- 
termine our furniture, Poverty ceases to hold sway only where 


(1) Exord. Parv. XVII. 
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negligence and unseemliness begin to appear. Poverty in cloth- 
ing always pleased St. Bernard, uncleanness never (*): Poverty 
should apportion our food, which obedience must regulate, not 
taste or fancy. — Poverty should control our store of provisions: 
there should be no excess in the price, no accumulating under 
pretext of economy. Such a manner of purchasing would not 
suit poor men. — Poverty should regulate our buildings which 
should be simple and limited to what is useful. Our architecture 
should never suggest affectation or worldliness. — Poverty should 
dictate our manner of entertaining guests both in their rooms 
and at table. They would thus be edified, while they would be 
much surprised to find in the desert the customs of the world. — 
Poverty must rectify our intercourse with seculars after the 
example of our sainted founders who exercised great charity and 
hospitality, but carefully eschewed everything that could lead to 
dissipation. — Poverty must have place in our agriculture, in- 
dustries and undertakings: we are not forbidden to improve, 
experiment and progress, but we must observe monastic sim- 
plicity and detachment in everything. — Poverty should reign 
in our libraries both with regard to the number of books and 
to the choice. The object of our study must not be profane 
science, erudition, curiosity, luxury or novelty, but the knowledge 
of our duty and the nourishment of our contemplative life. — 
Poverty should manifest itself even in our churches. The little 
Exordium (*) and the decisions of the first General Chapters 
show to what austerity Citeaux reduced the divine worship. 
Circumstances have indeed changed since then, but we ought 
to maintain the spirit of our Fathers. Having chosen the same 
Rules as they, let us allow nothing in our churches which would 
savor of pomp and superfluity, nothing which would be out of 
keeping with our penitential life. Others honor heaven by a 
display of magnificence in their worship; we, on the other hand, 
can please God only by observing the austere poverty which 
we have avowed to Him. 

Our renunciation is not intended to enrich the Order, but 
it enables us to bestow more material help on those in need. We 


(1) St. Bern. Vita Gauf. II. 
(2) C. XVIL 
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shall reject none of these lest it should be Our Lord in person. 
The temptation may, perhaps befall us to regret the time when 
we ourselves could bestow generous alms. ‘There is no reason 
for regret. It is the fruit of our labor that the Order dis- 
tributes. By reason of our austere and toilsome life the house 
will do more in distributing charity than all its members could 
do individually. Our consecration to God, therefore, helps 
even the poor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Vow of Chastity 


The object of the vow of chastity is to subdue the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh. Here there is less a sacrifice than a 
disengagement. By depriving ourselves of certain pleasures 
which others may enjoy, the body remains holy as a temple, the 
spirit disentangles itself from earthly cares, the heart concen- 
trates its affections on God, the soul is more free to preserve 
itself pure, to avoid danger and to unite itself to God by con- 
templation which abounds with love and familiarity (’). 

The vow of chastity forbids marriage and all that is contrary 
to the sixth and ninth commandments. 


1.— Marriage. Our simple vow does not render marriage 
null but scandalous and sacrilegious, inasmuch as it is forbidden 
by the laws of the Church and by our holy rules. 

The solemn vow renders the professed brother incapable of 
contracting marriage. In this case the marriage would be ab- 
solutely null. The two persons who would presume thus to 
unite even by the civil marriage ceremony would incur by the 
fact an excommunication reserved to the Holy See (c. 2388). 
This is always an enormous sacrilege and a grave scandal for 
the Christian society if the quality of the religious is known. It 
is for him the worst of evils, for he attaches himself to a chain 
that will draw him to damnation, and which it will be very 
difficult to break. It is unnecessary to add that this radical 
incapacity continues even when the professed has deserted the 
cloister by flight or apostacy, or in case he has been legitimately 
dismissed or has obtained an indult of simple exclaustration, or 
in case the community has been dispersed by force. In all 


(‘) I Cor. c. VII. vv. 32 & ff. 
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these cases he preserves the substance of all his vows. ‘Though 
the other vows then undergo some modification those of con- 
version of manners and of chastity admit of none. One must 
maintain chastity and tend to perfection in the world as well 
as in the cloister. 


2.— The vow of chastity forbids everything that wounds the 
sixth and ninth commandments; that is to say external sins of 
unchastity, internal faults such as impure thoughts and desires, 
and looks, words, reading and other things that would lead one 
into this sin. This vow, therefore, obliges us to guard our five 
senses, Our imagination, our memory, heart and mind, as far 
as may be needful to avoid danger, Unchastity even when merely 
interior is always gravely sinful when it is deliberately sought 
and accepted by the will. He who rashly exposes himself to 
the danger of committing this sin, without seeking for or con- 
senting to the sin itself, sins more or less seriously in proportion 
to the danger which he deliberately incurs. Hence it is that 
unguarded looks, imprudent reading and many other dangerous 
actions, are not always grave sins. There is no sin if one ex- 
poses himself only to fulfil a duty, taking withal necessary pre- 
cautions, so as to preclude sinful consent. Even in the midst 
of the most obstinate temptations and the most violent interior 
tempests there may be no sin if advertence and consent be 
completely wanting. If these are only imperfect the fault is 
venial. It should be remarked that the circumstance of our vow 
would add to the sin against chastity that of sacrilege. This 
circumstance should be made known to the confessor. 

The edification which we should show in our relations with 
our neighbor requires extreme reserve in this delicate matter. 
Our brethren expect from us inviolable fidelity in allowing 
ourselves to do nothing that might excite in them dangerous 
thoughts. Seculars, who are by no means scrupulous in their 
own case, are frequently most easily scandalized. One would 
not be surprised to find a solitary somewhat unsociable, but 
one would be rightly disedified at finding a man whom one 
had considered dead to the world and to himself still en- 
cumbered with the remnants of a carnal life. We cannot hope 
to be so fortunate as to disedify no one, but this should never 
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be attributable to lack of reserve or precautions. Let us then 
on every occasion employ vigilance and severity both for our 
own security and for the good of others. 

The vow and the virtue of chastity have the same object. 
But the vow is more extensive than the virtue in forbidding 
marriage; in every other respect the vow yields to the virtue 
since its object is confined to what is of precept, while the virtue 
includes, moreover, practices of mere counsel. The end of this 
vow as of all the others is the perfection of the virtue. To 
restrict oneself to avoiding at all times sins and vices of the 
mind, of the tongue, of the eyes, of the hands and of the feet, 
to mortifying the desires of the flesh, and to keeping a guard 
over the senses and over the interior to the extent that is of 
strict obligation — this is indeed observing the vow but it is 
not turning it to the best possible advantage. If a religious 
esteems, loves and venerates chastity, which St. Benedict enum- 
erates among the instruments of our sanctification, he will foster 
the delicacy of this angelic virtue with jealous care but without 
scrupulosity or excessive anxiety; he will use all precau- 
tion —such even as is not commanded — under the conviction 
acquired by happy experience that unreserved generosity costs 
less than imperfect fidelity. He will honor his body with re- 
ligious respect, purified as it has been by Baptism, nourished 
by the Bread of Angels and consecrated to God by holy pro- 
fession. He will meditate on the urgent recommendations of 
the Apostle: « Know you not that your bodies are the mem- 
bers of Jesus Christ? Know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost Who is in you? You are not your 
own. Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto 
God (*) >: 

Chastity of the hearing —this puts us on our guard against 
dubious, bland or suggestive words no matter whence they 
come, and even against flattery and compliments of which people 
in the world are so lavish: « Hedge in thy ears with thorns » says 
the Holy Ghost, « hear not a wicked tongue (*)». A religious 


(1) I Cor., VI. 15, 19. Rom., XII, 1. 
(2) Ecelus., XXVIII, 28. 
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owes it to himself to interrupt or to avoid every discourse to 
which he is not permitted to listen. 

Chastity of the eyes turns them away from objects that might 
inject the thoughts or desire of evil either by reason of them- 
selves or because of our innate frailty. While avoiding 
scrupulosity, one should make a covenant with his eyes that 
like holy Job he might not think on a woman ('). One should 
see nothing or at least should look at nothing that might prove 
dangerous; images, pictures, statues, animals — anything, in fine, 
that could insinuate forbidden ideas through the senses, ought 
to be suspected by the soul. « What is created more wicked 
than an eye? y says the Wise Man(?). The Rule exhorts us to 
keep our head bowed down and the eyes fixed on the ground. 
This is an efficacious safeguard for preserving chastity. \ By 
means of these precautions death will not enter by the windows 
of the soul. But if we open them without restraint we must 
remember that « he who loves danger shall perish in it ». 

Chastity of the sense of smell — this makes us wary of pleasant 
odors which according to the Fathers enervate the soul and 
dispose it to sensuality. We should act with caution even in 
scenting flowers and should run rather after the aroma of 
celestial perfumes. Let us be the good odor of Jesus Christ 
and let our prayer ascend like pure incense to the throne of God, | 

Chastity of the mouth — our mouth has been consecrated by 
the religious profession; it is moreover, consecrated anew each 
day by the.Divine Office and by Holy Communion, and we 
must not profane it. In order to do this we must be abstemious 
in the use of food and drink. . Excess strengthens the flesh and 
renders it insolent. Moderation and even mortification in eat- 
ing and drinking are indispensable for reducing the flesh to 
subjection. « This kind of devil can be expelled only by prayer 
and fasting (*)». The mouth of the Cistercian, which is so 
particularly consecrated to silence, is irrevocably sealed by our 
blessed Father, St. Benedict, against all unrestrained and scur- 
rilous words that might provoke immoderate laughter or pro- 
duce evil impressions in the soul. No vestige of such profane 


(1) Job, XXX, 1. (3) Matth., XVII, 20. 
(2) Eeclus., XXXI, 15, 
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behaviour should ever appear in a religious. If out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, a religious who does 
not restrain his tongue from profane speaking proves that he 
belongs less to God by his profession than to the world by his 
inclinations, since he has not yet renounced the language of 
the world. 

Chastity of touch — « Nothing is more dangerous than this 
sense, » writes St. John Climacus ‘). Let us respect our body as 
a tabernacle in which God dwells. The Blessed Trinity and 
our good Angel have their eyes ever fixed on us. Let us never 
allow ourselves to adopt unbecoming postures even when we 
believe ourselves to be alone. We should never indulge in 
familiarities nor in demonstrations of excessive friendship of 
any kind soever or with any person whomsoever. There are 
tokens of friendship that are customary in the world; solitaries 
consecrated to God are bound by other conventionalities be- 
cause their duties are dissimilar. If we are obliged to be 
estranged from the manners of the world we should also divest 
ourselves particularly of worldly amenities. 

Chastity of the imagination — ‘This is necessary in order that 
the mind may not be harassed by dangerous images. We must 
also exercise care to prevent our thoughts from dwelling on 
persons and places that might conjure up alluring representa- 
tions. 

We must cultivate chastity of the memory in order to retain 
only such recollections of an unhappy past as are capable of 
furnishing tears of repentance or sentiments of gratitude and 
of love, and in these dispositions we should confess our sins to 
God each day (*). In this delicate matter every remembrance 
that would not tend to render us more humble, more contrite, 
more loving and more generous, would be a source of danger 
and to dwell on it might be a fault. 

We must also preserve chastity of the will by a sustained 
sense of the presence of God and by assiduous meditation on 
the truths which foster fear, hope and love; so that, penetrated 
with horror for the vices of the flesh, the will may never allow 


(1) S. John Clim. 5th degree. 
(2) Holy Rule, IV, 58-9. 
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itself to indulge in culpable desires, because death is nigh to 
the entrance of delight (*): 


The mind also must be preserved in a state of purity. The 
constant attention of the mind should be to reject useless 
thoughts because these lead to evil thoughts, which, while yet in 
their incipiency, should be dashed against the rock which is 
Christ (*). If possible we should not dwell on this delicate sub- 
ject even during prayer. But the Rule invites us to manifest our 
evil thoughts to our Superiors in order thus to be delivered — 


promptly from them and to prove successful in our combat 
against them. 


Chastity, in fine, must be maintained in the heart by 
keeping it free from natural friendship and sensible affec- 
tions. However commendable these may seem in their origin, 
fatal consequences are always to be feared.  « Persons begin 
by virtuous love y, says St. Francis of Sales, « but unless wise 
precautions are adopted frivolous love will mingle with it, then 
sensual love and finally love that is carnal. Cut them, break 
them, tear them; do not amuse yourself in unravelling these 
criminal friendships; you must tear and rend them asunder y. 
We should love all our brethren but like angels, with a pure 
and chaste affection which proceeds from grace, tends to the 
glory of God and is regulated according to His will. Chastity 
of the heart should lead to chastity of the body. The latter 
alone would be too incomplete a sacrifice to please God. With 
regard to relations with externs, they must be confined to neces- 
sity, regulated by obedience, preserved from all familiarity. Our 
conduct with respect to them should be made known to the 
Superior so that it might involve no danger and might never 
be devoid of merit. 

To observe chastity in the manner just described we must 
conceive a high esteem for this virtue. We must love it, as our 
holy Father St. Benedict counsels us, after the example of the 
Apostle. Is there anything more worthy of our highest atten- 
tion? « Chastity, y says St. Augustine, « is the amiable virtue, 
the beautiful virtue, the flower of religion, the honor of hu- 


(*) Ibid., YE (2) Ibid., IV, 60 & Prol. 
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manity, the ornament of heart and body, the foundation of 
sanctity ». Chastity is the holy virtue, par excellence, which 
the Divine Spirit communicates with special consolations to 
those souls whom He wishes to raise to perfection. It is the 
angelic virtue which in some sort makes us pure spirits though 
we are a compound of body and soul; it assures us of the pro- 
tection of the Queen of virgins, procures for us the friend- 
ship of the King, and raises our souls even to the familiarity 
of the Divine communications since it is written, « Blessed are 
the clean of heart for they shall see God y. In fine it secures 
for us throughout eternity a particular recompense: The Lamb 
takes His pleasure among the lilies. Those who have led an 
innocent life form His cortege. Who then would not be jeal- 
ous of his innocence or of his virtue recovered after it had been 
lost, and who would not fear to tarnish it in any way? 

Above all let us watch with loving care over this flower so 
delicate that a breath can fade its beauty; let us cautiously 
protect this treasure of which the enemies of our souls wish to 
despoil us. These subject our soul to a continuous siege in 
order to gain possession of it by the violence of their assaults, 
by the adroitness of their surprises, and by the communica- 
tion which they hold with the enemy within. Let us maintain 
constant vigilance and be on our guard against the enemy both 
within and without. Victory is the portion of the prudent who 
distrust their weakness and adopt due precautions against 
danger. Vigilance precludes many attacks. If, however, battle 
is offered us let us immediately summon to our aid Him without 
Whom we can do nothing and with Whose aid we can do all 
things, Him Who alone enables us to triumph over nature by 
continence. Let us invoke also the Queen of purity and the 
Angel deputed to guard our virtue. And, with a view to main- 
taining our soul ever strong and valiant, we should frequently 
nourish it with « the bread of the chosen ones and the wine 
which maketh virgins to spring forth y. Let us, therefore, be 
prompt in offering resistance. We hasten to remove a live 
coal before it causes a conflagration. We can easily counteract 
a first impression before it has penetrated deeply. We must 
combat valiantly like a man determined not to die. We must 
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also resist without uneasiness; the tempter can create noise in 
the imagination or the senses, but he is not master of the situa- 
tion so long as the will has not consented. To continue re- 
sistance is to remain victorious. In fine, let us have recourse 
to our Superiors as to God Himself. In many cases the humilia- 
tion involved in the avowal suffices to put the prince of pride 
to flight. At least the blessing of God will crown our simplicity 
and obedience with success. 

To vigilance, which anticipates danger, and to prayer, which 
obtains grace, let us join mortification which crushes our do- 
mestic enemies by moderating our passions and depriving con- 
cupiscence of its nourishment. The lily of purity flourishes 
only among the thorns of a mortified life. Chastity is incon- 
sistent with a pampered body. To hope to be pure without 
chastising the flesh, to pretend to subdue nature while granting 
it all comfort and satisfaction, is to attempt the impossible. It is 
true we have not made a vow of mortification, but we have 
made a vow of chastity. Chastity is the end, mortification the 
means. Silence, retirement, fasting, watching and our other 
austerities make virtue easy (’). Happy penance which secures 
for us the treasure of innocence! 

Monastic labor is a powerful preservative of chastity as idle- 
ness is the mother of all vices, especially of impurity (2). The 
ancient Fathers did not consider themselves sufficiently protected 
by solitude and by the horrors of the desert. They knew that 
avoidance of occasions did not exempt them from struggling 
against human frailty; they realized that they had to seek in 
manual labor an assured succor against themselves. Our Rule 
enjoins manual labor; for this we should be grateful. Labor 
preserves us from mental sloth; it subdues the body, wards off 
temptations or enables us to overcome them easily. For one 
demon that occupies:his time in tempting a laborious ‘man, a 
thousand beset one who is unemployed, because they find his 
mind open to their suggestions and his will without energy to 
resist. ‘Ihat religious is much to be pitied who would absent 
himself from the regular manual labor through motives un- 


(4) St. Athan. Life of St. Anth. 
(7) Holy Rule XLVIII. St. Bern. De modo viv. 
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worthy of his profession, He is receding from his former 
fervor and once started on the downward course he cannot 
without great difficulty check his descent. 

Manual labor is not less salutary by reason of the humilia- 
tion which attaches to it, The stirring of concupiscence is fre- 
quently a punishment for pride of the spirit; an impulse of van- 
ity easily leads to an impure thought while a humiliation well 
received puts the prince of darkness to flight and dispels his 
phantoms. In accordance with the teaching of all the masters 
in the spiritual life, we should become convinced of our weak- 
ness and make that conviction the basis whereon to erect the 
superstructure of the holy virtue if we wish it to be secure. To 
live humbly is to live chastely. God regards with love the heart 
that abases itself. He who. yields to pride becomes infatuated. 
The ground of our confidence, therefore, must not be the virtues 
already acquired, nor the victories already gained, nor our pres- 
ent good dispositions, but God alone Who can sustain us, the 
promise He has made of not permitting us to be tempted be- 
yond our strength, His grace which triumphs over all enemies, 
and finally humble and persevering prayer that pierces the 
clouds. If temptation grows strong, perhaps we have ourselves 
placed the cause by yielding to the excessive demands of self- 
love. Let us then seek a remedy in humiliating accusations, in 
confusion and in contempt. | 

Obedience is humility of the will and has always been sing- 
ularly dear to those who appreciate the angelic virtue. Obedi- 
ence disciplines the spirit; it develops our spiritual energies, 
puts nature to death, prepares us for every kind of renunciation, 
and thus leads the way to victory and wins to our cause the King 
of the humble and of the obedient. On the contrary insubordi- 
nation towards our Superiors, in the words of St. Bernard, cause: 
the flesh to revolt while the soul that is submissive to God and 
to those who represent Him finds the body perfectly docile(’). 

Chastity is above all the sister of holy love. The angelic 


(1) St. Bern., I Ser. on All Sts. 
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virtue and the purity of an undivided heart charm the Spouse 
of virgins, invite the effusions of His divine tenderness, make the 
soul loving and generous. To purity of heart the vision of God 
is promised(’). Purity of heart possesses God, it attaches itself 
to Him, it enjoys Him and is enamoured of Him. In like man- 
ner when the heart has given itself to our Lord and loves Him 
without measure it fears nothing so much as losing Him or caus- 
ing Him sadness; love imparts extrente delicacy in the matter 
of displeasing in any way the Beloved: and it generates an in- 
comparable energy for rejecting everything that could deprive 
us of Him. 

He who has arrived at this degree is all powerful over the 
heart of his Divine Spouse. It is principally through chaste 
souls, through their prayers and sacrifices, that conversions to 
the Church are effected, that vocations are multiplied and that 
blessings innumerable are obtained. As chastity is more excel- 
lent than marriage, it is also more fruitful—more fruitful for 
God, for souls and for eternal life. Free in regard to earth it 
naturally espouses the interests of heaven and of the Church. 
Its family is the entire human race, its charity preeminently 
universal, its activity wholly unconstrained. God ‘forbid that a 
monk should be selfish or egoistic! The tumult and corruption 
of the world urged us to fly into solitude: yet its-misery awakens 
our compassion. The solitary can become a zeéalous apostle. 
Combining fervor in prayer to the martyrdom of penance he 
calls down grace on souls, obtains the victory for God’s minis- 
ters and effectually contributes to the spread of the kingdom of 
God. Thus after an obscure life which may appear unproduc- 
tive of tangible results, he will have for a family in heaven the 
multitudes which his prayers and expiations will have begotten 
for Jesus Christ, provided he is faithful to the practice of the 
virtues of the Cloister. 


(‘) Matth., V, 8. 
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DUTIES IN GENERAL 


In order to arrive at the perfection of the spiritual life it is 
necessary to remove the obstacles which stand in the way and 
this is accomplished by suppressing solicitude of the mind, cut- 
ting off attachments of the heart, disencumbering oneself of 
everything that might extinguish divine love or impede its ac- 
tion. This disengagement so essential is effected by our vows in 
a manner especially efficacious. To the vows the Rules lend an 
effectual assistance. But detachment alone is not sufficient; it is 
only preliminary to the positive end we have in view—the giving 
of ourselves unreservedly to God. The soul should strive, there- 
fore, to practise the virtues, to grow in charity, always to live 
more closely united to God in mind, heart and will. This is 
possible only by continually accomplishing the Divine Will. How 
important it is in the spiritual life to know this adorable Will, 
fervently to devote oneself to it, and to identify oneself with it 
by a constant, loving and complete attachment! ; 

This is precisely what gives our Rules an inestimable value. 
According to the expression of our blessed Father, they are ga 
school of the Divine service (*) » —an incomparable school in 
which God Himself is the Master of the religious, instructing 
him, forming him, intimating His Will to him at each moment, 
explaining to him the Divine service even in its minutest details. 
In the moral instruction of the Rule, God teaches us the interior 
dispositions which should animate our obedience in order to 


(1) Holy Rule, Prol. 
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make it pleasing to Himself and meritorious for us. In the dis- 
ciplinary prescriptions He assigns us our works of penance in 
order thus to atone for our sins and the transgressions of others, 
to satisfy His justice, to preclude relapses, to rule our passions 
and to attain to perfect purity. He also points out to us the 
works of contemplation by which He wishes to receive our hom- 
age, to enrich us with His graces, and to enlighten, inflame and 
transform our souls. In each point of our observances He fur- 
nishes us with practical means of cultivating faith, hope, frater- 
nal charity, religion, obedience, humility—in a word, all the 
virtues. He thus applies to the details of our daily life the exam- 
ples and the precepts which He lays down for all in the Gospel. 
In the school of the Holy Rule, the Divine Master is not content 
with tracing out clearly for us the way we must follow, and with 
manifesting His Will in a manner that all may perceive and un- 
derstand; He, moreover, forms us and subjects us to discipline. 
This practical education continues all our lives. The authority 
of the Rule, the means employed by our Superiors, the good 
example of the community, sustain the weak, stimulate the fer- 
vent and bear us upward towards the high regions of sanctity. 
If we wander from the right way we are reclaimed by our pen- 
ances. What gratitude, therefore, do we not owe to our blessed. 
Father, St. Benedict, and to the Superiors of the Order, who 
have given us such wise regulations; what gratitude do we not 
owe to God especially Who has invited us to take our place 
among the multitude of holy souls formed in this school of vir- 
tue! Let us not forget that it is God Who instructs us through 
the teaching of our Superiors. Let us listen attentively to His 
instructions, let us foster a will that is submissive to His pre- 
cepts, for He has « the words of eternal life ». He teaches us even 
in this world the science of true happiness. 

We will now proceed to extract from our Rules the general 
duties which claim our attention not only each day, but every 
instant of the day. We will now point out the manner of sanc- 
tifying the daily or weekly exercises. 


CHAPTER I 


Duties Towards God 


We shall speak here only of the exercises pertaining to 
the Divine worship the sum-total of which constitutes the «Work 
of God — Opus Dei y. We have pointed out already in summary 
the dispositions which secure for us the merit of these exercises('). 
We shall now go into more detail in the light of the Rules and 
traditions of the Order and we shall explain at greater length in 
subsequent chapters the manner of sanctifying these daily exer- 
cises. ; 

Two principles ordinarily govern our communications with 
God—fear and love. The one is the beginning of wisdom, the 
other embodies the great commandment, the fulfilment of the 
law. God wishes to be feared as a Master, to be eae as a Fath- 
er, to be obeyed always. 

Fear which is basely servile is not concerned about the offense 
against God; it fears only the chastisement of heaven and the 
eye of man. This fear is abject and culpable. Yet it serves as a 
check against sin. But the soul which is desirous of possessing 
God and begins to love Him should fear to lose God or to incur 
His displeasure. It should «regard itself at every moment~as a 
criminal cited before the bar of the Sovereign Judge *)». This 
fear is recommended in countless passages of the Holy Scripture 
_and of our Rules(*). It is by this fear that the Holy Spirit usu- 
ally restrains sinners, effects conversions and sustains beginners 
in their painful combats. Many do not rise to that degree of 


(4) Vide. Part. II, ¢. IV. 
(7) Holy Rule VII. 
(*) Ibid., passim. V, VII &c. 
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spirituality that casts out fear, except perhaps occasionally, Souls 
who are more advanced may need to fall back upon motives of 
fear in seasons of special trial. St. Benedict is continually re- 
minding the Abbot of the judgments of God. The fear of her 
name being obliterated from the book of life helped to urge St. 
Teresa to seek refuge in the cloister(’). The same is true of 
Blessed Jean de Bonnevaux(*) and of many others. Christian 
fear therefore must not be despised. «It is even well not to con- 
tinue a novice in the science of divine love and in the practice of 
the cross, but to occupy oneself in reflecting continually, or at’ 
least frequently, on the eternal truths and on the sad conse- 
quences of sin y (*). According as the soul grows in purity it be- 
comes less terrified at the Divine Justice and attaches itself more 
closely to God; fear becomes more confiding, more loving and 
more filial, This trustful fear produces vigilance which antici- 
pates danger, frustrates artifices, forestalls surprises, checks pre- 
sumption, loves the common ways, is circumspect in ‘every detail 
—and willingly submits to discipline. Then is developed that 
delicacy of conscience which is secure against both laxity and 
scrupulosity, which neglects no duty, never recoils in the presence 
of sacrifice and possesses a foretaste of the heavenly beatitude in 
liberty, peace, and joy. Thus we arrive at that perfect charity 
which banishes fear, and renders us faithful in all things, as if 
naturally and easily, for the love of Jesus Christ, in virtue of a 
pious habit already acquired and for the very pleasure now felt 
in the practice of virtue. 

Fear is good, but love is better; each is of service at the oppor- 
tune moment. Whether the soul is motived by one or the other 
of these attitudes towards God there are two dispositions which 
one should never abandon—respect for His Majesty and submis- 
sion to His Authority. 

Fear of men combined with reverence for God instinctively 
prompts new-comers to the monastic life to assume a modest and 
recollected air which indeed honors God and edifies the com- 


(1) St. Ter.,: Life, ¢. 3. (2) Cist. Men., 26 April. 
(*) Mgr. Gay: Chr. Life & Virt., Fear of God, I. 
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munity. Yet in this respect they must not always remain novices, 
It is expected that in course of time their faith will grow more 
enlightened and their love will become more inflamed. The 
infinite majesty of the Most High and our nothingness, God's 
Sanctity and our.manifold miseries, eventually produce a senti- 
ment of reverence and of humility which prostrates all the fac- 
ulties of the soul in profound adoration and complete submission. 


It is thus that the Angels around our altars and before the 
throne of the thrice Holy God veil their faces with their wings 
and offer their adoration with ttembling awe. Our Divine Lord 
Himself reverences yet more humbly the majesty of His eternal 
Father. Even though a religious were favored with a loving in- 
timacy with his good Master, in proportion as God would ele- 
vate him he would feel the need of annihilating himself in the 
sentiment of his littleness and of adoring Him who deigns to 
abase Himself to his lowliness(*). This explains why our holy 
Father St. Benedict invites us ever to maintain in the presence of 
God this attitude of respect which he terms «fear of God,/(?). 
The performance of the Office in choir being the great honor of 
the religious, no one should be appointed to read or to sing who 
would not edify those assisting at the Office; and each one should 
discharge his choral duty with «humility, gravity and fear»(*), 
so that humility might banish presumption, self complacency 
and vain-glory. Gravity disposes our exterior to modesty, and 
an attitude of reverence inspires attention, devotion and submis- 
sion. 

Consequently in the reception of the sacraments, in the 
psalmody or during any ceremony, the religious should never 
yield to negligence or perform his duties mechanically. Wheth- 
er he is seated or standing, whether he comes in or goes out, he 
should carefully avoid levity. An unceremonious attitude, so 
much out of place in presence of a grandee, should seem to him 
absolutely out of place when there is a question of the Sovereign 


(1) St. Bern., Serm. de Div. n° 7 & 8, 
(7) Holy Rule, XIX, L. 
(*) Ibid., XLVII. 
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Majesty of God, His deportment should testify his reverence, 
and he should realize the honor conferred on him in being ad- 
mitted to appear in the divine presence with the heavenly court. 
He should reject all alien thoughts in order to be occupred with 
God alone and that <his mind might be in harmony with his 
VOICE » (*) by sustained attention to the formulae which he re- 
cites with his lips and to the acts which his heart elicits. In his 
private devotions there should be the same respect and the same 
application, because the fact that he prays should incite him to 
pray in a manner worthy of God. He should not dare, conse- 
quently, to harbor in the presence of infinite sanctity, antipathy, 
animosity, murmuring, evil sadness or any other irregular emo- 
tions of the heart; but he should extirpate them and to this end 
he should petition the Divine assistance. It is not sufficient in 
order to be heard by God merely to utter a form of words. God _ 
regards with complacency purity of heart and tearful compunc- 
tion(*). The good religious knows this and expresses the pious 
sentiments of repentance, of humility, of love and of the other 
virtues, either because his soul overflows with these sentiments or - 
because he wishes to acquire and develop them. He endeavors 
to render them as ardent as possible so that his prayer may be 
loyal and vibrant with life. He does not crave for vain emo- 
tions and does not seek to obtrude his caprice on God. His 
aim is to conform his will to that of the Sovereign Master. How- 
ever fervent one’s prayer may seem to be, it is always open to 
suspicion if it does not bring one’s will into harmony with the 
will of God. The lights received in prayer should lead one to 
love, and love should lead to obedience. Thus the soul ¢« re- 
veres the Spouse while it sings His praises. It is present in 
heart as well as in body; it banishes from its interior sanctuary 
irreverent thoughts, and shuts the door when it has introduced 
all its powers so that all these may be employed in praising 
Jesus Christ with singleness and tranquility (*) > 


(1) Holy Rule, XIX. 
(2) Ibid., XX. 
(°) Inter opera St. Bern., Solil. 12. 
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« According to our Rule, y says our holy Father St. Ber- 
nard 4 in another place, « it is not permitted to prefer anything 
to the Work of God. By the Work of God St. Benedict means 
the solemn sacrifice of praise which is offered to God each day 
in our churches. By thus designating it he shows clearly how 
earnestly he wishes that we should be devoted to this work par 
excellence. I admonish you therefore ever to assist at the Divine 
Office with fervor and recollection. You must be zealous in or- 
der to join fervently, yet reverently in chanting the praises of 
God, not lazily, not drowsily, not yawningly, not sparing your 
voices, not mutilating the words or omitting any, not with weak 
and mincing voices, not effeminately stammering or sounding 
through the nose; but singing with manly fulness and sonorous- 
ness and with the religious affection proper to songs which have 
been inspired by the Holy Ghost. Recollection is also necessary 
so that your minds may entertain no other thoughts than such 
as are suggested by the psalms you sing. Not only are we bound 
to reject vain and unprofitable thoughts during the Divine Off- 
ice, but even such as the officials of the monastery are frequently 
obliged to occupy themselves with; these must be avoided at 
that time and in that place. Reflections of this kind are necessa- 
ry in due season but it would not be wholesome to admit them 
during the time of public prayer. For the Holy Spirit will 
not take pleasure at that time in any offering which is not a mat- 
ter of duty and He will be displeased if we neglect the offering 
to which we are obligedy. 

Zeal for the Work of God inspires interest for everything 
that concerns the Divine Office especially for the chant and the 
ceremonies. Instructions on these are frequently given to the 
novices and sometimes to the entire community. A fervent relig- 
ious, whatever his age may be or whatever may be the rank he 
holds in the community, will be happy to assist at these instruc- 
tions and he will edify others by his docility and attention, The 
proper execution of the sacred chant is in his eyes a work of re- 


(4) St. Bern., Serm. XLVII in Cant. 
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ligion, of obedience and of charity(’). The ceremonies form a 
considerable portion of our duty of worship. The good relig- 
ious is convinced of the obligation of being efficient in these 
ceremonies, of observing them and of making them the subject 
of his meditation. 1.—To be efficient. When one assumes the 
duties of invitator, or servant of the Church, and especially 
when one is to fulfil some sacred function at the altar, he should 
not fail, if need be, to review the rules that bear on his duty 
and to prepare what he is to read or sing. Moreover, it is advis- 
able to have a special time for reading over the ceremonial, the 
rules of the sacred chant and the Regulations. One should be 
acquainted with the special ceremonies which take place when 
the daily exercises change and with those which are proper to 
certain feasts. In fine, one should study from time to time even 
those ceremonies with which one is familiar,in order to preserve 
a perfect knowledge of them and to facilitate their correct execu- 
tion; otherwise mistakes will inevitably occur. 2.— We must ob- 
serve the ceremonies with exactitude, that is, we must perform 
them at the time and in the manner prescribed by the Church 
and by the Order. The least among these ceremonies have 
their meaning. All of them form a continual exercise of obedi- 
ence and of religion and constitute the*code of etiquette of the 
court which the King of kings holds in our midst. If one real- 
ized the nothingness and the misery of man in presence of the 
greatness and sanctity of God, bows, genuflections, signs of the 
Cross and all such ceremonies, would be performed with pious 
exactness and profound respect. ‘The urge to perform the cere- 
monies thus, with reverence and care would gain an additional 
incentive from the consideration that one accumulates thereby 
merit for oneself, promotes good order in the monastery and 
offers edification to the community. A bad impression would 
be produced by seeing a religious making the sign of the cross 
in a careless manner or performing the sacred ceremonies negli- 
gently. 3. — We must meditate on the ceremonies. He who pene- 


(‘) Vide St. Aug. in Psal. 82 enarr,— Serm, 1, n° 8. 
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trates their inner meaning, which is full of instruction and of 
mystery, finds himself as if in a new world. His faith grows 
more enlivened and he comports himself with a piety that com- 
municates itself to others. The majesty of the ceremonies im- 
presses and edifies those who assist at them. The simplicity of 
our rites unadorned with superfluities favors interior occupations 
and is characteristic of the filial intimacy with which we com- 
port ourselves towards God. ‘This simplicity nevertheless, does 
not lack distinctive dignity; the devotion of the monks forms 
its principal ornament and produces a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. 


We are charged with the public prayer of the Church and 
we are engaged with this duty during a considerable part of our 
day. The holy Mass and the Divine Office will be therefore, 
for the religious his devotion par excellence and his principal 
means of contemplation. Wishing to enter into the spirit of the 
sacred Liturgy but realizing his lowliness before God, he unites 
with the Church in sighing after the coming of the Savior and 
in celebrating His Nativity. With the Church he surrenders 
himself to grief during Lent and participates in the joys of the 
Resurrection. With her also he honors in turn Our Divine Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints; with her he kneels, he 
bows, he prostrates; nothing seems to him so worthy of the Di- 
vine Majesty as the sacred rites instituted by the Church under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

As regards particular practices, he prefers those which are in 
honor in the Church and in our Order. 


Devotion to the Holy Trinity was dear to our first Fathers 
of Citeaux as the many altars erected by them under this vener- 
able title attest. When calling upon the three Divine Persons 
in.the Gloria Patri, in the doxologies and elsewhere, we will 
honor Them with the most profound respect. We can also con- 
template the beauty and perfection of God, the power of the 
Father, the wisdom of the Son, the goodness of the Holy Spirit, 
in order thus to conceive admiration, fear, love and submission, 
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and to learn fraternal charity seeing the harmony that reigns in 
the August Trinity. 


Devotion to Providence has for its object God as providing 
like a father for our necessities and as watching over us like a 
tender mother. This divine attribute should be in a particular 
manner dear to the communities. He Who provides for the 
birds of the air and for the lilies of the field invites all men to 
confide in Him, assuring them that if they seek the kingdom of 
God the rest will be given to them over and above. But to those 
who have left for His sake.father, mother, brothers, sisters and 
possessions, He promises the hundred-fold even in this life. How 
then is it possible not to feel oneself overflowing with gratitude, 
love and confidence in such paternal goodness? 

Devotion to the Holy Ghost is not at all known and prac 
tised as it should be. He is the Sanctifier and Consoler of souls. 
If we but knew our utter inability to do anything without_His 
assistance, if we knew how to read in all the pages of our life 
His loving mercies, our eyes’and hearts would be ever turned 
towards Him in loving gratitude, confident supplication and en- 
tire submission. If we desire to become spiritual, no longer to 
trudge along between nature and grace, if we desire to advance 
with determination in the ways of sanctity, let us not fail to call 
upon this Life-giving Spirit at the beginning of our actions; let 
us perform them all under His influence and direction, taking 
care not to oppose His action in any way by resistance to the 
movements of His grace. Fidelity to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit forms the essential element of this devotion. On the Mon- 
day of each week, which day is dedicated to His honor, we can 
perform some special prayers or mortifications in honor of the 
Holy Ghost. Every year it would be advisable to make the no- 
vena recommended by Leo XIII, or to enter upon a short re- 
treat during the nine days that intervene between the Ascension 
and Pentecost, persevering in prayer with the Apostles in the 
Cenacle and united like them to the Mother of Jesus, the Spouse 
of His Divine Spirit. 
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Our Divine Lord, God and Man should form the object 
of our continual devotion and of our most tender worship. 
« Let Jesus be ever in your heart, let the image of the Crucified 
never depart from your mind. Let Him be your nourishment 
and your drink, your sweetness and your consolation, your 
honey and your desire, your reading, your meditation, your 
prayer and your contemplation. Let Him be your life, your 
death and your resurrection y (’): He_is; im fact, the mercy 
and refuge of the sinner, the hope and the model of the just, 
the love and repose of the perfect; He is the Spouse to Whom 
we have consecrated our existence. The contemplative soul 
finds in Him all that she needs, If we may credit St. Teresa, even - 
the soul that has reached the summit of contemplation need seek 
no other way than Jesus. One advances securely on this way (*). 

The Most Holy Sacrament of our Altars where Our Lord re- 
sides in person, is the memorial of His wonderful works and ° 
the great miracle of His love. No devotion is more solid, 
more fruitful, more conformable to the designs of Our Lord 
than devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. No devotion should 
be dearer to the priest, to the religious, especially in our 
Order; for it is the blessed Juliana, one of our saints, who was 
favored by the revelations regarding the institution of the 
feast of Corpus Christi. It has not been the privilege of all 
to imitate Maria Dias d’Avila who spent the last forty years of 
her life in the tribune of a Church adoring day and night « her 
beloved Neighbor y. But if we realize Who He is that deigns 
to dwell beneath our roof we shall be eager to go and offer 
Him our homage as often as the Rule directs. We shall not 
fail to pay Him an additional visit each day. It should be our 
delight to remain during a part of our intervals in His sweet 
company, to adore Him, to love.Him, to thank Him, to pour 
out our hearts into His, to confide to Him our joys and our 
sorrows and to summon Him to our aid. The monastic church 


(4) Inter Opera St. Bern. Rule of Life, n° 2. 
(7) St. Ther., Life, XXII. 
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dominates all else in our solitudes. It should therefore, fre- 
quently attract our thoughts, our eyes and our hearts. From 
His Tabernacle Jesus presides at every community exercise. Is 
He not the center of our life, the joy of our souls, our Mediator? 
Towards Him our hearts instinctively turn; with Him and 
for Him we desire to live at every moment, in every place and 
during every occupation. 

A pious soul is devoted to the feasts of our Lord and _ pre- 
pares itself for them by the exercises of mortification and prayer. 
It delights in honoring in union with the Church the Sacred 
Infancy, the hidden or public life of our Lord, His Sacred 
Passion and Death, the glories of His Resurrection, the Sacra- 
ment of His Love, and His Sacred Heart. But if it derives 
more advantage from continually contemplating one or another 
mystery, it willingly yields to the attraction of grace. It mat- 
ters not where the soul finds Jesus; He inflames it with His 
love and teaches it all the virtues. ~ 

Such a soul loves to contemplate the Divine Infant on the 
straw of the manger, in the arms of His Mother, in Egypt, at 
Nazareth. Seeing Him « little and exceedingly to be loved » (*) 
it affectionately and confidently opens its heart to Him; it 
adores « His Majesty amid humility, His power amid feeble- 
NESS » ; (*) it endeavors to please Him by imitating His in: 
nocence, His simplicity, His sweetness and His other virtues. 
The silence and peaceful activity of our monasteries invest 
them with traits of resemblance to the poor house of Nazareth. 
Each community should unite with Mary and with Joseph in 
contemplating Jesus, in conversing with Him, and in loving 
and serving Him. It should study to reproduce the continual 
prayer, the silence, the work and the perfect obedience of Jesus 
during His hidden life, and thus form itself into a holy family 
unknown to men but very dear to God. 

The Cross is reared aloft at the entrance of our monas- 
teries. It is seen in our fields, on our house-tops; it hangs in 


(1) St. Bern. 
(2) Idem. 6th. Serm. on Nativity n° 6, 
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our workshops and in the places we usually frequent, in order 
to remind us of the love of our Savior and the necessity of 
carrying our cross after His example. Many among us meditate 
unceasingly on the Passion; all are faithful to the devotion of 
the Way of the Cross as often as time permits, even daily if 
possible. This devotion is very dear to us. Let us preserve 
it and hand it down to our successors as a precious heritage. It 
gives much edification in our monasteries and cannot fail to 
draw down upon the Order most abundant blessings, especially 


if we are careful to devote reasonable time to this pious exercise © 


and to meditate devoutly on the mysteries it recalls. We here 
learn to sanctify, and to accept in union with Jesus crucified 
and through love for Him, fatigue, temptations, suffering of 
mind and of body. ‘These trials lose their bitterness when we 
think of Him. We will gladly aid Him to carry His Cross and 
will offer sacrifice for sacrifice. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart summarizes and quickens all . 


other devotions; it is in a sense the marrow of Christian- 
ity. It honors the Divine Heart of Jesus, and under this ador- 
able symbol it honors the sensible and spiritual love of His 
holy soul and the infinite love which as God He bears’ to- 
wards us. By contemplating the Crib, the Cross, the Taber- 
nacle, and by reviewing our own lives, we shall understand the 
tenderness and the devotedness of « that Heart which loved men 
to the extent of exhausting and consuming itself for their 
sake », and which, alas! is so meanly requited. Let us have 
recourse unceasingly to the Heart of our Divine Brother, of 
this incomparable Friend. Have we not acts of adoration and 
thanksgiving to offer Him; ought we not supplicate His mercy 
in behalf of sinners? He is outraged even in the Sacrament 
of His Love; shall we not then assure Him that we love Him 
for those who offend Him, and that we wish to gain for Him 
the entire world? He came to cast fire upon the earth. Has 
not our heart need of being warmed at this hearth of holy 
love? Proud and sensual as we are, we must go and learn of 
Him to be meek and humble of heart, to be attached to 


‘ 
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sufferings and humiliations. We are beset by temptations, we - 


are oppressed with trials. He is light and strength; near Him 
our souls will find peace and rest. ‘The community that is 
animated with the spirit of this devotion does everything from 
the motive of love; and in consequence, obedience is sweet, the 
Rule presents no difficulty and even mortification is accept- 
able. Our incomparable St. Lutgarde made with Jesus a mar- 
vellous exchange of heart. « My child, give Me thy heart », He 


says to us when offering us His own. May we comply without — 


reserve with this desire of our Lord and may we live hence- 
forward as having only one and the same heart and soul with 
Jesus! 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, so dear to every Catholic, is 
in a special manner the spirit of our Order. It is a sign of 
predestination to have a filial love for and a boundless confidence 
in Mary. The child is ill at ease when away from its mother; 
beside her it seems to fear nothing. It confides to her its joys 
and its sorrows, and never ceases to have recourse to her. We 
live in the society of Mary; we are ever at her side. She ac 
companies us to our work, to prayer and to all our regular exer- 
cises. We undertake nothing without her assistance. We pray 
through her intervention because she is our mediatrix with 
Jesus, as He is Himself our Mediator with His Father. We 
should ask her to aid us in preparing for Holy Communion 
and in making our acts of thanksgiving. We should supplicate 
her to supply for our lack of good dispositions, to obtain pardon 
for our sins and to grant us light, strength and consolation 
in our doubts and trials. We should invoke her to lend us 
her spirit to know Jesus, her heart to love Him, her lips to 
praise Him and her virtues to please Him in imitation of her 
who excelled in all these particulars. We know the practices of 
piety which are sacred to the Virgin Mother. We should ac- 
count the Rosary as the foremost among these, and we should 
recite it every day whatever may be our employments. We 
should make use of special prayers and mortifications in order 
to prepare for her festivals and to honor her dolors and her 
mysteries. A lay brother of Our order, the blessed Arnulphe de 
Villers, who had a very special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
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commemorated daily her seven joys, the Annunciation, the Vis- 
itation, the Birth of Jesus, the adoration of the Magi, the Pres- 
entation in the Temple, the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
The Mother of Mercy appeared to him and said that his de- 
votion would be yet more pleasing to her if to the honor by 
which he celebrated her earthly joys he would add a similar 
honor for her joys in heaven. She then revealed them to him 
in the following order: 1, — Her high degree of glory exceeding 
that of the angels and saints. 2.— The happiness which her 
beatitude communicates to the entire heavenly court. 3. — The 
honor which heaven renders her as being the Mother of its 
King. 4.— The conformity of her will to the will of God, and 
that of God to hers. 5.—The power which God confers on 
her of recompensing her servants as she pleases in this world 
and in the next. 6.—The place of her throne above all the 
choirs of angels, immediately below the Blessed Trinity. 7. — The 
certainty that her glory will have neither end nor diminution. 
No religious should neglect devotion to his Guardian 
Angel. This prince of the heavenly court, who is appointed 
by God to watch over us in all our ways, is a faithful friend, 
our defender at every instant, the messenger who bears our 
homage to Jesus and Mary and carries back to us their graces. 
We ought to honor him for his benevolence, we ought to respect 
his presence and to have confidence in his protection (*). We 
‘should offer him each day the tribute of our piety, and invoke 
his aid particularly in danger, in trial and in temptation. Many 
have adopted the pious practice of saluting the Guardian Angels 
of their brethren when they meet. 
We should honor our patron saints whose names were given 
to us at Baptism and*at the reception of the habit. We should 
honor the protectors of the Order and of the monastery and 
those saints towards whom we are specially attracted, in order to 
obtain through their powerful intercession the graces of walk- 
ing in their footsteps. Our Order has ever shown a special 
predilection, as we also should do, for those among the Blessed 
who have some bond of relationship with the Blessed Virgin, as 


(1) Holy Rule, VIII, 1st. degree — St. Bern. Serm. 12 super « qui- 
habitat ,. 
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St. Joachim and St. Anne, St. John the Baptist, — the glory 
of the desert and the model of monks — and especially glorious 
St. Joseph whose cult is daily witnessing new increase. The 
Universal Church has chosen him as its patron. The Spouse 
of Mary is in some sort our Father; we should, therefore, asso- 
ciate him with the tribute of love we are ever offering to our 
heavenly Mother. We should implore him to become the pro- 
tector of our house as he was of the Holy Family, to provide 
for our material necessities, to bless our noviciates with good 
vocations, to impart to us a share in his interior life and in 
the hidden virtues which have united him so intimately to Jesus 
and Mary, and in fine to obtain for us the grace of dying, as 
he did, in their arms. 

The piety of the faithful has consecrated each day of the 
week to a special devotion and has signalized with special honor 
the months of the Sacred Infancy, of St. Joseph, of the Holy 
Face, of Mary, of the Sacred Heart, of the Precious Blood, of 
the Rosary, of the Angels, and of the Souls in Purgatory. The 
variety of these pious practices favors devotion and helps to 
renew it unceasingly, and the Church has approved them by 
enriching them with indulgences. Surely our penitential and 
contemplative life is a mine of untold wealth. It is sufficient 
to be faithful to our religious duties in order to discharge our 
debts to the justice of God and to arrive at the highest 
sanctity. But, since human frailty hinders our deriving 
full profit from the advantages which the regular life puts 
at our command, indulgences form for us a precious treasure. 
We should earnestly study the nature and the effects of in- 
dulgences as well as the conditions necessary for gaining them. 
But we should in particular apply ourselves to removing all 
attachment to venial sin in order thus to be in a disposition 
to derive the fullest advantage from the indulgences which are 
at our disposal. Indulgences would thus become for us a most 
powerful means of advancement in spirituality and an inex- 
haustible source of relief for the souls in Purgatory. 

No one should confound devotional practices with <de- 
votion, they are merely its instruments. One should’ conse- 
quently adopt them according as they seem to be useful, and 
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abandon them when they cease to be of use, particularly when 
they impede rather than promote one’s advancement. Some 
have more need than others of particular devotions. But in 
every case it is wrong to neglect them through sloth, incon- 
stancy or caprice. It would be a mistake to undertake too 
many devotions to the detriment of pious reading of which 
one has need, or to the neglect of mental prayer which should 
take precedence of all else. One should be ready to omit his 
private devotions when necessity, obedience or charity requires. 

We should not be showing sufficient honor to the Blessed 
Virgin, to the angels and saints if we prayed to them as our 
protectors and failed to imitate them as our models. He who 
would make his devotion consist in vocal prayers, fasting or 
communions, without at the same time assiduously guarding 
his senses and his heart, without exercising the spirit of sacrifice 
and accomplishing faithfully all his duties, would labor under 
a fatal illusion. True devotion derives much strength from 
external practices but it consists essentially in the fervor of 
charity, in the promptitude with which it undertakes every- 
thing that God wills. Devotion therefore, is a spirit of love 
which dedicates itself to God without reserve, observes with 
a holy and joyous alacrity the smallest point of Rule, complies 
with the slightest wishes of Superiors, yields to the inspirations 
of grace and acquiesces in all the dispositions of Providence. This 
is the spirit which we should never cease to ask from God 
and which we should ever seek to obtain by our practices 
of devotion. 


CHAPTER Hl. 


Duties Towards our Superiors 


It is an elementary principle, so often repeated as to 
become a truism, that our Superiors hold in our regard the 
place of God. Their authority like all authority is derived 
from God. He who hears them hears Him; and he who de- 
spises them despises Him. We believe this truth, but we must 
meditate on it that it may penetrate deeply into our hearts; © 
for it should form the rule of our relations with the Superiors 
and even of the entire religious life, inasmuch as our vocation 
is summarized in obedience. One enters a community for the 
sole purpose of doing God’s will. When His representatives 
speak, He it is Who transmits to us His instructions, His ad- 
vice and His orders, through their agency. When they repre- 
hend our faults it is He Who corrects us in order to heal our 
spiritual wounds. It is their duty to act the part of Our Lord 
Himself in our regard. And since obedience is the only way 
that leads to God, their principal object should be to maintain 
the observance of the Rule in every particular by example and 
by precept. They should employ with sweetness and firmness 
the means necessary to maintain fidelity to the Rule. They - 
should recall us to its observance if need be by severe measures; 
they should humble pride and subdue self-will. They have 
not the right to connive at our defects by flattery or by effeminate 
indulgence. In this they can maintain a safe conscience only by 
exerting energetic zeal, which, though unwelcome to nature, is 
truly salutary in order to secure our advancement. Whether 
they encourage or reprehend us, whether they console or hu- 
miliate us, they always act in God's name and for the profit of 
‘our souls. Obedience and deference are consequently due to 
them. Nevertheless, we will appreciate their firm and true 
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affection, especially when they correct us without regard to 
human-respect. 


Our entire life should pass without murmuring, or even al- 
lowing a deliberate thought of this nature to enter our hearts. 
This enemy of peace and of submission, so severely condemned 
by St. Benedict, is a species of blasphemy against God when 
it is directed against Superiors. Special care must be employed 
never to utter a word of bitterness, of criticism or of slander, that 
might prove detrimental to their sacred authority by weakening 
the esteem, the confidence or the affection without which they 
cannot gain access to their subjects. The monastery is a fortress 
besieged by a host of enemies. The prospects of victory are en- 
hanced and the common safety is vastly promoted when a good 
understanding exists between the general and the soldiers; while 
to seek to disturb this happy relation is to play into the hands 
of the enemy. In fact, we incur the risk of being ourselves the 
first victims of the blow we deal against the esteem in which 
our Superiors should be held, and that at the hands of those 
who so wrongfully gave ear to us. We need to be sustained by 
the aid of Superiors in the battle of life. To withdraw from — 
them is tantamount to exposing ourselves to defeat. 


Provided there is nothing in the orders of Superiors that 
would manifestly contravene the moral law we should be con- 
vinced that God speaks by their mouth; and we are assured that 
we please Him by obeying and offend Him by disobeying. Su- 
periors are not obliged to explain their conduct to us. In fact 
they could not do so habitually without detriment to the sim- 
plicity of submission, without injuring charity, prudence or 
some other virtue. A true religious will never allow himself to 
cite them before his tribunal, to judge what he does not under- 
stand or to condemn what he is not competent to examine. He 
is content wih obeying his Superiors as he would God Himself, 
thus lightening their heavy burden by child-like docility. He con- 
stantly prays that they may govern the community well and that 
his brethren and himself may prove perfectly submissive. 


The true religious knowing that his Superiors are human is 
not surprised at discovering in them manifestations of ignorance, 
ef human weakness and of passion, knowing that they are men, 
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particularly when he reflects on the many affairs, preoccupations 
and difficulties which continually engross their attention. God 
has placed over us men like ourselves, not angels, so that they 
may have an experimental knowledge of our misery and our trials 
and in order that their shortcomings may invest our obedience 
with lustre and merit. Can not the heavenly Father reveal to 
the simple His counsels regarding us and conceal them from the 
wise? St. Francis would have submitted blindly to the last of 
his novices; and St. Bernard obeyed during two years an un- 
tutored rustic as if he had been God Himself. Thus acts the 
spirit of faith. Since our Superiors partake of the Divine Au- 
thority in various degr ees, it is always God, it is God alone, Whom 
we must behold in each of them, Good and virtuous qualities 
in Superiors naturally attract the hearts of their subjects and 
win their confidence; yet these qualities should not be the mo- 
tives of our submission. It is always God Whom we should obey 
in their persons. For notwithstanding the infirmity of the man 
the authority is always Divine. Whether the Ciborium contain- 
ing the Sacred Species be made of gold or of silver, whether the 
Chalice be bright or dim, or even should the Sacred Host fall 
in the dust, Our Lord would not be less deserving of our adora- 
tion. In the same way, whatever defects may appear in the man 
“et us always consider God alone in our Superiors. 

Among those who are vested with God’s authority the Abbot 
holds the first place, and he delegates this authority to the other 
Superiors. He holds in our midst the place of Christ (*). The 
Rule bids us to honor him, to obey him and to love him; to 
honor and revere him as lord and father for the honor and love 
of Jesus Christ (*); and to obey him in all things even though 
his own conduct may not be blameless, and though he may com- 
mand what is impossible. Being cenobites we have submitted 
our judgment and our conduct to the direction of an Abbot. The 
Rules place us in a continual state of dependence; so much so 
that even good works performed without the Abbot's approval 
would be presumptuous and blameworthy. Our love for the 
Abbot should be humble and sincere. The spirit of our vocation 


(1) St. Bern., II. 
(27) Holy Rule, LXUI. 
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is a family spirit by which we address and regard the Abbot as 
a true father. The Abbot in fact holds not so much the place 
of Superior and master as that of father in relation to his sub- 
jects. He possesses at all times the deep affection and devoted- 
ness of a father. Our relations with him should, therefore, be 
those of a child towards its father. A constrained attitude is 
inconsistent with filial sentiments and impedes openness of heart, 
while too much freedom betrays disrespect. We should adopt 
in presence of our Abbot somewhat of the attitude we assume 
before God in prayer, that is, a loving confidence characterized 
by respect and submission. The charm of these cordial relations 
forms the consolation both of the father and of the children. 
Thus in the monastery the purest delights of family life are 
enjoyed. How irksome a life of silence and solitude would be 
if one could not unburden himself to an understanding heart! 


When we are called upon to give an opinion in chapter 
or in private, the Rule(!) wishes that we express ourselves 
humbly and submissively and forbids us to maintain our 
view with obstinacy. The Abbot «has full and entire ad- 
ministration of his monastery in temporal matters as well as 
in spiritual (’) »- Only in rare cases is he obliged to abide 
by the vote of the conventual chapter, or to consult his private 
council which consists of religious holding office, but he de- 
cides according to the dictates of his conscience. In all other 
cases the Rules allow him complete liberty in his deliberations 
because he bears all the responsibility. To wish that the Abbot 
or other Superiors should agree with our sentiments, or to mani- 
fest a disinclination to give our opinion when we are consulted 
because on other occasions it was not considered advisable to 
conform to our views —this would be to presume to direct 
our Superiors to the detriment of the obedience and humility 
prescribed by the Rule. Even though we were endowed with 
special enlightenment by reason of our employment or peculiar 
skill, our knowledge would not dispense us from giving our 
opinion with that reserve and modesty which should ever char- 
acterize a religious. We are obliged to express our views con- 


(*) Ibid., III. 
(7) Const, 46-170, 
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scientiously. This is the extent of our duty; the Superior it is 
who makes the decision and he alone is answerable. Let us there- 
fore, declare in all simplicity what seems~best to us when we 
are consulted. But we should not be over eager to give our 
opinion. We are thus spared useless preoccupations and, per- 
haps, a large measure of responsibility. 

When we are with a Superior, especially with our Abbot, 
in company with seculars we should remember what the 
Rule prescribes (’). We should not allow ourselves to ap- 
pear to entertain sentiments different from his. Even in 
his absence we should speak of him only with approval. 
Conduct such as this honors us in the eyes of the world. 
Where should the world receive examples of docility, of 
respect, or affectionate esteem for authority, if not from 
those who have renounced’ their own inclinations and their 
own views in order to place themselves under the standard 
of obedience? 

When we are bound to proclaim the faults of our breth- 
ren or to acquaint the Superior of them according to our 
Regulations (’); our duty is confined to saying what we know, 
what we have seen; it belongs to the Superiors to adopt the 
proper measures. If they should seem not to attach much im- 
portance to our communications; if they should desire to await 
further light; if they should appear to us remiss in preventing 
violations of Rule and indulgent in correcting them; if they 
should seem to be indifferent in regard to what enkindles our 
zeal, we should beware of entertaining less esteem for them 
on that account. They take a more extensive view of the matter 
than we; their knowledge of men and things is more compre-. 
hensive than ours; they judge as Superiors, we as subjects; so 
that with the best intentions on both sides the points of view 
taken will not always coincide. Correction is a duty of fraternal 
charity. But its main characteristics are benignity, patience 
and discretion. The remedy applied to the evil is propor- 
tioned to the needs and the strength of the individual. Such is 
the charity of Superiors, such also should be ours. 


(1) Holy Rule, III. 
(2) Regulations, 345. 
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Sometimes we shall have requests to present to our Superiors 
either for ourselves or in behalf of others. Let us always 
do so with simplicity, submission, and indifference with respect 
to the issue. We should be on our guard against attempting 
to exercise any undue influence on them, either by trouble- 
some importunity or by representing our own desires as if they 
interested the whole community. If the result is not in our fa- 
vor we should accept it with a good grace, and we should be con- 
vinced our petition was refused because it was not expedient 
to grant it. Any display of emotion in such circumstances would 
prove that we were not purely seeking God. If we happened 
to exceed the ‘limits of moderation, or if=the bearing or the 
tone of the Superior apprised us that we must have for- 
gotten ourselves in his presence, we should never fail to make 
due reparation immediately as the Rule directs. There is noth- 
ing so becoming or so meritorious as thus to expiate a fault 
which is not fully deliberate. 

On our Superiors will devolve the duty of correcting us. 
This is one of their most unpleasant and most necessary obli- 
gations. It is to our interest to render this task easy by 
simplicity, docility and gratitude. Worldlings do not relish 
being considered blameworthy. They dislike correction and 
receive it with disfavor, while they accuse themselves and. lay 
the blame on others. They then go away with an air of dis- 
content, and never think of rectifying their conduct unless their 
own temporal interests require them. But. religious who are 
trained in the school of Him Who wishes before all else to 
teach us to be meek and humble of heart — these should never 
take it amiss that they are helped to know themselves and to 
correct their faults. In whatever manner the lesson is conveyed 
to us, it is God Who judges us in His mercy through the in- 
strumentality of His representatives. But, what comparison 
is there between the rebuke which He thus administers to us 
and the amount of guilt which His eyes behold deep down in 
our hearts? We should receive rebukes with a sincere humil- 
ity which imposes silence on nature; we should manifest a 
grateful docility, promise amendment and employ the best 
possible means to preclude future lapses. This conduct 
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would prove a source of consolation for our Superiors. They 
would then fulfil their duty not with a heavy heart, which 
would not be expedient for us according to the expression 
of the Apostle('), but with joy and encouragement which 
our good will would impart to their zeal. We would share 
the merit with them while all the fruit would remain with us. 

A solitary should be estranged from secular concerns and 
should take no interest in worldly occurrences (*). Our Superior’s 
free time is too precious to be frittered away in idle conversa- 
tions. We should never ask questions through mere curiosity 
even.regarding the affairs of the monastery. Of what concern 
to a religious are the thousands-and-one trifles of this life? If 
he has left all things, it is in order to occupy himself with God 
alone, to think only of the sanctification of his soul and on 
the interests of the Church. When he feels the need of some 
consolation in his trials, he has in the holy Tabernacle the 
Supreme Consoler Who lovingly invites to Himself all who 
are afflicted (*). He would do well to disclose his difficulty to 
his Superiors, but he must expect merely human words from 
the representatives of God. 


If we are entrusted with some employment, if we exercise 
a craft or transact any business, we should in every instance 
seek the counsel of our Abbot, we should faithfully abide by 
his instructions and give him an exact account of our conduct. 
The cellarer should act in like manner (*), as should also those 
religious especially who are employed under his direction. The 
temporal administration thus becomes a portion of our obliga- 
tions. It demands conscientious care and requires to be sancti- 
fied by obedience. The one thing necessary, as we well know, 
is concern for our soul and zeal for our perfection. The rest 
is of merely subordinate interest and should be subservient to 
this supreme end. We should not deal solely with business 
affairs when we converse with our Abbot. It would be salutary 


(1) Hebr. XIII, 17. 

(7) Holy Rule, IV, 20 & LXVII, 
(3) Matth. XI, 28. 

(*) Holy Rule, XXXI. 
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and commendable to consult him on the manner of seeking 
God by obedience and by other means. 

We truly need direction. ‘This is in conformity with the 
rule established by God; this is the way followed by all the 
saints. We incur the risk of slackening our pace or of wander- 
ing out of the path of perfection, unless we are instructed, di- 
rected, corrected, encouraged, stimulated, restrained and assisted. 
Since there are in the Church men whose mission it is to guide 
others and who are qualified for this office by special light and 
grace, he who would disregard their ministry and constitute 
himself his own guide should not expect the Holy Ghost to 
recompense his rashness by preserving him from error and il- 
lusions. « The Spouse y says St. Bernard, « meets those whom 
she does not look for instead of the Spouse Whom she seeks. 
Let those attend to this warning who fear not to enter the 
ways of life without a guide or master. .. He who refuses the 
hand of a guide grasps the hand of a seducer. .. He who di- 
rects himself by his own lights is the disciple of a fool. He 
is a blind man without a guide. The demon will easily prevail 
against him, or rather he makes himself the plaything of the 
tempter. For when the enemy wishes to entrap and lead souls 
to ruin he induces them to conceal his perfidious suggestions, 
because he considers his machinations frustrated as soon as they 
are disclosed to the spiritual director. « This is the most im- 
portant of all counsels ,, according to the saints and doctors 
of the Church (*). Beginners have special need of direction by 
reason of their inexperience. But no matter what one’s age, 
knowledge and progress may be, he cannot lightly forgo spiritual 
direction, particularly if he is in a state of trial or temptation, 
if he is engaged with several distracting employments or if the 
ways of his interior life are out of the ordinary. Thus God 
sent St. Francis de Sales to St. Chantal, St. Peter of Alcantara 
and many others to St. Teresa; and to the great St. Paul He 
sent Ananias. 


(1) St. Francis de Sales, Intro. Dev. Life, I, 4.— St. Aug. CXII. De 
Temp. — S. Ignatius, Exer., Week. I, Rule 13. 
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« The soul that desires to advance without ever losing ground 
should, y according to St. John of the Cross, « consider seriously 
to what hands it entrusts itself. For the saying holds good: Like 
father, like son. The inclination and affections of the master 
are easily impressed on the mind of the disciple » (*). Happy 
those communities which are blessed with directors who by 
knowledge and experience, by prudence and firmness, by zeal 
and deep virtue, are capable of forming perfect religious and 
even saints! Those souls are much to be pitied who are deprived 
of such directors or who, though they have them, do not rec- 
ognize them and fail to profit by their instructions. 

Our director can also be our confessor; and this might be 
to our profit inasmuch as he is the confidant of our innermost 
secrets. But we may choose another. The Church wishes that 
we should have the greatest liberty in this matter. She strictly 
forbids all religious Superiors to induce in any way their sub- 
jects to make to them a manifestation of conscience. She does 
not however, dissuade the religious from opening their hearts 
freely and spontaneously to their Superiors. On the contrary, 
she declares it expedient that they should go with filial confi- 
dence to their Superiors and, if these latter are priests, that 
the religious should disclose to them their doubts and anxieties 
of conscience. (c. 530). Henceforth therefore, it must be in the 
light of this canonical law that the many passages of this Di- 
rectory which refer to our having recourse to our Superiors are 
to be interpreted, as well as similar passages of the Holy Rule, 
especially the fifth degree of humility which exhorts us « to dis- 
cover to our Abbot by a humble avowal all the evil thoughts 
that present themselves to our mind and all our secret 
faults » (?). It is indeed, becoming that the father should hold 
in his hand the hearts of his children. He requires to know 
them in order to discharge profitably the duties of his paternal 
solicitude and to turn to account the gifts of each one for the 
benefit of the community. And in many instances it is only by 


(") Maxims, 189, 190, (°) Rule, VII. 
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their confidences that he can know them intimately. But we 
wish to repeat the observation that the Church desires that we 
should always reserve our intimate confidences for our spiritual 
director, and for eur confessor the secrets which should be re- 
vealed only in the Sacred Tribunal, _ 

It is of the utmost importance to be punctual in seeking di- 
rection on the day appointed and never to omit this duty. We 
should not go to our director unprepared, depending ong what 
the circumstances of the meeting may suggest to our mind. 
Since our director's time is precious we should not fail to pre- 
arrange the matter of the interview, recommending it to God 
and reflecting on the communication we are to make. But 
just as in prayer we may yield ourselves to the attractions of 
the Holy Spirit inviting us to follow a line of heavenly con- 
verse other than the one intended, so in the matter of direction 
we may abandon ourselves on occasion to the initiative of our 
spiritual Father. - 

The subjects we should communicate to our. director are 
the state of our soul with regard to temptations, repugnances, 
scruples and other interior trials; what we have done or failed 
to do in combating the faults or the vice we are striving to 
subdue; what we are doing-to cultivate the virtue which we are 
endeavoring to acquire in order to the sanctification of our 
daily actions; how we acquit ourselves of our exercises of piety, 
especially our prayer and particular examen; what consolations 
and difficulties we experience in them; in fine the projects and 
good impulses with which we are inspired with a view to our 
spiritual advancement; the virtues which attract us; our exterior 
and interior mortifications; the dispositions of our heart re- 
garding friendships and dislikes; our inclinations and distastes; 
and our faults of character,—in a word, everything good and 
evil, everything that needs to be controlled and regulated. 
Under one or more of these heads we should seek guidance 
from our director, not touching upon every detail in the same 
conference but conferring only upon the most outstanding 
points. 
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With regard to the manner of seeking this direction we 
‘should approach our spiritual Father: First, with great respect. 
After the example of an ancient solitary «we should always be- 
hold in our director the person of Christ, seeing in him God 
alone, Whose place he holds. We should never yield to that 
repugnance which the devil sometimes inspires for the person 
of our director, nor to that disregard he may sometimes tempt us 
to eatertain for the advice we receive. Neither should we in- 
dulge any natural affection, vanity, curiosity or human-respect, 
which might lead to multiplying our visits, Secondly, with con- 
fidence, as we would approach our Lord in person, or as a sick 
man would have recourse to a physician, or a layman to a wise. 
counsellor. Thirdly, with frank and childlike simplicity dis- 
closing the innermost recesses of our conscience, answering with- 
out reserve all the questions of the director and abandoning 
ourselves to his guidance with simplicity, feeling equally satis- 
fied whether he receives or rejects us, whether he favors or dis- 
approves our views. Fourthly, with a right intention and sub- 
missive will, not seeking to win him over to our views but rather 
desiring to know his judgment in order to follow it in every 
particular, in spite of repugnance and difficulties. 

The exact observance of these rules will help us to find in 
the direction security, happiness and merit. What consolation 
to be able to say to oneself: I am ignorant, but I can possess the 
enlightenment of sages; I am young and inexperienced, but I 
can possess the sagacity of the ancients who are skilled in the 
science of life; I am a traveler in an unknown country, but I 
have a guide who will direct me right—it is my spiritual Father, 
and God Himself through his instrumentality, I have in him a 
visible guardian angel who will keep me in all my ways; he will 
rescue me from dangers especially from that of self-will; he will 
conduct me safely towards perfection here on earth and will 
assure me eternal repose in my heavenly country. 


CHAPTER III 


Duties Towards our Brethren 


Religious who tend to the perfection of the spiritual life 
should be distinguished among all Christians by a more ardent 
charity. It is not sufficient that they live together after the man- 
ner of refined persons. ‘They should look upon one another and 
treat one another as souls consecrated to God, and should in a 
manner resemble even the angels. For they have been honored 
by this name since they dwell in the heaven of the Church and 
are admitted to the court of the King of kings. Far from their 
sacred retreats be those outbursts of passion that disturb monas- 
tic peace, or that bitter zeal that separates one from God and 
leads to perdition. Rather in the house of God there should 
reign mutual respect, mutual support, the spirit of obedience, 
of devotedness and of cordiality—in a word, that good zeal 
should hold sway which defends us against vice and leads to God 
and to eternal life. St. Benedict wishes that we should fulfil the 
duties of this Christian charity with most fervent zeal(’). 


1.— « In honor preventing one another. ,, 

After the Superiors, the priests of the monastery have tne 
first claim on our respect. They are the dispensers of the mys- 
teries of God, the fathers of our souls. They represent Jesus 
Christ visible in our midst. By them He immolates Himself on 
our altars, remains in the Tabernacle and gives Himself to each 
of us. How void our churches would be without Jesus and His 
ministers, By them He absolves us from our sins, breaks to us 
the bread of the Divine word, aids us to live and die holily. We 


(1) Holy Rule, LXXII. 
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should never be able to testify towards them sufficient filial piety 
and heartfelt gratitude to compensate for all the good we owe 
them. We should be men of little faith, and in truth much to 
be pitied, if the defects of the man made his priestly character 
and sacred functions less deserving of respect in our estimation. 
If need be a dutiful son should cover with the mantle of his 
charity the confusion of his father. But the priests should be 
aware that Jesus Christ alone it is Who is honored in their per- 
sons and «should be on their guard against pride and should 
not presume to interfere in any matters except in accordance 
with the Abbot’s orders. They should more than others give ex- 
ample of humility to all, and should not make their priestly 
character a pretext for neglecting obedience and observance of 
the Rule. They should consider themselves henceforth more 
than ever obliged to obey the Rule, (’). In their case the obliga- 
tion arises from two sources from ordination and from profes- 
sion. ‘Lhe example of the priests exercises a powerful influence 
for good or for evil. «They should, therefore, stimulate them- 
selves to yet greater fervor in the service of God,» (*), in order 
_ thus to please the Divine Priest and by resembling Him to in-_ 
- vest their priesthood with a halo of virtue. 


The Rule obliges us also to honor our seniors in religion; 
to be first in saluting them and to yield them precedence on 
every occasion. While it declares that our vocation makes us all 
equal under the livery of Jesus Christ, that there are no longer 
among us rich or poor, free men or slaves, it also teaches mod- 
esty to those whose birth, fortune or talents, might entitle them 
to some degree of preference. It teaches that genuine superiority 
is derived from virtue, especially from humility and obedience, 
but that no preference is based on the religious profession, on 
the sacrifice we may have made, or on age or sanctity. So too 
when it establishes rank of seniority with a view to securing 
good order in the community and to determine our conduct 


(1) Holy Rule, LX, LXII. 
(2) Ibid., LXIII. 
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towards the seniors, it does not allow these latter to indulge in 
exacting pretentions. Its purpose is that all should humble 
themselves and that none should become overbearing, 


Our lay brotherhood is as old as the Order. « Our 
Fathers,, says the Exordium of Citeaux, «decided to admit lay 
brothers into the Order and to treat them like themselves both 
during life and after death, with the exception of the quality of 
monk which they could not communicate to them. ‘They even 
admitted hired laborers because without this aid they could not 
observe in their entirety the prescriptions of their Rule. And 
as they were obliged ‘in the interests of agriculture to establish 
rural dwellings, they gave these in charge to the lay brothers to 
the exclusion of the monks, who, according to the Rule, had to 
remain in the monastery(*). Our brothers are our devoted co- 
adjutors and like ourselves consecrated to God by holy profes- 
sion. It is to their assiduous labor that we are indebted for hav- 
ing it in our power to live in solitude and for being able to at- 
tend both by day and by night to the Work of God, which is our 
peculiar function. They belong to the Cistercian family and 
they participate in all our spiritual advantages; and, except the 
difference in rank and in occupation which are inherent in their 
condition, we treat them exactly as ourselves. In no Order is 
religious fraternity held more in honor than in ours. But as 
manual labor is the object for which they were instituted they 
should love it and thus be actuated by the spirit of their voca- 
tion. ‘They can sanctify themselves only by devoting themselves 
to their humble work as did St. Joseph at Nazareth, and as did 
our Lord who came down from heaven not to be ministered unto 
but to minister (*)- The lay brethren should respect all those 
who are placed over them, If they are contented with their low- 
ly situation, in which occasions of practising humility, obedi- 
ence and renunciation abound, they will be happy to spend 
themselves in the interests of the community. On their entrance 


(1) Exord. Parv., XV. 
(7) Matth., XX, 28. 
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into the monastery they accepted this life of labor and of depen- 
dence and they did not consider that they were paying too high a 
price for the advantage of sanctifying themselves in our Order. 
Experience has since convinced them that the occupations of 
the brothers have their graces just as do those of the fathers. As 
choir religious of exceptional sanctity abound in the Menology 
so too lay brothers not less remarkable for the spirit of contem- 
plation and penance are found there in large numbers. God 
accepts the person of no man. It is fidelity that recommends us 
to His regard, not the difference in rank or employment. Let 
us esteem the last members of the community and we shall find 
no difficulty in preventing one another with honor. Let us be- 
lieve that we do to Jesus Christ whatever we do to the least of 
men, and we shall thus easily render to our Lord in the persons 
of our fathers and brothers the reverence which is due to Him. 


2.—We should also according to the precept of the Rule «bear 
most patiently the infirmities of one another whether they be of 
body or of mind., However fervent a community may be, by the 
fact that it consists of men, its members are necessarily subject 
to human defects. Reciprocal patience is therefore, a primary 
law. Even a christian of ordinary virtue avoids sinister judg- 
ments. He banishes from his heart all bitterness, resentment 
and desire of revenge. He lives in charity with all his associates 
and he does not defame the absent, Yet more of benevolence 
and fraternal charity is expected from religious. Where else’ 
if not in the peace of our solitudes is to be found the charity 
which the Apostle says is patient and kind, envieth not and 
dealeth not perversely? Charity is not provoked to anger, it 
thinketh no evil; it beareth all things and endureth all things. 
Without charity one is nothing however perfect one may ap- 
pear(*). A cenobite who is animated with this spirit exercises 
patience, kindness and affability towards all. He avoids inves- 
ligating curiously what others do unless he is given charge of 
them. If he sees anything that he cannot approve he should 


(1) I Cor., XIII, 4 & ff. 
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beware of judging the intention; he should bethink himself of 
his own faults and compassionate the infirmities of others, pray- 
ing withal for his brethren and strengthening them by his own 
edifying example. We should, therefore, realize that we are all 
members of the same body and that we afford pleasure to its Di- 
vine Head when we excuse and comfort our brethren. A holy 
foundress said to her sisters in religion: «Each one has her pecul- 
iar character and temperament, her own imperfections and idio- 
syncrasies. If the communities did not include troublesome in- 
dividuals we should be obliged to purchase some in order to ac- 
quire more merit for heaven. Let us consider in our sisters only 
the good they do; and let each of us say with St. Francis: <If 
they had a hundred faces I should always look at their most 
pleasing countenance » » (*): 

This forbearance with one another is not weakness; still 
less is it connivance. Even in the best regulated communities 
one may expect that in some particulars offense will be given. 
A good religious bears with every one but imitates only what is 
commendable. From whatever quarter disedification may tempt 
him to infringe on his obligations he offers an inoffensive and 


modest resistance; yet he proves invincible as preferring. to dis- 


please men rather than to neglect duty. This course is the dic- 
tate of charity. He knows that the example of tepid religious 
could not justify him in God’s eyes. With the object in view of 
preventing contagion by removing scandal he does not fear to 
proclaim the delinquents and to bring their faults to the know- 
ledge of those who are bound to correct them. By thus aiming 
at the fulfilment of his duty, and by seeking to further the inter- 
est of all and even that of the culprits themselves, provided he 
acts with tact and discretion, he will see his zeal appreciated, he 
will have gained his brother’s soul and preserved his own. 

A man who is proud and unmortified inflicts much  suffer- 
ing on others, but is unwilling to endure any inconvenience 
himself; he expects attention to his own wants but has no consid- 


_(1) Life of Bl. M. Magdalene Postel, XXVII. 
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eration for the needs of others; he imposes his own will on his 
brethren and yields to no one himself; he puts himself to no 
pains to accommodate others and he thus becomes a source of an- 
noyance to all and a trouble to himself. On the contrary the 
religious who is animated with virtuous zeal is not content with 
enduring affronts, slights and other petty trials with equanimity, 
he corrects his own failings in order not to be burdensome to 
others. He sedulously avoids disturbing his brethren, does not 
pass hither and thither through the monastery oftener than 
necessity requires, endeavors to walk noiselessly, shuts doors 
gently, is never late for the exercises, is regular in every respect. 
In a word he avoids everything that could disturb the tranquil- 
lity, the silence or the conscience of his brethren. The Holy 
Rule bids him to endure patiently the injuries and affronts of 
which he is the object, while it emphatically admonishes him to 
do evil to no one. 

3.—St. Benedict tells us in his Holy Rule to be «zealous in the 
practice of mutual obedience y. Obedience being the way that 
leads to God, St. Benedict exhorts us to render it to our Super- 
iors first and then in due measure to our brethren. He recom-. 
mends the young especially to be submissive to the seniors with 
all solicitude and charity(*). To obey with zeal! Admirable 
prescription! It presupposes so exalted a degree of abnegation 
in those who accomplish it perfectly that it does not seem to be 
intended for men, It is indeed laudable to be docile to the Su- 
periors; how much more commendable will this disposition be 
when there is question of the brethren? This is true humility; 
because one must believe himself to be the last and least in or- 
der to submit to all. It is charity which makes no difficulty 
about yielding. It is perfect fraternity where no one commands 
except the Superiors and where no one claims a service with 
an air of authority, but each one considers the desire of his 
brethren as an order and hastens to anticipate their wishes if 
the Rule so permit. A family in the world is but an imper- 


(‘) Holy Rule, LXXI. 
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tect image of the union that exists among true religious. ‘This 

‘ perfect unity of views, of sentiments and of conduct by which 
each one sacrifices his own inclinations in order to oblige his 
brethren, this harmony, makes the cloister such a blessed abode; 
a paradise where joys abound second only to the joy the soul 
tastes in God. 


4.— The Holy Rule requires that « no one should seek his 
own convenience but rather what is serviceable to another » (3 ; 
It thus condemns hardhearted egotism which forgets others and 
is wholly concentrated on self. Under the influence of good zeal, 
likewise, those who hold offices in the community study to fur- 
ther the interests of the house, place themselves at the disposal of 
their brethren and allow themselves to be inconvenienced as far 
as the interests of others require. « They leave God for God y 
when necessary, sacrificing to duty their favorite exercises, al- 
though they strive to do everything at the proper time and ac- 
cording to Rule (’)- Each religious should willingly render little 
services to his brethren in conformity with our Regulations; he 
should modestly stand aside in favor of others, learn to accept a 
humiliation and to undertake a difficult task to relieve his 
brother —in a word, like the Apostle, he should joyfully seize 
every occasion of becoming all to all in order to gain them 
to Jesus Christ. His conduct as inspired by devotedness, obe- 
dience and abnegation, charms the Heart of the good Master, 
distils a perfume over the community and helps to create an 
atmosphere of peace and edification which he himself will be 
the first to enjoy. 

5. — Charity is the great commandment of the Lord and the 
mark of His true disciples (*); and it is by « a pure and chaste 
love y that we shall fulfil its obligations (*): ‘These elect of God, 
our brethren in religion, assist us by their prayers, encourage 
us by their example and thus maintain us within the bounds of 


(*) Ibid., LXXII. 
(7) Holy Rule, XXXI. 
(*) John, XV, 12. 
(4) Holy Rule, LXXII. 
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duty. They pursue the same end as we and by similar ways. 
They are our companions in arms, combating with us side by 
side on the same battlefield and associated with us by virtue 
of profession for the furtherance of the same spiritual enter- 
prise. It is proper that we should love them before all but 
as Christians and as religious, that we should love them with 
an affection which elevates us above the earth and leads us to 
God. This love will be pure in its source if it is founded upon 
grace and has as its basis not any natural inclination, but, 
faith. It will be pure in its methods if it is conformed to the 
prescriptions of the Rule and to the dictates of a delicate con- 
science. It will be pure in its object if it seeks only the glory 
of God and the good of souls. We should love in our brethren 
not the mere pleasure of their intercourse, still less their youth 
or exterior attractions, but always what leads us to God and 
never what might tarnish the soul or flatter the senses. We 
should never forget that, affection which is based on virtue 
may degenerate and become human. « Apart from those who 
are more advanced in obedience, humility and good works, 
our charity should embrace all without distinction. There 
should be no respect of persons » (*). Our charity should: be 
on its guard against natural sympathies and antipathies. It 
should eschew particular friendships which have always been 
so severely condemned because they lead to murmuring, jealousy 
and partiality, and because they foment dangerous levity and 
engender familiarity which ill beseems a religious. We should 
permit no one to love us in this manner; and, if we experience 
such an affection in ourselves, we should rectify it as soon as 
possible in order to preserve in our charity the supernatural 
character which forms its dignity, its merit and its security. 
This is the meaning of the concluding words of this chapter 
of the Holy Rule: « Let them fear God, let them entertain a 
sincere, humble affection for their Abbot; let them prefer 
nothing whatever to Christ. And may He bring us all to 
eternal life y. gi Admirable conclusion of an admirable 
chapter! We cannot meditate too much on these words. Our 


(‘) Holy Rule, II. Regulations, 315. 
(2) Ibid., LXXII. 
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fraternal charity will possess all the requisite qualities if it is 
animated by the fear of God, if its first object is the Father of 
the monastery and if it is referred finally to Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. The fear of God will preserve our charity pure and 
circumspect; humility and sincerity will make our relations 
with the Abbot salutary. And if we behold in our Abbot not 
a mere man but the visible representative of Christ, the affection 
we bear him will increase our love for our Divine Lord Him- 
self, a love which will be our perfection in this world and our 
recompense in the life to come. 

Such are the prescriptions of that good zeal which monks 
should exercise towards one another. Not content with dis- 
playing it towards each one of our brethren, we should practice 
it yet more in regard to the community; for it includes all 
the members and we are more deeply indebted to it than to 
any particular individual. Can we ever compensate the com- 
munity for the favors it has conferred on us? It is by the 
Providence of God our spiritual mother, an incomparable 
mother in truth, which begets our souls unto the monastic 
life. With unwearied perseverance it divests the soul of world- 
ly ideas and endows it with the religious spirit... It supports 
the soul, corrects it, directs its good will aright, it checks its 
wanderings, stimulates its energies, keeps it within due 
bounds; it raises it up or humbles it on occasion; it sustains 
the soul by the prayers of all and encourages it by good ex- 
ample. Briefly, what would become of us if abandoned to 
ourselves? ‘Those who sever themselves from the community 
no longer live with its life. ‘They are like sheep that have 
wandered from the fold; they stray from their brethren and 
expose themselves to ruin. Let us then love the community; 
let us form one body with it. This union has hitherto proved 
our mainstay, it will also be the condition of our perseverance. 

The community spirit is unvarying in its regularity.  Act- 
ing individually, in vain we desire to be punctual, in vain 
we form resolutions and make promises to God. We have 
always to charge ourselves with regrettable surprises and even 
with deliberate faults. Ihe community observes the Rule 
with unvarying fidelity. It always rises at the regular hour, 
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it is never late for the work or for the office, it is never on 
indulgence, it never seeks exceptions to the Rule, and yet its 
unvarying attendance at the exercises does not weaken its 
punctuality. Adding no work of supererogation but confining 
itself to the observance of the Rule, the community may seem 
to do but little, yet, to follow its example always is not easy. 
This requires a greater degree of perfection than might ap- 
pear at first sight. To live the common life with exactitude, 
carefully to avoid singularity — this assuredly is the best form 
of abnegation, of zeal and of obedience. Those who act in 
‘this wise will become pillars of regularity. Let this then be 
our spirit and if we undertake anything in addition, as the 
Rule invites us to do, it will never be in a spirit of ostentation 
nor with a view to act as a preceptor to our brethren. Neither 
will it tend to undermine regular discipline but rather to per- 
fect it. 

The community spirit is the spirit of zeal for regularity, for 
the interior life and the honor of the house. It inspires us 
to discountenance, by every means in keeping with the Rule, 
whatever would introduce relaxation into the monastery or 
tarnish its fair reputation. Though the Superiors are especial- 
ly charged with the maintenance of discipline, all the brethren 
are equally interested. Each one, therefore, should cooperate 
in this matter even at the cost of personal inconvenience. One 
would prove cruel towards the community if he suffered any 
evil to continue through a misguided compassion for the de- 
linguents. Kindness may suggest gentle measures when there 
is question only of an individual; but charity should be exer- 
cised primarily in favor of the community even though it were 
necessary to cut off a diseased member to save the whole body. 

The community spirit is the spirit of edification. Even in a 
relaxed house one should fulfil his duties, should work out 
his salvation and should exercise a salutary influence by en- 
deavoring to stem the torrent of abuses. We can never sufficient- 
ly praise the infinite mercy of God for having placed us in a 
fervent community where ‘perfect examples of virtue abound, 
where the current. urges us ever upward to the heights of per- 
fection. In a fervent community the evil of relaxation is rare 
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and is obliged to lie concealed; when it ventures to manifest 
itself it is unrelentingly pursued. A tepid and irregular religious 
would be an eye-sore in a fervent community. If we live in a 
Monastery where: the Rule is observed, where we see brethren of 
exemplary lives and where the spirit of prayer prevails, we 
should pray unceasingly that this happy condition may en- 
dure, and we should contribute by our conduct and our jn- 
fluence to maintain the monastery in this salutary spirit which 
carries souls along to eternal life. Let us never scandalize our 
brethren; but, let us rather be edified by their example, imitat- 
ing the good we discover in them and excusing whatever of © 
evil we may behold if we are powerless to prevent it. We 
should strive to resemble that pious religious of Clairvaux(*) who, 
reviewing his own daily faults and estimating highly the con- 
duct of his brethren, beheld in them many virtues which he 
failed to discover in his own unworthy self; or, let us copy 
the example of that other religious who did nothing extra- 
ordinary duying life yet was seen in a high degree of glory 
after death because he performed his duties simply like the 
others and judged no one. Let us, then, lead a holy com- 
munity life after the example of these good religious and we 
‘shall one day inherit the same recompense. 


(1) Grand Exorde, IV, C. XII. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Duties Towards Ourselves 


Since the religious consecrates himself to God in order to 
tend to perfection he ought to regulate everything according to 
the requirements of his holy vocation. Nothing of his should 
any longer savor of the world. He should therefore effect in 
himself a thorough transformation by a long continued exer- 
cise of mortification. 


The religious cannot respect himself too much. St. Paul 
bids us to glorify God and to bear God in our bodies (*). “These 
temples of the Holy Ghost consecrated to God by Baptism and 
by the religious profession should be adorned with holy 
purity. Exterior modesty should regulate all our movements. 
The presence of God requires this as well as a salutary mis- 
trust of ourselves. Our Lord offers us an accomplished 
model (*). «The modest and disciplined gait and deport- 
ment of St. Bernard displayed humility and diffused a_per- 
fume of grace and piety which compelled respect. The mere 
sight of him was an inspiration to one and drew one to 
God » (*). Let us imitate him in this virtue so often recom- 
mended by our Rules (*)—a virtue very meritorious by rea- 
son of the sacrifices which it entails and not less advantageous 
for the edification which it effects. 


Modesty is a trait characterized by restraint and _ reserve, 
a calm and humble demeanor which imparts to the coun- 
tenance and to every movement of the body an indefinable 


1 
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(*) S. Bern., Vita Gaufr, L. E245; Cds 

(4) Holy Rule, VII. — Regulations 317 & ff. 
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propriety and charm grounded upon an unaffected simpli- 
city. The head is well poised and slightly inclined; the eyes 
are usually downcast and are not allowed to wander without 
restraint. When the hands are not occupied they are held in 
the sleeves or under the scapular above the girdle (+). When 
we are seated, kneeling or standing, the feet are kept close 
together and covered with the robe. We avoid resting in a 
lolling posture and maintain a recollected mien. No sign of 
affectation or of indolence should appear in the countenance; the 
expression should be artless but dignified. Our walk should 
be slow, with grave and measured tread. We should not swing 
the arms or turn the head to indulge curiosity. If we have 
occasion to move hastily we should do so with ,decorum and 
propriety in accordance with what our Rule prescribes in these 
circumstances. We should not go from place to place un- 
necessarily, neither should we take a curious interest in what 
others do, nor should we interfere with them in the least unless 
our duty so requires. Thus we should move through the house 
quietly and noiselessly, with due decorum, avoiding sullenness 
and striving to remain unperceived in order to live for God 
alone. Our clothes should be simple but clean. Modesty 
should reign in our gait, our deportment, our looks, our words, 
our laughter —in a word, we should endeavor to be modest 
everywhere and always, whether alone or in company. For 
there is no place, there is no time when the eyes of God do not 
behold us, when we are dispensed from keeping a watch over 
ourselves, and when interior humility should not manifest it- 
self with spontaneity. . 

The Rule recommends us not to be addicted to speaking; 
that we should not speak until we are questioned and that’ 
our words should then be few, grave and judicious, not 
‘accompanied by laughter or loud exclamations — excellent 
precepts these of exterior modesty. St. Benedict offers to 
us as instruments of good works, certain degrees of humility 
and acts of mortification. We should not fail to employ them 
in the spirit in which they were dictated. 


(‘) Holy Rule, VII. — Regulations 317 & ff. 
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Why this rigorous guard over the senses? « Because, » re- 
plies our blessed Father, « death lurks behind the pleasures 
which they covet » (*): The discipline of the exterior man 
is a means to attaining purity of soul by removing from the 
eyes, the ears, the tongue, the hands and the feet, occasions _ 
of sin— occasions against which we must be ever on our 
guard. Downcast eyes raise the soul to God, forestall dissi- 
pation and preclude dangerous glances, even those that are 
incited by vanity and curiosity. Our ears thus are shut to 
everything that might endanger humility, propriety, charity, 
obedience. They are never open to worldly news or to idle 
jests, nor even to a useless word. Our tongue consecrated to 
singing the divine praises should utter no word that does not 
tend to promote God’s glory and the good of souls. It should, 
therefore, avoid uncharitable remarks, criticism, murmuring 
and every disorderly word. The mouth should abstain from 
food and drink taken merely to indulge sensuality. Nothing 
of food should be taken besides what is allowed by the Rule. 
The hands should flee idleness and negligence and: should be 
particularly on their guard against useless signs and tokens of 
familiarity that ill befit religious persons. In fine the feet 
should not bear us whither our conscience and the Rules for- 
bid us to go (?). | 

Mortification of the senses should not be confined to re- 
jecting what may expose the soul to danger; it should 
eagerly seek after or at least patiently accept such occasions 
of suffering as are in accord with obedience. In the case 
of St. John of the Cross (*), the most assured and, meri- 
torious means of tranquilizing the soul by abating the ardor 
of the passions was to undertake things which least appeal- 
ed to his natural inclinations. But as St. Francis de Sales 
remarks, it should not be made a general rule to do everything 
from which nature recoils or to abstain from things to which 
our natural inclinations are drawn. We can on_ occasion 
sanctify lawful indulgences, sometimes by accepting them with 


(1) Holy Rule, VII. 
(?7) Regulations, 296-7, 300, 308, 321. 
(*) Ascent, B. I, c. 13. 
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thanksgiving, sometimes by sacrificing them in order to subdue 
self. Nothing, therefore, prevents a religious from contem- 
plating an object that elevates his soul to God, but he should 
at times turn away his eyes from sights that gratify them and 
gaze on things that are less attractive. <A religious should 
mortify his sense of hearing by forgoing the pleasure afforded 
by sweet music, by receiving patiently proclamations and re- 
proaches, bearing with equanimity all irritating remarks and 
all grating noises. In order to control -his sense of taste as 
far as discretion permits a religious should be content with 
community food; he should partake without murmuring of 
the dishes he disrelishes and should be satisfied with the man- 
ner in which they have been prepared. When the occasions 
offer he takes bitter medicines without a palliative. He loves 
what mortifies the flesh and humbles the mind, as the discipline, 
a hard bed, poor coarse clothes which have been worn by others. 
He accepts with a good grace, but not imprudently, the in- 
clemency of the weather, heat, cold, rain and all the crosses 
which Providence sends.- He views these as so many means of 
atonement exacted by God from the sinner; he uses them as 
powerful aids for purifying the soul and disposing it for 
divine union. 

The good Cistercian will practice the austerities enjoined 
by our vocation preferably to any other —the fatigue caused 
by the choir duties and the weariness consequent on our life 
of prayer, of fasting, of watching, of manual labor, silence, 
humiliations and of living in common, these and all our ob- 
_ servances that are unwelcome to nature he embraces with so 
much the more zeal inasmuch as they are the means which 
the Lord Himself puts at his disposal in order to subject 
the body to the spirit and the spirit to God. We are not 
obliged to wear a hair-shirt or to afflict our body with iron 
chains; but we have promised to observe our regular auster- 
ities. God requires us to do so and will not consent to 
our substituting for these other penances of our own choice. 
Generosity in accepting our austerities is worth more than all 
self-chosen instruments of penance. To diminish them with- 
out necessity would be cowardice; while to overrate them to 
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the extent of neglecting prayer, manual labor and our other du- 
ties would be a blameable excess. The Rule nevertheless invites 
us to add voluntary mortifications especially during Lent to 
those which are obligatory. It proves by example that such 
supererogatory mortifications instead of proving prejudicial to 
the common observances only contribute to their more perfect 
fulfilment. It wishes, however, that everything be done with 
the Abbot’s approval and declares that every sacrifice accom- 
plished independently of obedience only nourishes self love, is 
attributable to presumption and vain-glory and merits no re- 
ward. Curtailment of what is necessary in the matter of food 
and particularly in regard to sleep might easily impair health 
and prove a hindrance to prayer and common regularity. We 
must not depreciate corporal austerities nor exaggerate their 
importance. ‘They are good and necessary, but interior mortifi- 
cation is better and a life of prayer is preferable to both. The 
goal to which these different ways should lead us is the cor- 
rection of our defects and progress in virtue. 

Modesty, control over the senses, and fidelity to the reg- 
ular austerities — all in part external — constitute for us three 
important duties. To these we must add interior mortifica- 
tion, particularly mortification of the passions. 

By passions are meant various movements of the sensitive 
appetite in the presence of sensible good and evil. They 
are the work of the Creator’s Hands and consequently good 
of their nature, but sin has wrought in them sad havoc. Well- 
regulated, the passions sustain the will by communicating to 
it their energy. All our powers procure conjointly God’s glory 
and the good of our souls. While, on the contrary, if the 
passions are unsubdued they darken the mind, weaken the will, 
defile the conscience, trouble the peace of the soul and reduce 
us to a state of degradation. Those who neglect to mortify the 
passions are confident that they can attain perfection by a 
multitude of penances but in this they are deceived. * If they 
applied themselves « rather to govern their passions they would 
make more progress in a month than they would effect in many 
years by all their practices of penance » (*). The passions are 
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usually reduced to eleven in number. Each of them needs to 
be carefully watched, especially sadness and joy, hope and 
fear, and most particularly the passion of love which is the 
mainspring of all the others. Thus virtue is defined by St. 
Augustine as « The ordering of love y (*). Nothing in fact is so 
impressionable as the heart. In order to make the passions 
subserve duty and to regain over them our original sway we 
must before all direct them towards their proper end, which 
is sensible good and sensible evil as viewed in the light of faith; 
when they stray from this end they should be promptly recti- 
fied; and we should humble ourselves for not having prevented 
the trouble and disorder which they cause in us. We must in 
the second place moderate our passions lest they should urge 
us on inordinately to what is good, because due measure is a 
necessary condition for advancing in virtue. All this demands 
a good and persevering will; it requires prayer and ready obe- 
dience to our spiritual Father. 


But it is impossible to gain control over the passions 
unless one strives first to restrain the imagination; because 
this it is that represents to us those objects which excite 
the passions. If we earnestly desire to govern our imagination 
we must banish all images which may defile it, dissipate it and 
turn it away from the thought of God. We must occupy our- 
selves with the thought of our Lord, of heaven and other pious 
subjects which appeal to the imagination. We should never 
direct our judgments according to its vain caprices but rather 
according to the dictates of reason and of faith. In fine as 
useless thoughts easily give rise to such as are evil and as the 
imagination is extremely excitable, it is important, with a view 
to guarding it more easily and effectually, to check the very first 
impressions that portend danger. 


The activity of the memory is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the interior life. If we wish truly to progress we must 
carefully exclude dangerous and useless recollections, and enter: 
tain only such as foster devotion by giving us a better knowl- 
elge of God and of our own heart and by convincing us of the 
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nothingness of creatures. All other recollections save these 
would be a source of distractions and trouble, or even of temp- 
tation and sin. By excluding such memories we forgo only a 
trifling gratification; but this sacrifice is essential for advance- 
ment in virtue and will be recompensed by peace of heart. 

Our understanding also needs to be mortified in regard to 
many things such as dissipation of the mind, frivolous thoughts, 
repugnance to serious occupations, ignorance of our duties, im- 
moderate desires of acquiring knowledge of extraneous affairs 
and of communicating such knowledge to others, curiosity to 
hear and read what is novel, idle preoccupations and restless- 
ness. Ivhe understanding is disciplined by applying it persever- 
ingly to prayer, to the habitual thought of God, to serious read-~ 
ing and to meditation on the great truths of salvation despite 
the aridity and difficulties one may experience. It is in a special 
manner important to combat hasty judgments and yet more im- 
portant to relinquish attachment to our own lights even in the 
desire and pursuit of what is good. Our judgment is particu- 
larly open to suspicion in what regards our own conduct and 
that of our neighbor. In our discussion of any matter we should 
never maintain our view with obstinacy; we should be disposed 
to seek advice, we should ‘practice unquestioning obedience, we 
should receive all reprimands as so many salutary truths, nor 
should self-love inspire our decisions. According to St. Francis 
de Sales, esteem and love of our own judgment is the last thing 
we abandon; and this explains why there are so few perfect 
souls. This it is that effectually prevents us from being truly 
humble of heart and from finding rest for our souls. 

We should, in fine, mortify our -free will, and this all the 
‘more earnestly inasmuch as the will holds sovereign sway over 
all the other faculties and is the criterion of our responsibility 
before God. But the pest most to be dreaded is self-will. We 
have already(*) explained the nature of this disorder, the ravages 
it causes and the necessity under which we lie of combating it. 


(1) Part. II, Ch. VIII. 
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The sole means of rectifiying our will is to conform it by exact 
and persevering obedience to the Will of God as manifested by 
our Rules, our Superiors and by the dispositions of Providence. 
We are blameless before God only when our conduct is in en- 
tire conformity with the Divine Will. We must, moreover, act 
with a right intention and direct to the Author of all good that 
which His grace enables us to accomplish. Other mortifications 
have their importance and their worth; but mortification of the 
will and of the judgment is preeminent, is the most meritorious, 
the most perfect; without it one can never become a true reli- 
gious nor even a spiritual man. 


One of our principal duties, and the best fruit of our mor- 
tifications, is the extirpation of vice and the acquisition of vir- 
tue. We shall speak of this subject when we consider the par- 
ticular examen. Certain other of our obligations will be treat- 
ed more appropriately when we shall speak of the regular exer- 
cises under which they are comprehended. It is sufficient here 
to observe that mortification, which is particularly necessary at 
the commencement and during the progress of spirituality, 
should endure as long as life itself(*). Its need is more keenly 
felt in times of temptation, but it is not less indispensable in sea- 
sons of «abundance and prosperity». The immense difference 
between souls that are perfect, good, and imperfect, though liy- 
ing under the same rule, verifies the maxim of the Imitation, 
that «the greater violence we offer ourselves the greater progress 
we make(*)». If each one applied himself with more courage to 
the practices of mortification, especially that of the passions and 
powers of the soul, large assuredly would be the number of 
religious eminent for virtue, prayer and divine union. How 
easy we should find our austerities and renunciation if the fear 
of hell or the desire of heaven made a deep impression on 
our hearts! How sweet they would be if love, stronger than 
death, pressed and incited us! The will would then adhere to 
its Beloved, the mind would love to think of Him alone. We 
would then willingly accept sacrifice; we would even seek it, 


(1) Part I, Ch. III, 111; Part II, Ch. V «Ss 
(2) Imitation, B. I, c. 25. 
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in order to be the more closely united to God and to recall Him 
when He had departed from us. 


We must, by no means, confound a painstaking fidelity aris- 
ing from a generous delicacy of conscience with scruples « which 
form one of Satan’s principal means of rendering the soul power- 
less and slothful by making it pusillanimous. He endeavors to 
contract and dry up the heart by concentrating its attention 
on itself at all times; he darkens its way with thick clouds’ of 
vain preoccupations, imaginary fears and groundless agita- 
tion » (*). We should wage a merciless and relentless war on 
scrupulosity. The only arms capable of conquering this evil 
are renouncement of one’s own will and implicit obedience 
to one’s director. 


Temptations to which our entire life is exposed form one 
of our heaviest crosses. In themselves they are not sins but 
a mere solicitation to evil urged by corrupt nature, by the 
world or by satan, sometimes by all three together. The principle 
of temptations is evil and their end detestable. They make 
dangerous impressions on the senses and on the inferior part 
of the soul. But this does not necessarily imply sin so long 
as deliberate consent is withheld. Now our will is in our own 
power; no one can wrest it from us. When we consent freely 
we are aware of what we are doing. ‘Trouble often increases 
the danger by disturbing presence of mind and damping one’s 
courage. We,must therefore remain calm and give no intima- 
tion to our brethren of what takes place in our interior, 
especially in the instance of anger, impatience, murmuring; 
and, for a greater reason, we should give no hint when there 
is question of temptations of a more delicate nature. Such 
communication would be useless to ourselves and might prove 
very injurious to others. 

The following are the principal means for gaining the 
victory over temptation. 1.— Watchfulness. We must watch 
so that the habit of guarding the senses and thoughts may pre. 
vent the temptation from arising or may notify us of its first 
impression. 2.— Prayer, Confession, Communion, frequent and 
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fervent prayer both vocal and mental, maintain the strength 
of the soul and prepare it beforehand for the combat. Im- 
mediately that the enemy presents himself we should have in- 
stant recourse to God, to Our Lady or to the powers of heaven. 
If the danger increases our prayer should become more im- 
portunate, and should cease only when the enemy retires. 3.—We 
should resist at the very outset, losing no time in disputing 
with the tempter; promptitude renders success easy and increases 
its merit. We must avoid preoccupation and agitation; no 
should we fear our enemies excessively or allow ourselves to 
be perturbed by their attacks. We must rather oppose them 
courageously and firmly, preserving our souls meanwhile in 
tranquility. In the-matter of faith, hope and purity, and fre. 
quently, when charity and obedience are concerned, the best 
course would be to divert the mind by prayer, work, or even 
by changing our occupation if possible. 4.—Great diffidence 
in oneself and still greater confidence in God. If we can do 
nothing of ourselves we can do all things in Him Who 
strengthens us. We are never tempted without God’s per- 
mission nor more violently than we can endure. God _ per- 
mits us to experience our extreme weakness in order to let 
us realize the necessity of grace, and is never nearer to us than 
on these occasions, which are glorious for Him and meritorious 
for us. As pride exposes us to certain defeat so humility is 
an assured safeguard. Humility distrusts self; it rests all its 
hope in God and humbles itself in His presence, and abases 
itself before men when occasion offers. It discovers its tempta- 
tions to its director, and fears no temptation so much as that 
of abandoning prayer, of concealing its troubles or of yielding 
to despondency. Inordinate sadness forms a real danger for 
the soul while peace and joy. are a precious defense. 5. — Cor- 
poral penance requires prudence and discretion, but it possesses 
an efficacious force for repairing the weakened energy of the 
spirit and for subduing the insubordination of the flesh. 6. —In 
fine, if the temptation. persists in spite of all these means, we 
must not be discouraged nor relax our efforts. We must 
humble ourselves and be convinced that eventually it will re- 
dound to our advantage. We should therefore accept the trial 
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with calm resignation and with a will intent on victory, pro- 
testing the while to God that we are willing to combat as long 
as necessary, and imploring His grace with renewed fervor. 
When we thus humbly persevere God draws His own glory 
from our weakness, and power is made perfect in infirmity. 

We shall close this chapter on our duties towards ourselves 
by pointing out the means most proper to enable us to fulfil 
them, namely, the exercise of the presence of God. This is 
consonant with the recommendation of the Holy Rule. All 
teachers of the spiritual life consider this exercise of prime im- 
portance, and God revealed it to Abraham as the Way to 
perfection. The Lord is omnipresent, ever intent on our in- 
terests with the solicitude of the most tender Father. His gaze 
is upon us at each of our actions; it penetrates even to our 
most secret thoughts. Far from neglecting so lofty a Majesty 
we should offer Him our homage by the pious affections of 
our heart; and we should regulate our interior and perform 
our actions under His divine scrutiny. 


There are different methods whereby we are enabled to keep 
our mind raised to God. Each one should choose the method 
to which he feels drawn and which does him most good. The 
simplest way is to contemplate the divine presence with the 
eyes of faith, to think for instance on the Immensity, the 
Wisdom, the Love, the works or the benefits of God. We can 
also represent to ourselves Our Lord in heaven, in the universe 
or in our soul, employing for this purpose sensible forms, but 
taking care not to harass the imagination. Certain minds would 
scarcely succeed in keeping their attention fixed without some 
such device. But they should be careful not to fatigue their head 
and should be on their guard to avoid the illusions to which 
over-vivid images sometimes give rise. ‘The thought of the 
Sacred Humanity suits most persons. This form of the divine 
presence heightened the virtue of many saints. Like them, 
we can apply ourselves to contemplate Our Lord, to follow 
Him in spirit in His life, during His Sacred Passion, and to 
consider Him in the holy Tabernacle. We can behold Him 
concurring with us in the actions which we perform through 
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obedience. We can in fine retire into His Sacred Wounds, 
into His adorable Heart, etc. 


While the mind contemplates God present, while it considers 
His beauty, His. amiability and our own miseries the heart 
becomes inflamed and pours itself out in effusions of love. It 
adores, admires, praises, loves, thanks; it humbles itself and 
implores pardon. It is afflicted at seeing its good Master 
offended and wishes it could give Him all souls. It lovingly 
submits to the divine good pleasure; it offers itself to God un: 
reservedly and protests that it desires nothing save God 
alone. We can also unite ourselves to Our Lord as He acts, 
suffers and prays. We can, like Him, immolate ourselves for 
the glory of His Father and for the salvation of men. Con- 
verse with God is therefore the primary end of this exercise; to 
live in His infinitely pure sight is the second. Penetrated with 
the conviction that God sees it, the soul studies to behold Him 
in everything. It refers its actions to Him; it sanctifies its 
suffering, resists temptation, regulates its thoughts, its affections, 
its conduct, so that it may in no wise offend His infinite 
Sanctity, and that in every respect it may please Him and afford 
Him unbounded -pleasure. 


This exercise, inasmuch as it unites’ the mind to God by 
directing our thoughts to Him, and unites our hearts to Him 
by works of piety, becomes a powerful means for correcting our 
faults, for growing in holiness and for advancing rapidly in 
the way of perfection. We should endeavor to render this 
exercise habitual, and we should earnestly pray for this grace. 
Notwithstanding difficulties and even failure, if we persevere 
with patient energy success will eventually crown our efforts. — St. 
Bartholomew offered to God each day a hundred acts of adora- 
tion and as many each night. St. Simon Stylites was observed 
to have a continual practice of making such acts. Cardinal 
Bona mentions certain pious religious who elicited an almost 
incredible number of acts of love, one of whom was the great 
Suarez. We can begin by carrying out the advice given by 
St. Teresa to her daughters in religion even during the novi- 
ciate —to place ourselves in God's presence fifty times a day. 
We shall be able by degrees to increase .our ejaculatory 
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prayers. Our Lord discloses to us the means of succeeding 
herein when He says: « Blessed are the clean of heart for they 
shall see God y. Venial sins badly combated, negligence and 
indulgence in caprice in our daily duties engender a_ state of 
tepidity in which God and the soul cease mutually to attract 
each other. But let us seek the Lord with purity of intention, 
let us be exact in the observance of the Rule, let us be obedient 
to the inspirations of grace; our soul will then joyfully give 
itself to God, and God will incline to the soul. According as 
the heart purifies itself and thus becomes possessed of divine 
love it feels a need, a veritable relief in occupying itself with 
God. Even in the state of spiritual dryness its sole pleasure is 
found in God; and when He withdraws His sensible presence 
the heart derives consolation from thinking of heaven where 
God will display His infinite charms amid the splendors of the 
beatific vision. . 


CHAPTER V. 


On Regular Silence 


The Holy Rule earnestly urges the monk to love silence at 
all times, to place a guard on his lips, to abstain even from 
good words through respect for silence. This point of the Rule 
has always been considered of the first importance in the Order. 
Our Fathers of Citeaux held it in special honor, to such an 
extent that they punished infractions of silence with extreme 
rigor and adopted the use of signs in order to obviate the need 
of words even in necessary communications, Our Regulations 
are a faithful echo of the ancient traditions in this particular 
and though their prescriptions seem rigid to human nature, we 
should none the less bless their wise austerity; for this is one 
of the greatest blessings of the Rule. 

Silence is indispensable in a monastery. It procures us the 
advantages of solitude together with those of community life. 
And while the example of all stimulates.us to the fulfilment 
of duty their silence assures us the enjoyment of peace and recol- 
lection without the fatigue consequent on absolute isolation. 
It facilitates prayer, pious reading and all the exercises of the 
interior life. “Thanks to silence the monastery is a sanctuary 
where God’s presence is felt; without it we should have only 
a Babel of confusion, a public place where the din of converse 
would prevent us from finding the Lord and attending to our 
interior. The abuse of speech introduces into a community 
indiscreet communications, murmuring, uncharitableness, rail- 
lery, criticism, disputes and disorder. Silence aids the estab- 
lishment of respect for authority; it furthers mutual support and 
esteem; it promotes peace, concord, and the observance of all 
monastic rules and customs. Daily experience confirms the 
saying of St. Jane Chantal that laxity in the rule of silence is 
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subversive of regularity in our communities; and that to effect 
a reform in a house that has departed from its primitive fervor 
nothing more is needed than to reestablish the observance of 
this salutary rule. There is nothing so beautiful, nothing so 
edifying, as a monastery in which silence is faithfully observed. 
Such a community diffuses a fragrance of calm and recollection 
which compels one to say: This is indeed the house of God 
and the gate of heaven. Pious visitors to Clairvaux at the time 
of St. Bernard were surprised to find in this thickly populated 
valley the silence of night reigning in full day, and to hear only 
the noise of manual labor or the chanting of the divine 
praises —so deeply impressed were they that they dared not 
utter a useless word. On the other hand people of the world 
would be much disedified at finding in the cloister dissipated, 
over-active clamorous men in no way different from seculars, 


Silence is not less salutary for the individual members of 
the community because by it sins of the tongue are prevented 
and divine union is fostered. Without silence the curious im- 
prudent tongue would seek to know everything and would 
brook no restraint. The tongue of the braggart would indulge 
in self-praise or self-excuse; the tongue of the haughty would 
be self-assertive and would have the last word; the tongue of 
the talebearer would sow discord; the tongue of the liar would 
deceive and dissimulate; the tongue of the disobedient would 
give vent to complaints and murmurs; the evil tongue would 
judge, condemn and execute everyone without mercy; and the 
viperous tongue would by slander wound at one fell blow the 
culprit himself, his hearers and his victims. (*) « In short the 
tongue is a world of iniquity which no man can tame » (*). We 
should bless our Rules which by the curb of silence subdue the 
tongue and thus effect the proper disposition of our interior. In 
a word, « it is easier to be completely silent than not to exceed 
in speech y (*). And if the sacrifice involved in our rule of 
silence is truly great inasmuch as it ‘is uninterrupted, it assures 
us of that perfection which consists in not sinning by the ton- 


(1) St. Bern. Serm. 17 de Div. 
(7) Ep. S. James. III. 6. 
(*) Imitation. B. I. c. XX. 
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gue, a perfection without which one would vainly flatter him- 
self with the idea that he is a religious. Moreover, since our 
lips have committed countless faults and since they are ever’ 
liable to involve us in sin, the law of silence is a salutary remedy 
as well as a just chastisement; it is not the least meritorious, 
the least necessary nor the least efficacious of our penitential 
exercises. 

« The kingdom of God is within us y (*). The soul of the 
just man is a temple where the Blessed Trinity resides. Silence 
befits the sanctuary; and our tongues consecrated to the Divine 
praise, bedewed daily with the Blood of Our Lord, should learn 
to observe silence with men in order to converse more intimately 
with God. Silence of the lips, however, would not suffice unless 
one suppressed the chattering of idle thoughts, of vain _pre- 
occupations, of irregular attachments and unmortified passions. 
Yet, exterior silence procures to some extent that tranquility 
without which the soul cannot keep faithful company with the 
adorable Guest, cannot adapt itself wholly to the Divine Will 
or advance on the road to sanctity. He who loves interior 
sanctity makes rapid progress in virtue and finds delightful 
peace in God. But the religious who cannot shut the door 
of his heart by silence, despite the aid of the sacraments, prayer, 
pious reading and the abundant graces of the cloister is com- 
pared by the saints to a furnace which never burns bright be- 

cause its mouth remains open, to a reservoir which is never 
filled, because the tongue is an instrument that very readily 
empties the heart (*). « But perhaps, » adds St. Bernard, with 
a flash of irony, — « perhaps we are all so perfect that the words 
we utter or hear in the course of our long conversations do not 
dissipate our spirit, make our meditations less devout, dry up 
our affection or impoverish our holocaust of prayer y. Frequent- 
ly to fail in the observance of silence is an indication of a tepid, 
negligent soul for which God is no longer sufficient and which 
is not satisfied with itself. 

If we desire to attain to purity of heart, to live in intimate 
union with God, we must study to observe a religious silence, to 
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become piously dumb. We should entertain the highest esteem 
and foster a jealous love for this observance. We should en- 
deavor to become more exact in this respect testifying our re- 
gard for silence at the times, in the places and after the manner 
indicated by our Rules. We should observe absolute silence « at 
all times y () as far as this is possible according to the direc- 
tion of St. Benedict, thus showing our love for silence even in 
the most indispensable communications. At each hour of the 
day and principally during the celebration of the Divine Office; 
during the watches of the night when the community disengaged 
from temporal concerns endeavors to be with God alone; and, 
when the recurrence of Lent invites us to a more austere practice 
of penance, we should add a new luster to our devotion to silence. 
We should observe silence everywhere, especially in the regular 
places where it is expressly obligatory and in those places where 
we are liable to meet seculars. We should observe it in the 
manner prescribed; (*) no one should speak to domestics, guests 
or strangers without the permission of the first Superior. The 
religious hold no communication with one another either by 
word or by writing. If they have anything useful to communicate 
to each other they make use of signs in accordance with the 
traditions of the Order. They should speak only when they 
cannot convey their ideas by signs; but they should do so only 
with due restraint and in a low voice, conforming in every par- 
ticular to the Regulations. They should never exceed the limits 
of the permission. If our Rules appear to us austere, we must 
remember that they are for us the will of God which we are 
bound to accomplish, nor are we permitted to subordinate 
duty to our own desires and inclinations, The Sovereign Judge 
will not admit indulgent interpretations born of relaxed disci- 
pline. One must be unyielding while maintaining an amiable 
demeanor and must discountenance infractions of this kind 
even at the risk of being considered a dour character. God 
before all else! Noises of the mouth and useless signs involve 
the same danger for purity of soul and recollection as abuse of 
speech — sometimes even greater danger because they may be 
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understood in a bad sense. There is no justifiable reason for 
such demonstrations inasmuch as they aré useless, while there 
is an imperative motive for avoiding them since they are ex- 
pressly forbidden and they may occasion disedification. ‘The 
silence prescribed in our Order forbids not only communication 
by words, writing and signs, it extends to all noises that could 
disturb the recollection of the religious, such as walking without 
due precaution, opening and shutting doors violently, and so 
forth. God has established His abode in peace; the monastery 
is a house of prayer, therefore, the calm of the sanctuary should 
there reign. 

There are circumstances, however, when obedience authorizes 
us to speak, but we should avail ourselves of the permission 
only sparingly so as to observe the spirit of silence. Speech is 
granted us for useful purposes; we should endeavor with the 
aid of grace to derive merit from it and never to make it a 
means of mere pleasure. Respect, humility and confidence 
should regulate our relations with the Superiors. We should 
have recourse to them as often as necessary, but we should not 
forget that they are at everyone’s command and hence we should 
not make excessive demands on their time since they are al- 
ready engrossed with divers responsibilities. Business com- 
munications and intercourse regarding work with seculars and 
with our brethren should be confined to what is useful. Our 
Regulations desire that in these circumstances we should be 
content with explaining ourselves by signs as far as possible, 
and that we should avoid introducing topics irrelevant to the 
matter about which we have permission to speak. It would be 
a fatal illusion if one considered oneself authorized to converse 
on any subject one might choose and to speak to any one in- 
discriminately. It would not be surprising if one thus forfeited 
delicacy of conscience, peace of soul and union with God, ‘The 
spirit of silence should make us eschew such communications 
with the world as are not necessary or as are uncalled for by 
the laws of propriety. Our relatives and friends should be given 
clearly to understand that we do not desire long letters and 
especially that we do not favor prolonged visits. In this latter 
case we should keep a guard over our tongue all the more 
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strictly in that we are not accustomed to much speaking. 
Lengthy discourses are rarely a source of blessing even though 
they may be on pious subjects; they soon become profane. We 
should feel happy to interrupt them at the sound of the bell 
under the conviction that strict observance of our monastic 
rules gives more edification than the most pious conver- 
sations. P 


The Rule points out the manner in which we ought to 
speak on these occasions ('). The religious should not be eager 
to speak; he should wait until he is questioned. He should 
use but few words; he should speak in a low voice, gent- 
ly and without laughter; he should speak reasonably and 
modestly, observing both in the subject of the conversation and 
in the tone of his voice truth, humility, charity; patience and 
obedience. He should not allow himself to fail in the matter 
of truthfulness; nor should he indulge in murmuring, conten- 
tion or disputes. Jests, frivolous witticisms and buffoonery are 
expressly forbidden. We should not seek after, or relate to 
our brethren, news of the outer world. Except when the 
interests of the monastery or the duties of our charge require, 
we should not speak on external affairs; the sanctity of our 
state demands that as far as possible we should allow only such 
conversations as would edify, and that we should not permit 
conversations that might compromise the reputation of the ab- 
sent or offend against propriety or religion. 

Our model in this respect is Our Lord. He is the Word of 
God, the Light of men. Though the world was in sad need 
of hearing His Divine teaching, yet He devoted thirty years 
in giving it a lesson in silence. He was silent during His hidden 
life which resembled ours so much. He was silent before those 
who falsely accused Him, so that Pilate wondered. He is 
- silent in the Holy Tabernacle. He speaks to souls softly in the 
silence of prayer. All should endeavor to imitate Our Lord: 
in order thus to please Him; this applies to religious in a special 
manner inasmuch as they are obliged to follow Him more 
closely than others. It applies to us more particularly because 
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silence 1s a basic element of our Institute. We should, there- 
fore, strictly guard our lips and fingers and impose silence on 
our prattling thoughts and affections in order to enter the 
solitude of our heart and live there with God alone, like 
Magdalene at the feet of Jesus and like Mary and Joseph oc- 
cupied with their beloved Charge. How amply the interior 
man is compensated for his sacrifices when Jesus often visits 
him, tenderly speaks to him, pours out upon him His peace and 
consolations and testifies towards him a marvellous familiarity! 
He who has enjoyed the sweetness of divine communications 
is ever eager to abandon the unsavory intercourse with men. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On Watching 


Our Order assigns to sleep the most inconvenient hours of 
the night. It wishes that we should take our rest on hard 
couches, fully dressed, and amid the uncomfortable surround- 
ings of a common dormitory. When the time alloted by the 
Rule to rest has expired, sleep is banned from our midst as 
an enemy. The Rule (*) invites us to an unremitting guard 
against it as soon as the hour for rising has arrived. Our Fa- 
thers while granting to nature the amount of sleep indispensable 
for its needs, seem to have been less preoccupied with our rest 
than with our hours of watching. We must not be surprised 
at this. Among the pious observances which they imposed on 
us in order to lead us to perfection they could not overlook 
one of the most ancient, one of the most venerable and most 
salutary. Watching was consecrated by the example of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets and still more by that of the Divine _ 
Master, Who, after the labors of the day spent the nights in 
_ prayer. Watching was dear to the primitive Christians. It was 
by watching that the Church prepared her children for Baptism 
and martyrdom. It was generously practised by the ancient 
solitaries. And each evening at the beginning of Compline the 
Church recommends the faithful to watch, because the spirit 
of darkness prowls around them especially at night, like a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour. 

The Royal Prophet affected at the remembrance of his 
faults, as if lacerated by a sharp thorn, turned on his couch and 
watered it with his tears. Should we not harbor the same 
sentiments as we lie on our beds? Had so many penitents, 
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whose eyes scarcely knew the indulgence of sleep, —had_ they 
more reasons than we to spend whole nights imploring the 
Divine mercy? When our evening examination of conscience 
reminds us that we repeat daily the same infidelities, we should 
feel contented in granting to nature with a sparing hand the 
rest we cannot refuse. Let us then reflect on the punishment 
our faults deserve and the penitential circumstances of our 
repose will appear to be but a light sacrifice. How admirable 
is the Divine mercy which recompenses such a light expiation 
with treasures of glory. The wise rigor of our Rules, by re- 
ducing our measure of sleep to what is strictly necessary, pro- 
longs the precious moments in which we can increase our eternal 
fortune and converse with the Beloved of our souls. Thus, a 
goodly number of the Fathers of the desert allowed themselves 
scarcely three or four hours repose, in order to reserve more 
time for singing the divine praises and for enjoying intimate 
communications with the God of their heart. “They were con- 
vinced that discreet watching purifies the soul, subdues the 
flesh, adds vigor to the spirit; while excess of sleep awakes the 
passions, stupefies the understanding and enervates the strength 
of the body. Moreover, how many people in the world devote 
a part of the night to study, to business or to pleasure, and 
cannot spend in sleep even the seven hours allowed us by the 
Rule! 

Another reason why we should love our watching is that 
all nature is shrouded in silence during these hours. Pre- 
occupations relating to work or special employment do not 
trouble us during the early morning period. We can thus 
spend at the feet of the good Master, in the repose of prayer, 
some leisure hours—the sweetest and most fruitful of the 
day. Since we accepted by our profession the honor and the 
charge of being the Angels of public prayer we should fulfil 
this duty with zeal and assiduity, particularly during the hours 
of night when we are almost alone in praising God, while the 
enemy of souls slumbers not. The Church needs our watch- 
ing and relies on our fidelity. Is not the Church engaged in 
a relentless warfare; is she not assailed from every side? Is it 
not, therefore, most proper to add to the hours of the day a 
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part of the night, in order to call down abundant showers of 
grace on the Church, on the Order, and on the entire world; in 
order to aid the souls in Purgatory, to honor the Saints, and 
to endeavor to glorify in a worthy manner the Infinite Majesty 
of God? Moreover, public interest as well as our own is here 
concerned. Negligence in this point of Rule when it be- 
comes habitual is always the mark of fatal relaxation, not only 
for the individual religious but also for his Order. 

The following are the special duties which this observance 
imposes on us: 

1.— Never to prolong our time for sleep beyond the hours 
defined by the Rule unless in case of indispensable necessity. 
If we have suffered merely from insomnia we should rise with 
the community and feel happy in giving to God this proof of 
our love. We are also obliged to accept without murmuring, 
and even with jOy, any circumstance that may curtail our time 
for sleep, and to sanctify such a privation by prayer. We should 
dispose ourselves with special generosity for watching on the 
occasions of great feasts on which the goodness of the Savior 
dispenses very precious blessings. 

2.— To be willing to nurse the sick, readily offering our 
services through the motive of pious charity, seeing in our 
brethren Jesus Christ suffering. To watch beside the dead, 
in order to apply to them the merit of our deprivation of 
sleep, and to derive benefit from the spectacle of death, which 
is singularly impressive during the hours of night. 

3- — To devote to sleep the whole time assigned by the Rule 
to rest, that we may be fully awake during the remainder of 
the day. Indiscreet curtailment of sleep might lead to serious 
consequences; hence permission in this matter is always 
necessary. 

4.— To combat drowsiness at all other times with a holy 
zeal. With a view to preclude temptation we should avoid 
places and postures that might induce sleep. If drowsiness 
assails us during the intervals, we can remain on our knees or 
assume a standing posture as long as may be necessary, we can 
visit the church or the cemetery to pray, or can bathe our 
eyes with cold water, or have recourse to-another artifice. Should 
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it be inconvenient to leave the place where we happen to be, 
such as the choir or regular chapter, we can adopt an uncom- 
fortable position without attracting notice; we can inflict some 
pain sufficiently sensible to dispel drowsiness or we can impose 
a penance on ourselves in case we yield, the fear of which will 
sustain our fidelity. By means of these or other devices we 
do not presume to rival the saints, who spent entire nights in 
prayer, but we fulfil one of our strict obligations, and we shall 
have the merit at least of our good will, if involuntarily we 
sometimes let our eye-lids droop. 

5-— To stimulate one another against sleep through the 
motive of good zeal. We thus render a service to our, 
brother, and he by aiding us to overcome weak nature, 
evinces for us a true and holy friendship. 

6. — Finally, we should not be content with merely observing 
our hours of watching. We are recommended to love them 
as we love fasting, silence, the angelic virtue, in a word, as we | 
love all painful duties. “They become tolerable and even attrac- 
tive on condition that we accomplish them with love, beholding 
in the light of faith not the difficulty encountered by nature, 
but the pleasure we afford our good Master and the profit we 
gain for our souls. Watching forms one of our essential points 
of discipline. Very necessary also is that austere vigilance which 
banishes the sleep of sin and the drowsiness of tepidity, which 
guards against any abatement in the performance of these obli- 
gations; after the example of the good servant who awaited his 
master and watched all the night long, lest he should be taken 
unawares; or like the prudent virgins who had their lamps in 
readiness, and were admitted to the nuptial banquet in the . 
train of the Bridegroom. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On Fasting 


According to our holy Father St. Benedict, the life of a monk 
should be an uninterrupted Lent. Such, indeed, was the life 
df nearly all the ancient solitaries. They took no food during 
the day until the hour of None; during Lent they fasted until 
the Vesper hour. Some among them did not practice this aus- 
terity to its full extent; a large number went even beyond it. 
Many could say that the sun had disappeared when they par- 
took of their sole repast. Others, like St. Anthony and St. 
Hilarion, ate only every other day or even more rarely. Our 
glorious Patriarch, whom St. Maurus and Placid so generously: 
imitated, passed whole days without taking food. He did not 
wish to impose his own heroic abstinence on his disciples, but 
he retained the ancient observance in this matter in so far as 
his admirable discretion permitted. Our Fathers of Citeaux 
followed his Rule with austere fidelity. The fasts prescribed by 
St. Benedict are considered excessive for the endurance of the 
monks of the present age, and therefore, our Superiors in their 
wisdom thought it advisable to mitigate them with the approval 
of the Holy See, and to render them almost equal to those en- 
joined by the Church. Our rigorous abstinence and multiplied 
fasts form, nevertheless, an eloquent sermon for the effeminate 
world, which fears even the mention of penance. It is an in- 
controvertible fact, that a multitude of religious of every age, 
living in countries of most varied climate, pass the ordinary 
span of life amid the austerities of the cloister. They some- 
times enjoy there better health than they ever experienced 
when surrounded with an abundance in the world. Penance, 
then, does not shorten life; on the contrary, sobriety is the 
conserver of health. Individuals of a delicate constitution easily 
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become inured to our privations; while luxuries and satiety 
engender diseases to counteract which the medical art is un- 
availing. 

Labor, fasting and the spirit of poverty form the riches of 
the monk. Without these none of our houses could maintain 
itself; but if they be practised we can promote good works and 
relieve the necessities of the poor, our beloved brethren in 
Christ. Our Order has its dear traditions, which have been its 
glory at all times, and which procure for it a remnant of its 
ancient popularity even in our own unhappy times. One could 
not conceive a Cistercian monastery, which would be ungenerous 
in distributing alms, remiss in exercising hospitality. Many an 
unfortunate, embittered by. want, by the injustice or unkind- 
ness of his fellows, would have words of blasphemy on. his lips, 
and despair in his heart, were it not for the charity of our 
houses. Is it not a source of great joy to solace our beloved 
Jesus in the person of the indigent, to protect them under the 
wings of religion, to console and edify them and to reconcile 
them with God, with society and sometimes even with life? Now 
this is the fruit of our privations. What we economize by our 
mortification becomes the treasury of charity. 


But the best commendation of our fasting consists in the 
powerful aid it lends to our life of penance and contemplation. 
First to our life of penance; if a soul desire to heal its wounds 
and to repair the injury done to God, it must needs weep over 
its faults and conceive a determined resolution not to lapse into 
them again. But the penitent of heart, realizing the need of 
explating a past overcharged with debts, has recourse to corporal 
austerities. None of these is so effectual as fasting, in which all 
is sacrifice, both the privation and the use of food — the priva- 
tion by its long continuance, the use by the simple and frugal 
quality of the aliments, Manual labor, watching and discipline 
are not so constant in their action; fasting constitutes a system, 
which operates always. Moreover, it enhances the value of the 
other penances by rendering them more afflictive. So, too, none 
of our austerities can compare with our fasts for repressing the 
evil inclinations of our physical nature. Our body is a formidable 
enemy; we cannot escape from it, nor may we put it to death. 
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Nay, it is a duty to nourish it; but it can be reduced to sub- 
jection by abstemiousness. It incites us to gluttony; a tyran- 
nous passion which would easily divest the soul of all the vir- 
tues if it once gained control; and its countless train of vices 
would soon infect the entire soul. It diversifies its mode of 
attack, at one time urging us to excess in eating, at another 
to anticipate the hour of repast, sometimes tempting us to par- 
take greedily of the ordinary dishes, at other times creating an 
appetite for more delicate foods. Whatever tactics it employs 
they can be defeated by fidelity to our rules-of fasting and ab- 
stinence. It wages a still more vigorous and obstinate warfare 
against the angelic virtue. Now, according to St. Jerome, « the 
flaming torches of the demon are extinguished by rigorous fasts 
and prolonged watching y (*). And St. Bonaventure says that 
« the fire of temptation is diminished by curtailing the nourish- 
ment of the body. Purity is the daughter of sobriety, and 
cannot long endure without it: both advance and decline in 
the same proportion » (*)- To summarize then, the teaching 
of all the Ancients: —’Temperance dulls the sting of the flesh, 
subdues the passions, reduces the body to subjection, and curbs 
the impetuosity of youth. Fasting is, in the opinion of St. 
Chrysostom, the inseparable companion of the monk; it is his 
best friend, his protector, his strength, his most attractive « ex- 
terior » embellishment. By its means the solitary becomes an 
angel, while at the same time he practises poverty, detachment, 
obedience and humility. 


In fine, it is not the least encomium of our discreet fasts that 
they harmonize with our life of prayer, and render it a twofold 
service: they disengage the soul, from the senses and permit it to 
soar more freely towards God. They purify it, adorn. it with 
virtues and attract to it Him Who finds His delight among 
the lilies. Moreover, they banish torpidity, a fatal consequence 
of surfeiting. Fasting and abstinence therefore should hold a 
place of honor in our love and esteem. We should stimulate 
ourselves courageously to observe them in their entirety, ac- 
cording to the Rule, as holding the principal place in our 


(1) Ep. 54. n° 7, 
(7) St. Bonaventure, De Perf. Rel. L. II. c. 52. 
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corporal austerities. We might, perhaps, be tempted to think 
that with more physical strength we could accomplish more 
manual labor. But let us remember that the supreme good 
that we can accomplish is to fulfil the adorable will of God. 
Now, God requires us above all to observe our Rules and that 
we should not alleviate their holy severity by mitigations of our 
own choice. It should be for us an invariable principle to 
take no food or drink outside the prescribed hours and places. 
In the estimation of the Ancients, as Cassian recounts (*), it 
was a species of sacrilege to eat fruit in the orchard or even 
to handle it. Except in case of sickness St. Bernard refused 
wine as savoring of luxury. From the same motive he avoided 
excess in drinking even water. He abstained from meat be- 
cause it strengthened the body overmuch and fostered vices 
of the flesh. He ate his bread sparingly lest the stomach being 
overcharged should produce a disinclination for prayer. Such 
was the constant practice of pious religious. On the other hand, 
experience has proved that a novice, who does not apply him- 
self to fasting and abstinence, does not persevere. The tempta- 
tions contrary to their state, which assail the professed, frequent- 
ly arise from habitual infractions of rule in this matter; or at 
least, it is rarely they are unaccompanied by this defect. 
However much one may love our austerities, a dispensation 
may become necessary. The «mixty, the indulgence, and the in- 
firmary are prescribed by the Rule as well as fasting. A prudent 
religious will yield to evident necessity. A religious should be 
sufficiently humble to acquaint his Superiors with his real needs, 
according to the prescription of the Regulations (*). He then 
speaks with frankness and simplicity. And not being the judge 
of the case and being no longer at his own disposal, he allows 
himself to be directed in this, as in everything else, by obe- 
dience. It is true that nature easily allows itself to yield to a 
craving after pleasure. Though one might have accepted the in- 
dulgence with some repugnance, yet one might perhaps be led to 
retain it by voluptuousness. It is possible even to become exact- 
ing and capricious. Fasting and abstinence are in accordance 


(1) Cass. Instit. coenob. B. IV. c. XVIII. 
(7) n° 472. 
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with the Rule, while the abuse of dispensations tends to weaken 
regular observance. A monk should, therefore, according to 
his strength and without acting contrary to the intentions of 
his Superiors, be happy to join in the community life again; he 
should desire to remain there always, and ask of God the 
strength necessary to do so, fearing privileges and exemptions 
in this matter especially, but fearing still more seeking his own 
will. With regard to our brethren, it is not for us to appraise 
their condition. We should avoid judging them unfavorably, 
and of envying them even though they receive indulgence 
habitually. On the contrary, we can recommend to the charity 
of our Superiors the over-generous good-will of individuals. 


The spirit of our fasts should be a spirit of moderation. We 
must observe due measure in food and drink; this measure 
is, generally speaking, that which is traced out in our rules. Our 
health does not belong to us entirely. The monastery needs it, 
and we have not the right to compromise it by indiscreet pri- 
vations. We must maintain sufficient strength to bear manual 
labor habitually, to endure watching, the duties of the choir, 
and to persevere in our life of prayer. According to the Abbot 
Moses, excessive fasting and copious repasts, beget equally 
spiritual debility; they paralyze prayer, weaken energy in strug- 
gling against oneself and gives rise to sadness and discourage- 
ment. St. Basil addresses severe reprimands to those indiscreet 
monks, who undermine their health and then trouble the mon- 
astery by their importunate demands, or at least turn out to be 
useless members. And though they wished to excel others, they 
cannot now even imitate the example of their brethren. A 
penance, better understood according to the common rule, 
might perhaps have endured all one’s life, and the religious 
would have found in it a greater sum-total of mortification, and 
the regular observances would have acquired by it a stronger 
support. 

The spirit of our fasting is the spirit of obedience and hu- 
mility. Under the plea of generosity, the demon urges souls to 
act imprudently. His object is to ruin their health and thus 
to cast them into a state of despondency, or to engender in 
them a secret self-complacency and vain-glory. Our Lord, on 
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the contrary, censured the Pharisees, who disfigured their faces 
and sought to be considered strict observers of the law. Ac- 
cording to St. Francis de Sales, the temper does not worry if 
we illtreat our body, if in so doing we are following our own 
will. He does not fear austerity, but obedience. And can there 
be a more severe mortification than always to maintain the will 
in due submission? Abstinence which is contrary to obedience 
afflicts the body, it is true, but implants sin in the heart; it 
weakens the flesh, but strengthens self-love. Hence the Holy 
Rule condemns singularity as being a daughter of pride. It 
requires submission in all things, but especially in the mat- 
ter of penances ‘). [he Lord did not accept the fast of the 
Jews, because He found in it their own will (2). To mortify 
oneself excessively and to fail in obedience, is all one with offer- 
ing to God a sacrifice which He does not ask, and to refuse 
Him what He desires. 


Of what avail would abstinence from food be without ab- 
stinence from vice? «If the mouth alone be guilty, it alone should 
fast; but if the other members have sinned, why should they 
not fast also? The eye, which has robbed my soul, must there- 
fore fast; the ear, the tongue, the hand, must fast; the soul itself 
must fast. The eye will fast from petulant and curious glances, - 
so that, having abused its liberty in forbidden indulgence, it may 
humble itself and remain in penitential restraint. The ear 
covetous of hearing, will fast from idle news, from all vain dis-— 
courses which might place an obstacle in the way of salvation. 
The tongue will fast from detraction, from murmuring, from 
useless remarks, from buffooneries, and sometimes even, con- 
sidering the importance of silence, from words that seem neces- 
sary. The hand in like manner will fast from unnecessary signs 
and from all works which are not enjoined. And above all, 
the soul will abstain from vice and from self-will , (*). Without 
all this restraint abstinence from food would avail but little, it 
would be incomplete and would bear but little fruit. But, what 
a consolation this doctrine contains for the religious of a delicate 


(4) Holy Rule, VII, XLIX. 
(7) Isaias, LVIII, 3. 
(*) St. Bern. 3rd Serm. in Lent. 
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constitution. It will always be in his power to practise spiritual 


fasting, to offer to God the sacrifice of a humble and contrite 
heart. St. Dositheus could not endure the rigid abstinence of 
the Fathers of the desert, yet he attained to equal glory sis 
them after but five years spent in perfect obedience. 


PART V. 


THE RULES AND DAILY DUTIES 


CHAPTER I 


On the Regular Exercises 


It is an elemental principal in the Spiritual Life that we 
please God when we do His Adorable Will. To render more 
effectual the accomplishment of this Divine Will pious persons 
in the world draw up a rule of conduct, being well assured that 
otherwise their life would be more or less haphazard, and would 
not be lived entirely for God. It is an incomparable advantage 
for us to be subject to a Rule which has been one of the best 
schools of sanctity down the ages. God Himself has placed us 
under its discipline. By rules He instructs and molds us; by 
rules He governs our entire existence and determines in detail 
how we should employ each moment. Every time we transgress 
our rules we suffer loss and perhaps incur guilt. We need only to 
observe their letter and spirit in order to live entirely for God Cj 
and to round out our days to completion (7). We will therefore 
consider, after the example of St. Eucher, that on that day only 


(4) Qui regula vivit, Deo vivit. S. Greg. Nyss. 
(7) Dies pleni invenientur in eis. Ps. LXXII. 
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have we duly lived on which, making no account of our own 
will, we shall have offended in no way against our rules (’). 

In the first place we should hold in very high esteem the 
daily exercises which fill up our life. These form the tribute 
of homage which the Lord requires from us, the particular ser- 
vice which He assigns us in His court. They furnish us at all 
times with the efficient means chosen by Himself for correcting 
our faults, for acquiring the virtues of our state, for treasuring 
up an abundant store of merits and for glorifying His all-holy 
Name. Some of these exercises, as the office in choir and the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, are preeminently sublime here below. 
Is it not a great thing also to converse heart to heart with God in 
private prayer and to nourish ourselves with the Divine Word 
in pious reading? It is true that obedience assigns us many tri- 
vial duties, ‘;common-place employments. We must not despise 
them; we must not seek to substitute for them works that appear 
more holy. The best undertakings will not please God if they 
are opposed to His holy Will. The least important acquire an 
inestimable value in His eyes when they are performed in obedi- 
ence and with pious dispositions. The occupations of Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph at Nazareth were not less humble than ours; 
nevertheless, they afforded supreme pleasure to God the Father, 
won the admiration of the angels and saved the world. It was by 
exactness in fulfilling these humble duties that Saints were 
formed in the cloister. These adopted for their maxim: «Little 
things are little, but fidelity in matters of small moment is true 
greatness » (*)- As the sum total of drops of water forms rivers 
and these make seas, even so, apparently insignificant actions 
multiply their small profits and thus an immense spiritual for- 
tune is accumulated. The continuity of small sacrifices becomes 
a painful immolation, and forms a perfect offering of oneself to 
God. It is no small affair to maintain regularity, daily and hour- 


(1) Illum tantum diem vixisse te computa, in quo voluntates proprias 
abnegasti, et quem sine ulla regule transgressione duxisti. S. Eucher, 


Hom. ad relig. 
(2) S. Aug., Doctr. Chr., L. IV. C. XVIII. 
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ly, despite the weakness of nature and the tedium of uniform- 
ity. To be faithful to the Rule day by day and hour after hour 
even to the minutest details—this forms the elements of religious 
perfection (*): 

In the second place we must be careful to conform in our 
daily exercises to the common practices and authorized usages(*). 
Our holy Father St. Benedict makes this the eighth degree of 
humility, and the good order of the monastery requires this con- 
formity. The Rule should always take precedence over private 
devotion, and the common observance over personal preference. 
By following the common practice we more surely discard self- 
will which none of us may adopt as a guide. The spirit of sing- 
ularity should inspire us with suspicion as favoring indepen- 
dence and vainglory and compromising regular observance and 
peace. An action tainted with singularity, even though it were 
more perfect in itself, would be less meritorious and less edify- 
ing than one which is animated with the community spirit. 
Comminations are pronounced against those who are alone; 
while our Lord assures us that where several are assembled in 
His name there He is in their midst. 


Thirdly, we should fear dispensations and privileges. We 
should omit the common exercises only for reasons of necessity, 
obedience, or health, and these reasons we should frequently 
submit to the judgment of the superiors. We should never allege 
the vain pretexts of age, seniority or imagined infirmities. We, 
all of us without exception, have God to serve, heaven to gain, 
the promises of our profession to fulfil. Privileges are in every 
instance somewhat invidious. In a monastery, where every- 
thing is seen because everything is done in public, dispensations 
should be rare and founded, as far as possible, on reasons which 
each one can easily understand. Nevertheless, the community in 
its observations, the religious in his request and the superior in 
his appreciation of the case, should not forget that our blessed 


(1) S. Bonav., Spec., p. 2. 
(2) Holy Rule. VII. 8th Degree. 
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Father St. Benedict, in his remarkable discretion, discards only 
lack of good will and is willing to give due consideration to real 
needs. One is in conformity with the Rule when he is subject 
to the exceptions which the Rule recognizes. A good religious 
petitions with simplicity, awaits with indifference, avails him- 
self of indulgence with fear and humility, and never calls in 
question the wisdom of his superiors or the charity of his breth- 
ren. : | 

Fourthly, though zealous for the essential fulfilment of the 
exercises, we must also attend to the external form. We easily 
fail in this respect. It is more usual and less troublesome for 
one to do what is appointed, than to do it in the prescribed 
manner, Yet the circumstances of our actions can increase or 
diminish their merit and sometimes can even deprive them 
of all merit according to the dispositions with which the 
actions are undertaken and the manner in which they are 
accomplished. Each exercise has its appointed time. It com- 
mences at a specified moment, continues during a certain length 
of time, and ends at the first stroke of the bell. If we wish to 
continue the particular exercise instead of ceasing at the signal, 
we shall be late for the duty that follows and shall suffer the 
loss of merit. Each exercise has also its place; ours should be, 
as far as possible, where the community is, notwithstanding the 
apparent advantages that might accrue from a different place. 
In fine, each exercise has its regular condition. Obedience de- 
termines these and the edification of our brethren demands that 
we conform to these conditions. We should not act in a hap- 
hazard manner according as caprice might dictate or occasion 
might suggest. 

Fifthly, we must be regular in every respect. It is not suff- 
cient to be punctual in those observances which regard the in- 
terior, if we neglect manual labor; it is not sufficient to fulfil 
exactly the duties of our charge if we disregard those community 
duties to which we are also obliged. Does not the one class rep- 
resent the will of God as well as the other? Instead of confining 
its activities to such or such an exercise, or to such and such 
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prescribed details, regularity should be, as far as possible, uni- 
versal, unremitting and complete; it should extend to all that 
appertaims to our state, it should prompt us to do as well as 
possible, everything that falls within the sphere of duty. This is 
the way to sanctification. Outside of this way there can be no 
perfection—the will would be but imperfectly immolated. What 
nature would lose on the one hand it would gain on the other. 

Sixthly, he who is most irreproachable in the estimation of 
men would not be blameless in God’s eyes if he merely observed 
the letter of the Rule, taking no account of its spirit. He has, 
indeed, a strong reason for esteeming the letter inasmuch as 
this is the expression of God’s will, but why neglect the spirit 
which invests the observance with soul and life? ‘The obser- 
vances perforce remain sterile when one acts through routine 
and only mechanically follows the community. God is even of- 
fended by such obedience if it is rendered through vainglory or 
other such culpable motive. On the contrary, suppose a soul 
supernatural in its intentions and faithful in seeking under the 
rind of the letter the interior practice of virtue; observances in 
this case develop all the sanctifying energies of the soul; they 
communicate an abundance of merit and consolations and be- 
come a vivifying principle quickening unto life supernal. Peni- 
tence of the heart animates austerities; humility vivifies humili- 
ations; the entire soul prays while the lips chant. Obedience 
submits the judgment and the will as well as the hand to the 
authority of God. Thus our penitential life purifies the soul 
and disengages it from temporal things. Our life of contempla- 
tion raises it above the earth and unites it to God and the least 
point of the Rule helps us to advance in perfection. 

Hence it is important to leave nothing to the inspiration 
of the moment nor to the changeable impressions of sen- 
sible devotion, but to acquire the spirit of our daily actions, and 
to inform each of them with an interior disposition which will 
secure their fruits. We shall therefore attempt to describe a 
method that will suit our exercises and will sancify their perfor- 
mance, But each one is free to adopt another method more in 
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harmony with his attractions and less encumbered with details. 
God Himself does not lead all souls by the same way. 


In the first place we shall state as a general directive rule 
that two things, together with the state of grace, are of primary 
importance for the sanctification of our actions — fervor of the 
will and purity of intention. Our Lord did everything divinely 
well. Our Blessed Lady and the saints invested their least ac- 
tions with an inestimable value by communicating to them all 
the faith, love and generosity, of which they were possessed. 
After their example we should ennoble our most ordinary ac- 
tions by performing them with a generous heart and a willing 
mind (*); and according to the recommendation of St. Paul we 
should perform them with joy, with courage and with fervor of 
spirit, as for the Lord. We should be happy to please Him by 
means of our little sacrifices and to stimulate our brethren to 
generosity by our example. Many pious considerations can 
animate our zeal by exciting fear, hope or love. One of the 
best means of success would be to perform each action as if it 
were to be the last of our life and to ask ourselves as did St. Ber- 
nard, «If you were now about to die would you do that? »(*). 
With regard to the intention, the more supernatural and lively 
it is the more meritorious are our actions. With a view to main- 
taining ourselves always under the salutary influence of our 
pious intentions the best method to adopt is to formulate them 
in detail early in the morning and renew them summarily from 
time to time during the day, especially before actions purely 
natural, such as work, sleep, or eating. One can multiply one’s 
merits without additional inconvenience by intending to prac- 
tise all the virtues at the same time in each of one’s actions. 
For example, one can intend to exercise faith, hope of eternal 
goods, the spirit of religion, obedience, renunciation, humility, 
penitence, gratitude and in particular love of God and of one’s 
neighbor, zeal for the sanctification of the just, for the conver- 


(1) Corde magno et animo volenti. II. Macch., I, 3. 
(7) Inter. Op. S. Bern., Spec. Mon. 
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sion of sinners and for relief of the souls in Purgatory. Charity 
is the most elevated and most meritorious of all motives. It 
would be commendable, however, to elicit a special intention 
that would further piety. And it is always an excellent practice 
to act in the spirit of conformity with God’s will, of union 
with our Divine Lord and in the spirit of prayer. 


1.—In the spirit of conformity with the Divine Will. In order 
to make this attachment to the Will of God the more complete 
we can address Him as follows: «It is Thou, my God, Who 
dost ask me to perform this action. Thou wilt not be pleased 
if I neglect it; Thou wilt be glorified and wilt regard me with 
favor if I do it well; so I will put my whole heart into it. Be- 
holding in Thee the Sovereign Master, our heavenly Father, my 
Beloved, I desire to prove to Thee my fidelity; I desire to re- 
joice Thy loving Heart and to secure Thy much-coveted friend- 
ship. ‘This is a slight sacrifice, I am happy to offer it to Thee, 
the unction of Thy grace will sweeten its pain. In fact, the 
world imposes more severe trials on its votaries in order to lead 
them to hell y. 


2.—In union with Our Lord, taking Him as our Model. He 
is the Exemplar which we must copy. He observed even to the 
end of His life the rule given Him by His Father, fulfilling each 
day what was written of Him and doing all things well. We 
have the consolation of knowing that He sanctified by His exam- 
ple, especially at Nazareth, most of our actions. Look- 
ing lovingly on this ideal of the perfect life we should endeavor 
to perform these actions as He would perform them were He in 
our place. He is the source of grace, the Head from Whom life 
and movement are communicated to the whole mystic body: He 
is the Pontiff Who offers to God His and our acts of homage. 
He is the Mediator through Whom alone we have access to the 
Father. Uniting then our prayers with His, our occupations 
with His, our pains with His pains, we will say to Him from 
our inmost heart: « Unworthy though they assuredly are of the 
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Infinite majesty of Thy Father, deign O Lord, to unite them 


with Thine, He will accept them for the love He bears to Thee. 


I offer them to Thee also as to my God, the Beloved of my 
soul. with the confident hope that Thou wilt not reject them ». 
In a word, « To Jesus it is that we must direct our thoughts 
and actions » (*) in order that they may be acceptable to God. — 


_ g.—In the spirit of prayer. As circulation of the blood and 

respiration concur with all actions, it is supremely desirable that 
prayer should likewise accompany them, thus endowing them 
with merit for eternal life. Some individuals might prefer to 
make use of mental prayer. And what can be easier and more 
pleasing than to converse intimately with the good Master on 
the labor, the fatigue, the trial or temptation of the moment? 
There are countless other subjects that can form matter for these 
pious colloquies. Some again would prefer to recite the rosary 
or to count on their beads a number of ejaculatory prayers, es- 
pecially when the places in which they happen to be are not 


favorable to recollection. ‘They thus preserve themselves from ~ 
dissipation while at the same time they contribute to the general. 


edification. Others mingle mental prayer with vocal. Attrac- 
tions differ, and each one will learn by experience what does 
: him most good. The essential point is that prayer should form 
the groundwork of our exercises and should enter largely into 
our daily duties. Our life would then resemble that of Our Dt- 
vine Lord, Who lays upon us the precept, and furnishes us with 
the Model, of incessant prayer. Being thus always occupied with 
God, the religious cannot fail to be a man of duty, diffusing 
around him the sweet perfume of edification. Prayer elevates 
lahor, sweetens pain, vanquishes temptation and causes the su- 
pernatural life to pulsate with vigor. And thus, his soul inun- 


dated with joy, the religious advances rapidly in the way of per- 


fection. ae 


(4) S. Bern. In Cant., XV. 7. 


“~ 


- 
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CHAPTER II 
On Rising 


The religious, yea even the ordinary Christian, should rise 
promptly and with modesty in order thus to avoid sloth and to 
preclude all occasions of temptation. We should find no diffi- 
culty in this matter, sleeping as we do fully attired, in conform- 
ity with the prescription of the Holy Rule (*): We are always 
ready to rise as soon as the signal is given. There are many re- 
ligious in our monasteries who during the course of a long life 
in the cloister never fail to be astir at the second sound of the 
bell. We should with the aid of grace imitate their,example, 


obeying the call of the bell as soon as we hear its sound, raising 


our first thought to God and forming devoutly .the sign of the 


-CLOSS. 


The temptation may arise of heeding the complaints of nature 
and of prolonging one’s rest, not precisely on account of sloth, 
but because of the undeniable inconvenience which rising at the 
regular hour very often causes. If one deems that he has justifi- 
able reasons for remaining in bed the good religious will not 
pause then and there to examine these reasons. Unless the need 
of further rest is evident, he will rise at once and God will bless 
his generosity. When he begins to move around the indisposi- 
tion will invariably pass away. St. Lutgarde, a religious of our 
Order, once suffered from a fever at the hour of Matins and 
was about to remain in bed when she heard a voice saying to 


her: « Why do you thus rest? Arise promptly notwithstanding ° 


the fever; you must do penance for those who are asleep in sin ». 
& 


——_— 


“() Chap. XXII. 
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; : 

Disregarding the weakness which she felt, the hastened to the 
choir where Our Lord in an entrancing vision lavished on her 
His caresses and blessings. 

Each one has his favorite prayer and pious practice for sanc- 
tifying the first moments of the day. Experience has justified 
the choice and habit has made it.dear to him. He should there- 
fore maintain his peculiar practice since he feels it redounds to: 
his spiritual profit. Yet we would recommend that at special 
seasons or on the occurrence of certain feasts, a pious motive be 
added which would arrest one’s attention from the first moment 
of waking and would excite devotion and thus serve as a spark, 
so to speak, of the divine fire which prayer will afterwards fan 
into full flame. Thus on the first Sunday of Advent the bell 
will seem to say to us: « Hora est jam nos de somno surgere »: 
Now is the hour for us to rise from sleep, for our salvation is 
nigh. At Christmas we shall hear the voices of the Angels an- 
nouncing great joy at the Birth of the Savior. On the first Sun- 
day in Lent we shall arouse ourselves by the words of the Office: 
« Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation y. On 
Palm Sunday we shall joyfully associate ourselves with the tri- 
umph of Jesus and come before Him singing like the Hebrew 
children: « Hosanna to the Son of David y! On Easter Sunday 
“we can say to ourselves: « This is the day the Lord hath made; 
let us rejoice and be glad therein y. On each feast of our Lady 
we can choose an idea, a sentiment which, even from the first 
sound of the bell, will furnish the soul with pious sentiments. 
« Ave Maria, gratia plena y, we can say with the angel of the 
Annunciation. And we can say with St. Elizabeth on the morn- 
ing of the Visitation: « Whence is this blessing to me that the 
Mother of my Lord should come to me y? On the feast of the 
Holy Crown of Thorns or during the last days of Holy Week: 
« Go forth, ye daughters of Sion and see King Solomon in the 
diadem wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his 
espousals ». When we honor the Sacred Heart, the Queen of 
heaven, the Saints and Blessed of our Order or our patron Saints, 
we excite pious desires in our hearts as soon as we awake from 
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sleep. On the anniversaries of days of special graces, we should 
dilate our hearts with gratitude toward God; and if we unhap- 
pily fell into serious faults in the past, we should renew our acts 
of repentant love. The festivals which are dear to the faithful, 
and certain happenings in public life, should awaken our zeal 
for the salvation of souls and for the necessities of the Church. 
On the occasion of an anniversary for the dead or when one of 
our brethren is consigned to the grave, we should hearken to 
our dear departed crying to us deep down in our hearts: « Have 
pity on me, at least you my friends and my brethren, for the 
Mand of the Lord hath touched me ,. Our piety is invested 
with a new luster when we thus begin our daily service. Imme- 
diately on awakening we enter into communion of thought with 
the Church, and thus we acquire a state of fervor that endures 
throughout all our actions. Our days ordinarily belong to him 
to whom the first fruits are given (*): 

The short time we spend in rising would scarcely allow us to 
make a detailed offering of our actions and to formulate all our 
intentions. We can defer this to the first convenient opportu- 
nity, confining ourselves at this time to the following comprehen- 
sive summary: I thank Thee, my God, for having preserved me 
during the night. I offer ‘hee the day that is now commencing. 
I offer Thee my heart, my body, all that I am about to think, 
do and suffer. May all in union with Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
promote Thy glory, my salvation and that of my neighbor. Let 
me share, I pray Thee, in theirpious dispositions. I intend to 
exercise all the virtues in each of my actions. I also intend to 
gain all the indulgences I can and to apply them as far as pos- 
sible to the souls in Purgatory. With a view to stimulating one’s 
self to a generous ardor one can consider how quickly the day 
will pass; or one can imagine how diligently a condemned soul, 
or a soul in Purgatory, would employ the day. We also should 
desire to profit by every moment of time; because we can at 
every instant glorify God, repair our faults and acquire an in- 


(1) S. John Clim. Scala Paradisi, gradus 26. 
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crease of spiritual riches. « We should y, says the Author of the 
Imitation, (*) « every day renew our resolution, and excite our- 
selves to fervor, as if it were the first day of our conversion, and 
to say: Help me, O Lord in my good resolution and in Thy 
holy service and give me grace now this day perfectly to begin, 
for what I have hitherto done is nothing ». 

The Divine Master is in the Church and is calling for us.(*) 
His heart is overflowing with love, and His Hands are full of 
graces. Let us then go to our Father, to our best Friend, with 
holy eagerness, desirous to be the first to tender Him our hom- 
age and the first to receive His blessing. But while striving to 
anticipate our brethren at the Work of God we must observe 
due propriety and gravity. We must guard against bustle and 
precipitation as much as against tardiness: such is the injunction 
of the Holy Rule (’). Unseemly haste in entering the Church 
would be offensive to those whom we might precede or pass on 
the way thither, as well as an infraction of the Rule. We would 
likewise be reprehensible if through a want of promptness we 
were invariably late and would thus deserve the reputation of 
being habitual laggards. In this case as on other occasions we 
must hasten rather to leave for the exercise than to hurry on the 
way. We should not leave our cell until we have completely 
arranged our regular attire. If there is time we can think on 
our meditation or recite some vocal prayer as the Veni Creator 
or the Salve Regina. We should endeavor particularly to main- 
tain recollection. before the Tabernacle while awaiting the sig- 
nal for the office. 


(*) Book I. Chap. 19. 
(7) S. John, XI., 28. 
(*) 


CHAPTER III 


The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 


The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin precedes the Canoni- 
cal Office at all the Hours with the exception of Compline. 
Such has always been the universal practice of the Order.(+) It 
is proper that the first expression of our deference should be 
addressed to our beloved Mother. Is she not, moreover, the 
Mother of God, our Mediatrix with her Son, as Jesus is our Me- 
diator with His eternal Father? We will then cast ourselves at 
the feet of this loving Queen, begging her to admit us to the au- 
dience with the Great King, and we will present to her our 
prayers, in order that they may be the more graciously received. 
We should choose her as the merciful advocate of whom we 
have such instant need. And like affectionate children, we 
should offer to our Mother, when the day is spent, our last acts 
of homage. 7 

We begin the Little Office of Matins and Lauds by prostrat- 
ing on the knuckles. We repeat the same ceremony at the be- 
ginning of each Hour. ‘This is the manner peculiar to our Or- 
der of testifying to Mary our respect and devotedness. ‘The 
prophet Daniel prayed in this posture when the Archangel Ga- 
briel came and revealed to him the vissitudes of the empires (’). 
We fall at the feet of Our Lady to honor her as our Queen. We 
take refuge under her mantle as chickens gather under the wings 
of their mother, and we are happy to lay our hearts at her feet. 
We shall perform this ceremony on each occasion with renewed 
confidence and more tender love. 


(1) Gr. Exord. book I, chap. XXVII. 
(7) Daniel, X. 10. 
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It is important to place ourselves in the presence of God at 
the beginning of the Office. With our eyes and hearts directed 
towards the Tabernacle we will arouse ourselves to fervor by the 
thought that our Lord beholds us. We may also contemplate 
Him in adoration before His Father. We will unite ourselves 
to Him and take Him as our Model. 

The invitatory consists of five verses. In the first of these 
Jesus Himself invites us to glorify His Heavenly Father for all 
the graces bestowed on His holy Mother. Exciting in ourselves 
the sentiments of respect and love with which He so frequently 
addressed her during His mortal life, we will in our inmost 
hearts repeat with Him: Ave Maria. In the second verse we will 
congratulate Mary on her greatness, associating ourselves with 
the homage which she rendered to God for the graces with which 
she was enriched. In the third verse we will unite ourselves 
with the angels in honoring Mary as Mother of God and their 
Queen, and will pray them to lend us their voices and their 
hearts that we may worthily praise her. In the fourth we will 
declare with the Saints in Heaven that it is to her, after God, 
that they are indebted for their perseverance and their glory; 
and we will entreat her to obtain the same graces for us. In the 
last verse we will venerate her as the protectress of the Church 
and of the Order whose needs we will recommend to her. At 
the Gloria Patri we will implore her tender heart in favor of the 
souls in Purgatory. 

This may seem to be excessive occupation for the invitatory, 
but it can be extended over the rest of the Office. If anyone 
should prefer a more simple method he can contemplate Our 
Lady holding her sweet Jesus in her arms. He can adore the 
Infant during the verses of the Venite, and can congratulate the 
Blessed Mother with the refrain « Ave Maria gratia plena, Do- 
minus lecum ». 

The hymn: Quem terra is said in honor of Mary’s divine Ma- 
ternity, Three psalms follow in praise of her adorable Son. 
The first celebrates His creative power; the second the greatness 
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of His mission; the third the glory of His triumph. Could we 
more acceptably pay court to the Queen of heaven than by glo- 
rifying the fruit of her womb in words dictated by the Holy 
Spirit? Finally comes the short lesson: Admitle. Our humble 
request cannot fail to be heard. Jesus refuses nothing to Mary; 
and we have gained the heart of the Mother by celebrating the 
praises of her beloved Son. 

At Lauds we can picture ourselves as introduced by the gra- 
cious Virgin into the presence of the Great King on His throne. 
In union with her we will admire in the first psalm the glory of 
His Majesty. At the second psalm we will invite all men to join 
us in singing His praises. In the third we will bless God for the 
gifts of nature bestowed upon us. Like the children in the Baby- 
lonian furnace we will invite all creatures to unite with us in 
blessing Him. In fine we will continue to glorify Him with 
heaven and earth in the three concluding psalms. 

We will recite the hymn, O gloriosa Domina with special de- 
votion. The Blessed Virgin herself declared that no other hymn 
is so pleasing to her. When saying the Benedictus we will pour 
out our hearts before the Savior of our souls. and unite our 
praise to that which Mary received in the house of St. Elizabeth. 
We will entreat her to visit us this day with her adorable Infant 
in order to direct us in the way of justice and peace. 

The interior sentiments outlined above find their expression 
in the phrasing and dominant ideas of the invitatory, the hymns 
and the psalms. There are many other subjects suitable for 
nourishing devotion during the seven Hours of the Little Office. 
One can meditate on the Seven Dolors or the Seven Joys of 
Mary or contemplate devoutly the mysteries of the Rosary. 
The various feasts, the different seasons, intentions recommend- 
ed to our prayers, personal needs, graces received or certain 
other apt circumstances, may offer a diversity of method and be 
a singular help in fostering piety. The essential point is to 
avoid vagueness or inactivity. It is not necessary to comprehend 
the liturgical text, but some interior occupation that will keep 
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the mind raised to God is indispensable and is sufficient. We — 
shall soon arrive at a general understanding at least of the Little 
Office.. This will facilitate attention of the mind and devotion 
of the heart. 


CHAPTER lV 


Mental Prayer 


Our meditation lasts only one half hour (‘). On account of 
its vital importance the meditation should never be omitted. Cir- 
cumstances may occasionally prevent us from making it at the 
specified time; but in this event we should regard it as post- 
poned to a later, opportune hour. The brevity of the interval 
allotted to meditation should serve as an incentive to employ it 
with special diligence. Unceasing prayer is the basic idea of 
the Cistercian life; and the daily duties are arranged with this 
end in view. The Rules invite us to have frequent recourse to 
prayer; they leave to our disposal long intervals to be devoted 
to this holy exercise (*). Each one is free to pursue his favorite 
- devotions; but ordinarily when we have discharged our vocal 
prayers of obligation we shall find it to our profit to cultivate 
mental prayer. 

Mental prayer may be termed the soul of our pious exercises. 
Nothing prepares us so well for the Divine Office and the Sac- 
raments. It communicates a penetrating unction to our spir- 
itual reading. It invests manual labor with a supernatural char- 
acter, aids us to surmount temptations, enables us to accept tri- 
als and arms us for the spiritual combat. Meditation strength- 
ens our convictions, elicits affections, petitions and resolutions. 
Affective prayer is an intimate intercourse, a friendly communi- 
cation whereby we are lovingly united with God. Nothing 
purifies the soul so thoroughly as the refining crucible of the ob- 
scure night. Nothing so effectually urges the soul to perfection 


(1) Const. LXXXIII. (2) IV, 57; VIII; XLIX; LII; ete. 
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as the ardor of devout contemplation. It is among those. given 
to mental prayer that we must seek for great souls inflamed. with 
love, souls eager to devote their lives to God in sacrifice and 
obedience. On the contrary, neglect of mental prayer inevita- 
bly leads to a disregard of rule, a yielding to the passions, the 
disedification of the community and perhaps to the scandal of 
a wretched apostasy. St. Philip Neri likens a religious who does 
not love mental prayer to an irrational animal, Living no 
longer by faith he is swayed in everything by his senses. 

The object of mental prayer is to enable us to offer our hom- 
age to God and to render us more perfect. To achieve this two- 
fold purpose it tends to enlighten the mind, to inflame the 
heart and to reduce the will to submission. Adapting its means 
to the dispositions of the soul it stimulates’ us to combat by the 
fear of hell; it accelerates progress in virtue by the desire of 
heaven; it fans the flame of holy love in order to make union 
with God more intimate. In accordance with their respective 
needs it urges the sinner, the tepid, dissipated or unmortified 
soul, to renounce its unhappy state. It invites the fervent soul 
to still higher perfection. The soul which is tried and tempted- 
it exhorts to persevere manfully in the combat and to endure 
the trial in the spirit of faith. In a word, prayer supplies each 
one with the means of fulfilling his present duties and of ad- 
vancing ever towards higher things. 

The best earnest of success in prayer is: first, a strong desire 
to derive profit from it, and a determined will to persevere in 
its practice notwithstanding real obstacles or apparent failure; 
secondly, purity of conscience. Attachment to evil keeps God 
at a distance, while He willingly draws nigh to the soul which 
is clean of heart or which sincerely desires to purify itself. In 
fine, solitude of mind, of heart and of will; because unrestrained 
indulgence of the senses, dissipation of the thoughts, unneces- 
sary preoccupation and unrestricted speech make the soul as it 
were a Babel. Agitation of the passions and unruly affections 
harass the spirit and impede the heart in its elevation to God. 
Attachment to selfwill is detrimental to good resolutions. This 
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accounts for the many failures in mental prayer. But if the 
soul endeavors to live free from sin, to live alone with God, to 
maintain in itself the silence of a sanctuary, these pious dis- 
positions foster prayer, and prayer in turn renders them stable. 
The relations of such a soul with God develop into a delight- 
ful and profound intimacy. 


One must commence by a series of fundamental medita- 
tions on the end of man and of the religious, and must resume 
them from time to time. Our Lord, in His Life and Death, 
forms the great book of the learned and of the ignorant. He 
is, in fact, the foundation of all religion. Many are attracted 
to the Passion, others prefer the Divine Infancy, the Hidden 
Life, the Eucharist or the Sacred Heart. But in every case 
Jesus Christ is the one object. Happy the soul that seeks its 
nourishment in Him, that refers all subjects of meditation to 
the study and imitation of the Beloved Master! Some pursue’ 
a series of subjects such as the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, 
the Seven Dolors or the Seven Joys of Mary, the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross, our five monastic vows, the virtues and 
obligations of otr holy state, the order of daily or weekly exer- 
cises, or their predominant faults. Others again find inex- 
haustible matter for prayer in the daily renewed remembrance 
of their sins and of the divine mercies. ‘This thought fills 
them with gratitude, maintains their esteem for the religious 
life and helps them to fulfil their duties. Festivals, the seasons 
of the ecclesiastical year, trials and temptations, supply them 
with suitable subjects for prayer. In short, everyone will 
learn by experience his needs and attractions and will make 
appropriate choice. If one makes use of a meditation book, 
of the Holy Rule, of the instructions he receives or of his 
spiritual reading, he must confine his choice to what will prove 
salutary and will be specially applicable to the state of his soul. 

For the morning meditation it would be advisable to pre- 
pare a subject the previous evening, to divide it into a few 
points and to determine the considerations, affections and 
practical corfclusion. 

When the moment for this exercise arrives we kneel or re- 
main standing in a respectful posture, endeavoring meanwhile 
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to ward off drowsiness. Unless we use a book we may shut 
our eyes, according to the counsel and example of the saints, 
or we keep them fixed on a pious object, or better still, we 
may look at the Tabernacle. When the body is thus modestly 
composed, if the soul be not yet elevated to God we make 
the immediate preparation. This consists in placing ourselves 
in the presence of the Lord, acknowledging ourselves as un- 
worthy of appearing before Him, imploring the light of the 
Holy Spirit and uniting ourselves to Jesus, —the Ideai of the 
soul at prayer and our Mediator with His eternal Father. The 
following formula expresses these four acts, one may develop 
it according as his piety suggests, taking care to observe 
brevity: My God, Thou fillest the universe with Thy presence, 
Thou art truly here; Thou art in my heart. I believe it, I 
adore Thee. I bless Thee that Thou dost allow me to stay 
‘at Thy feet and lendest Thine ear to my prayer. What am 
I that I should appear before Thee? Dust and ashes, I am 
nothing and less than nothing because I have sinned. I have 
deserved hell, My God, and yet Thy mercy calls me to Thee! 
What ineffable charity for a poor sinner! I detest my faults, as 
Thou dost detest them. Grant me, together with pardon, the 
grace not to commit them again — speak Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth. Give me Thy Divine Spirit that He may instruct 
me with His light, strengthen me with His power and help 
me to know and accomplish what Thou desirest from me. 
O Jesus, so full of reverence, of love and of submission before 
Thy Father, come and teach me how to pray.- In union 
with Thine intentions and dispositions I wish to meditate. I 
offer Thee Thine own all-perfect prayers and I unite them. 
with mine all unworthy as they are. We can add the Confiteor 
and the Veni Sancte Spiritus. : 

An excellent manner of entering into the body of the med- 
itation is to consider the subject, whatever it may be, in the 
light-of our Lord. He is our Model in all things. He alone 
can import light to know, and help to act. If humility be the 
subject of the meditation we can consider for a moment the 
intimate dispositions of our good Master regarding this virtue; 
we can ponder the words He spoke in favor of, and the actions 
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He performed to exemplify, humility. Then we can adore 
Jesus in His humility, we can admire Him, praise Him, love 
and thank Him; we can rejoice with Him. ‘This contempla- 
tion of our Lord and the six acts which accompany it should 
be brief. Still we may prolong them if in them the soul finds 
nourishment. 


We then view the subject in its various aspects in order to 
convince the mind, inflame the heart and subdue the will. In 
the case of abstract subjects, as a vice or a virtue, we make 
use only of reason and faith, in the light of which we study 
the necessity of avoiding this vice, of acquiring that virtue, the 
glory that thus redounds to God, the advantages that accrue 
to ourselves and the means of achieving success. But if there 
be question of a concrete fact or a sensible object, as death, 
heaven, hell, the mysteries of the life of Our Lord, of the 
Blessed Virgin or of the saints, we can employ our imagination. 
We go in spirit to the scene of action; we reenact the details 
and contemplate the persons; we listen to them speak and 
behold their deportment. We follow in the scene before us 
the causes, effects and circumstances of the event and we draw 
the moral suggested by the picture. We ourselves take part 
in the action when possible; we behold ourselves about to die, 
brought before the tribunal of God or drawn down to the 
lowest hell. We listen to Jesus addressing the multitude or 
discoursing with the Apostles. We accompany Him to Calvary 
with His holy Mother and St. John. We contemplate amid 
the joys of Heaven the countless multitudes of the elect who 
earnestly invite us to follow them to the conflict in order thus 
to share in their triumph. 

These considerations and representations must be viewed 
with attention. We shall derive but scant fruit from our 
meditation if we pass abruptly and aimlessly from one idea to 
another without duly examining any of them. We must re- 
flect sufficiently long in order that we may imprint the truth 
deeply in the mind, penetrate ourselves with its meaning, and 
form strong convictions that will influence efficaciously our 
daily life. We must not, however, devote too much time to 
considerations. They are the needle destined to draw forth 
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the golden thread of affections. Their function is especially 
to inflame the soul and to arouse in it pious affections, earnest — 
supplications and determined resolutions. Consequently the 
mind should keep silent when the heart begins to speak. We 
need not resume the considerations unless the affections cease 
and the prayer grows languid. 


The considerations remind us to reflect on ourselves and 
to examine if we put in practice what we have resolved in our 
meditation; in what respect we fail and what remedies should 
be applied. The mind has received new light and it is im- 
portant that it penetrate into the heart, thence into the will 
and thus influence our conduct. Moreover, if we limit our 
attention to considerations and to the examination the exercise 
would be merely a study which could be made interesting, use- 
ful and practical, but it would not be a prayer in the strict 
sense of the word. . Prayer consists in the affections, petitions 
and resolutions. 


Certain affections arise from particular considerations. The 
thought of hell excites confusion, repentance, horror of sin 
and leads to most earnest prayer. The thought of heaven gives 
rise to holy desires, causes regret for sin and stimulates the 
soul to virtue. The examples of the saints give the blush to 
our cowardice and awaken a generous emulation. The passion 
of the Savior calls forth tears of repentance and of love. Con- 
templating the beauty of God, His goodness, His mercies, the 
soul admires Him and loves Him and could recount His praises 
for ever. Even the examen evokes affections; seeing itself so far 
removed from its ideal the soul accuses itself, annihilates itself 
before the Lord; it desires to improve and promises amendment. 
There are also affections which arise from present dispositions 
and current circumstances. It is but natural that one should 
humble one’s self in trials and temptations; that one should 
adore the Divine Will and prepare for the combat. The sinner 
and the tepid soul should deplore their faults; they should 
call upon the mercy of the Lord and pray for the grace of con- 
version. The fervent soul desires to lead a more perfect life. 
The soul that is captivated by God pours itself out in pro- 
testations of love and fidelity. It wishes to make God every- 
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where known; it wishes to gain sinners to His service and to 
immolate itself unto His glory. ‘There are in fine affections 
of deliberate choice. To the effusions of faith, hope and love, 
of confidence or of fear, and to all the pious sentiments which 
result from the considerations, from self-examination or’ from 
other circumstances one can always add the sorrowful remem- 
brance of past sins, gratitude for the benefits of God, humble 
confidence and, above all, love and filial submission. These 
acts can be multiplied, either in the same form or in different 
words, and may thus occupy a considerable part of the exercise. 


Then comes the humble, earnest, affective prayer; the heart- 
felt pleading of a loving soul. One should first petition for 
favors suggested by the subject of the meditation; then for other 
graces in accordance with one’s present needs. One should — 
supplicate for the Order, for the Church, and for those, living 
or dead, for whom prayers are requested. One can consider 
himself according to his dispositions as a culprit arraigned be- 
fore his judge, as a sick man before his physician, as a poor. 
man at the feet of one possessed of riches, as a son in presence 
of his father, or if the happy exercise of love warrants such 
confidence, as a spouse freely expressing her requests and con- 
vinced that the more she asks the more gratification she affords 
and that the favors granted her will far exceed her expecta- 
tions. Many fear to present themselves before God because 
of their sins; such timorous persons should adopt the practice, 
much to be recommended, of uniting themselves to our Divine 
Mediator Who is always heard by reason of His infinite merits 
and in consideration of the dignity of His Person. Or they 
may ask those saints to whom they have a special devotion, in 
particular the all-powerful Virgin Mary, to pray in their stead. 
Mary, being the Mother of God and our Mother also, will 
never be wearied by our importunate requests, nor will she be 
repulsed by Her Divine Son. 

The body of the meditation ends with the resolutions. ‘To 
omit making a resolution at the conclusion of a meditation, 
howsoever fervent, would be to neglect the harvest when it 
is ready to be garnered. ‘The resolution should be sincere, firm 
and generous; it should not be a mere wish that might lull 
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the conscience to rest but would not reform the heart. It 
should be humble and confident, for we can do nothing with- 
out grace, but we always obtain grace when we recognize our 
weakness before God. ‘The resolution should be particular 
and efficacious, that is to say, it should be capable of remedying 
the evil to be corrected, and should be determinate with re- 
gard to time, place and manner of fulfilment. It should, as 
far as possible, be such that it can be put into practice the day 
it is formed. One resolution may suffice; our needs may be 
such as to require no more, But in order that this resolution 
have sufficient time to bear fruit, it is advisable to repeat it, but 
care must be taken to make it efficacious lest it degenerate into 
a matter of routine. 


The conclusion of the meditation consists in thanking God 
for the graces received and in asking pardon for the negligences 
of which one may have been guilty. The Sub twum may be 
said to invoke on the resolutions the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

To sum up: After placing ourselves in God’s presence, we 
reflect and examine ourselves in the view of some pious sub- 
ject. The considerations give rise to affections and petitions. 
We finally make a resolution and retire, thankful to God for 
the graces received. This method is very simple, and we should 
follow it. We often complain of not knowing how to make 
mental prayer or of not succeeding in this exercise. The rea- 
son is that we do not wish to restrict ourselves to an orderly 
process; and after an insufficient trial we quickly conclude that 
success is impossible of attainment. But in what work or in 
what study is it possible to avoid failure unless some order or 
rule is followed? Meditation has its difficulties, but without 
its practice the interior life cannot be maintained. Generally 
speaking a method is indispensable for beginners. It is not, 
however, necessary that all the acts be produced in one and 
the same meditation, nor need they be formed in their logical 
order. Affections and petitions constitute the essential ele- . 
ments of mental prayer. These acts become most ardent when 
the considerations warm the heart; but we must elicit them as 
soon as they offer themselves, persevere in making them as long 
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as they are forthcoming and reanimate them by pious reflec- 
tions when they begin to grow weak. We must not forget to 
form a resolution and we must endeavor to be faithful in putting 
it into practice, 

After an indeterminate period of time, the length varying 
with different individuals, meditation generally gives place to 
effective prayer. Considerations in this case diminish and tend 
to disappear altogether. This is not due to sloth, caprice or 
preference. But habitual reflection and progress in virtue will 
promptly, speedily and almost spontaneously bring conviction 
and will call forth affections and petitions. One begins to feel 
the advisability of imposing silence on the mind in order to 
allow the heart to speak. This is the case especially in a con- 
templative Order such as ours in which souls are so well nour- 
ished with pious reading. The affections themselves become 
more uniform while at the same time they become more 
abridged and are increased in number. One should avoid con- 
Straint either in deliberately suppressing considerations or the 
varied affections, or in persevering in them despite the attrac- 
tion of grace. In this matter as in all else one must follow 
the guidance of the Divine Will. God’s Will manifests itself 
by attraction and by the appreciable profit accruing to the soul; 
and sometimes by a seeming inability to accomplish aught. The 
soul arrives thus little by little at the prayer of a simple loving 
glance. Our hope is that many of our brethren will pass 
through the searching crucible of passive purifications and will 
taste the sweet repose of the prayer of quiet. God grant that 
some of our members may be raised to the higher degrees of 
-mystic contemplation! 


Let each one devote himself to mental prayer; let him earnest- 
ly implore the grace of continual progress therein, cultivating 
humility, renunciation and obedience, living in silence, recol- 
lection and -heavenly communings, and God’s reward will be 
generous. God, it is true, has various ways of leading us to per- 
fection; and though no one has a right to the graces of mystic 
prayer, yet God liberally grants them to souls that are sufh- 
ciently disposed, And it is an advantage peculiar to our Rule 
that by it souls are prepared for this happy disposition in a 
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very excellent manner. We should never covet visions or revela- © 
tions, but the graces of prayer being the best instruments of 
sanctity, the easy way to perfection may be desired and humbly 
prayed for with a right intention and filial submission. If God 
deigns to grant them to us we must receive them with gratitude, 
and conceal them under the veil of modesty from all except 
our spiritual fathers. We should be confounded at this 
gratuitous choice of God and should remember that perfection 
does not consist in high states of prayer. Perfection requires 
constant reformation of the soul and consists in perfect love 
and obedience. Moreover, if God gives much He requires much 
in return and wishes no one to leave so precious a talent un- 
productive. We must then, by means of these graces of prayer, 
become more humble, more obedient, more zealous for all our 
duties, more devoted to God and to our brethren. Those whom 
God leads by the ordinary ways will obtain a higher place 
than us in heaven if they surpass us in virtue. 


Prayer has its consolations; these are to be estimated by their 
fruits. If their source is natural -sensibility or the artifice of 
the demon they will remain sterile and will lead to pride; when 
they are the outcome of a loving visit from the Holy Spirit 
they make ws generous in fulfilling all our duties. We should 
accept them in this case without avidity or vain complacency, 
and we should be stimulated by this divine visitation to make 
the sacrifices it demands of us and to correspond to God’s good- 
ness by a more complete fidelity. If God withdraws from us 
the light of His consolations we must humble ourselves, crave 
pardon for our negligences which perhaps have saddened Him, 
and we should strive to propitiate Him by applying ourselves 
calmly to prayer and to the virtues of our holy state. 

Many are the illusions that may be apprehended in the ways 
of mental prayer. Let us cite some examples. It is an illusion 
to seek in prayer consolation rather than profit, to prolong this 
exercise indiscreetly when it abounds with spiritual favors, to 
abbreviate it and to yield to uneasiness when one is tried by 
aridity, temptation or scruples. It is an illusion to consider 
prayer of no avail because one cannot note any appreciable 
progress, as also to make no account of all one gives to God 
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when one suffers patiently and when self-love is gradually being 
undermined and deprived of its proper nourishment. It is an 
illusion to set prayer before our regular occupations and obe- 
dience, to continue in it when duty summons us elsewhere, as 
well as to interrupt it, to postpone or omit it under the ground- 
less pretexts of illness, business, studies or employment. It is 
an illusion to aspire to become a man of prayer without purity 
of conscience or while one fosters dissipation of mind, attach- 
ments of the heart or the caprices of self-will. It is an illusion 
to discard method as well as to observe it servilely, to devote 
too much time to considerations as well as to suppress them 
prematurely and to indulge speculative projects that flatter the 
mind while neglecting practical subjects which render us better. 
It is an illusion to dream of visions and revelations, to hope 
for mystic states of prayer without disposing one’s self to re- 
ceive them, to believe one’s self more advanced in such prayer 
than one really is and by reason of this erroneous idea to relax 
in the practice of the monastic virtues and in dependence on 
superiors. The devil can assume the appearance of an angel 
of light. He is never more to be feared than when he insinuates 
himself into the soul by illusions born of vainglory and 
counterfeit piety. 


The main difficulties one encounters in prayer are distrac- 
tions of the mind and dryness of the heart. Distractions arise 
from many causes. There is the devil, inveterate enemy of 
prayer, whose malice leaves no scheme untried to create in us 
a disrelish for prayer or to prevent us from securing its fruits. 
Circumstances of the moment and influences of the season pro- 
duce bodily indispositions that make “due application diffhi- 
cult. ‘Then our natural fickleness, our aversion to restraint, the 
unstableness of our method, or the lack of preparation or of 
patient perseverance, can create difficulties in the practice of 
prayer. In this connection we might also mention preoccupa- 
tions of work, studies, business or employment. ‘These make a 
stronger impression’on the mind inasmuch as ideas pertinent 
to these subjects which eluded our attention when we were 
engaged in them harass our imagination during the recollection 
of prayer. Obstacles are placed also by the habitual dissipation 
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of the senses and of the mind, by curiosity and by useless com- 
munication with creatures; so that when one retires into the 
sanctuary of his heart to pray to his heavenly Father he finds 
established there a host of extraneous thoughts which prevent 
the soul from giving all its attention to God. In fine, sin, tepid- 
ity, inordinate affections and unruly passions form the most 


culpable and most dangerous obstacles. These disorders estrange 


God, dissipate the mind, chill the heart and paralyze the will. 


These are the ordinary causes of distracted prayer; now, what 
are the remedies? First of all, habitual vigilance over one’s self, 
attention to the presence of God and the spirit of mortification. 
These dispositions are indispensable; without them the other 
means would be of little avail. In the next place we must culti- 
vate a high esteem for prayer; and maintain a determined will 
of going to God by this way and a firm resolution of progressing 
in it at any cost, and of rejecting, as soon as we perceive it, every 
thought and every image that would be a hinderance to con- 
stant progress. We must acquire the habit of placing ourselves 
resolutely in the presence of God by contemplating, for in- 
stance, the Tabernacle. We must enter upon our meditation 
diligently and apply our minds to the subject earnestly over- 
coming the irksomeness attendant on the first attempt at recol- 
lection. St. Benedict all absorbed in prayer, St. Stephen and St. 
Bernard dismissing profane thoughts at the door of the church, 
or, better still, the Blessed Virgin adoring her Divine Son, and 
Jesus prostrate in the presence of His Father — these should 
be our ideals and we should pray for a large share of their ad- 
mirable dispositions. If we are faithful in adopting these means 
_ we shall remain calm in the midst of the tumult of the distrac- 
tions with which we may be assailed, since becoming agitated 
would only aggravate the evil; and we shall continue in God's 
presence with deep sentiments of our misery, imploring His 
aid, deporting ourselves with courage and recalling our thoughts 
whenever they wander from the subject of our prayer. If one 
did nothing more during prayer than combat distractions one 
would accomplish the good pleasure of God. In such a case 


God would consider Himself well served. Provided distrac- 


tions are not voluntary either directly or indirectly they cannot 
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be imputed as a sin. They may become even a source of merit. 
In fact we may easily change them into prayer. If we are pursued 
by the remembrance of anything we can humble ourselves, or 
thank God for His mercies or bless Him for having removed 
us from the occasions of sin. We can pray for those persons 
the thought of whom preoccupies us. In a troublesome affair 
or employment we can pray that God may send us His Holy 
Spirit to be with us and to aid us in our work. If we feel 
resentful and agitated we can forgive the objects of these feel- 
ings, we can humble ourselves and accept the suffering, In this 
way a distraction becomes a prayer: a trial promotes the glory 
of God Who permits it, and it redounds to the spiritual ad- 
vantage of him who undergoes it. 

There is another kind of difficulty in prayer which is 
often more trying than distractions, viz: aridities. These 
leave the will cold, inert, without relish for prayer and 
sometimes in a state of extreme desolation. In permitting 
this cross to weigh upon us, whether it be continuous or 
momentary, God tests our fidelity, confounds our pride and 
punishes our negligences. The cross is sometimes but a 
loving device on His part «to induce us to desire Him 
the more ardently, to seek Him the more earnestly and 
thus to find Him with more joy » (*). Our innate weakness or 
the jealousy of the demon is frequently the sole principle of 
dryness. But a truly spiritual man always rises superior to this 
difficulty. He enters into himself and if he discovers that he is 

_ responsible he promptly corrects whatever may be amiss. Nei- 
_ ther is he perturbed for he knows he has no claim to consola- 
| tions; he bears the privation of them patiently and redoubles 
| his efforts to serve God not for the sake of His gifts but solely 
| because of his love for Him. He betakes himself to prayer in 
| time of desolation with the same assiduity as in time of sensible 
| fervor; he bestows on his prayer all the earnestness of which he 
| is capable and strives to draw from it all the fruits which his 
) state of dryness permits. He beseeches the Lord to grant him 
) the unction of His grace; but he at the same time acquiesces in 


(1) Inter Opera S. Bern; Scala Claustr., VIII, 9. 
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the Divine good pleasure, intent on bearing the trial with lov- 
ing confidence. With a willing heart he is happy to be thus able 
to expiate his faults, to amass treasures for heaven and to please 
his Beloved. With his agonizing Lord he humbly adores the 
Will of the Father. After the example of Magdalene under the 
Cross he silently kisses the feet of his good Master. He strikes 
his breast in the penitent attitude of the publican asking God 
to be propitious to a poor sinner, He cries aloud like the blind 
man of Jericho: « Jesus, Son of David have mercy on me »; an’ 
he begs with the faith of the Canaanite woman for the crumbs 
that fall from the children’s table. Some when afflicted by 
aridity venerate in turn the wounds of the Savior; they survey 
the mysteries of the life of Our Lord and of the Blessed Virgin 
and they offer the merits of these to God. They supplicate the 
court of heaven, and they petition especially their Guardian 
Angels and patron saints to pray in their stead. They recall 
the faults which they have so often committed and the favors 
which the Divine Mercy has bestowed on them. Or in fine they 
recite certain vocal prayers slowly as if savoring their sweetness. 


There are days when fatigue, dejection and illness make med- 
itation well-nigh impossible. There are interior states in which 
grace is granted us to contemplate, but not to make use of con- 
siderations. One should not be disturbed at this inability, nor 
should he combat it by violent efforts. One can in this case fix 
his mental gaze tenderly on the subject of the prayer as one 
would contemplate lovingly a beautiful image of Our Lady or 
of one of the saints. Unless God call one to the prayer of si- 
lence one can conceive and utter sentiments of humility, repen- 
tance, submission to God’s Will, confidence and love. One can 
pray for the intentions one has at heart. Then a resolution is 
formed. ‘These acts are made very simply and they may be re- 
peated either in the same words or in various formulas as long 
as one needs occupation. We may also use a book and read 
meditatively, or keep our eyes lovingly fixed on the Tabernacle 
and speak to our Lord as if we beheld Him in person. If all 
else fails we can survey the daily exercises and observe the faults 
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we commit. We can then enkindle the flame of our zeal and con- 
fine ourselves for the moment to this anticipated examination 
returning to the prayer proper during the day. All this is 
praiseworthy; it is sufficient to do the best we can and endeavor 
to derive the best possible results from the trying situation. 
But we must be on our guard against losing courage in face of 
the difficulties or against despondency when we feel powerless 
and insensible: nourishment partaken of even without an appe- 
tite is none the less strengthening. Moreover, God is satisfied 
with our good will. He understands our desires even though 
we are not able to express them. We are in fact heard if we 
leave our prayer more humble, more resigned and more deter- 
mined to accomplish our duties. According to St. Teresa not- 
withstanding persistent difficulties « we must never abandon 
prayer; because a time will come when our fidelity will be amply 
rewarded ». 


The soul needs an experienced guide in the ways of mental 
prayer. It should make known everything to this director, the 
manner in which it acts, the graces it receives, the fruits it reaps, 
the obstacles it encounters. It will allow itself to be led with 
the simplicity of a child if it wishes to sail clear of hidden reefs 
and to effect much progress in a short time. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Canonical Office 


Our Fathers made a happy arrangement when they placed the 
Canonical Office of the night after the regular meditation. 
Prayer warms the heart and enkindles the fire with which we 
should be inflamed while chanting the Psalter (*). To borrow 
the words of the Rule the spirit and the voice are then in ac- 
cord (2); we then sing with a contented heart and the soul is 
filled, according to the expression of the Royal Prophet (’). The 
Divine Office is in truth the glory and the consolation of good 
religious who never tire of meditating on its excellence and ad- 
vantages. After the Most Holy Sacrifice it forms the principal 
and the most meritorious of our occupations. It is the Work of 
God. Never shall we understand the depths of grandeur, of 
sanctity and of duty that this name implies. « After Mass (and 
the sacraments) there is not a more precious treasure in the 
Church than the Divine Office. We can derive from it each day 
copious streams of grace. ... A multitude of private prayers 
are not of so much worth as a single prayer of Breviary () » 
The Office is not merely our personal prayer; it is the public 
and official prayer of the Order and of the Church. We are the 
representatives of the people at the Office. It is in their name 
that we glorify God, make amends for the forgetfulness of man, 
appease the divine Justice, implore mercy and return God 
thanks for His gifts. “The Office is heaven’s apprenticeship on 


) Psal. XXXVIII, 4. 

) Holy Rule, XIX. 

)} Peal. LAI, -6: 

) S. Lig. Opus. Asc., III, 817. 
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earth and the echo of the chants of eternity. Jesus presides in 
the choir from the silence of the Tabernacle. The angels come 
down to our midst; they have been seen singing the psalms in 
ecstatic transports with the religious. The presence of the Divine 
Majesty and of the heavenly court is suggested to us in the Rule 
as a cogent motive of fervor ‘). The memorable vision of our 
holy Father St. Bernard is well known. He saw angels dis- 
persed among the religious during the Office. They wrote in 
letters of gold or of silver, of ink or of water, what each reli- 
gious sang. Many of them wrote nothing. It was revealed to 
the saint that the writing in letters of gold signified the devo- 
tion of the most fervent; that in silver a lower degree of piety. 
The ink typified some good will but little zeal, while the water 
was a figure of the indevotion of a distracted mind. As to those 
who were altogether silent, or who indulged in voluntary sleep, 
or made no effort to keep recollected, the blessed spirits had 
nothing to record; it is the evil spirits that take note of these 
~ delinquencies (*). Our good angels will always be able to write 
in golden or silver characters if we bear in mind that our princes 
are among us in choir: participating in their ministry we should 
imitate their sentiments. Thus from the mouth of infants a per- 
fect praise would proceed (°)- 


To obtain this grace we should recite with fervor the prepar- 
atory prayer, Apert Domine. « Open my mouth, O Lord, to 
bless Thy holy name. Cleanse my heart from vain, evil and 
foreign thoughts. Enlighten my understanding; inflame my af- 
fection », etc. We can then unite ourselves to the intimate dis- 
positions of Our Lord. In the Tabernacle He adores His eter- 
nal Father with the most profound humility in His own name 
and in ours. He praises the Father with incomparable love. 
He is the Model Which we must reproduce; He is the Mediator 
by Whom our prayers must be presented to God in order that 
they may be favorably accepted. He is also the God to Whom 


(1) Holy Rule, XIX. 
(7) Gr. Exord., book II, chap. III. 
(*)- S. Bern. In Cant., VII, 4. 
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‘we offer our adoration. We should offer to the Blessed Trinity 
His infinite homage, uniting to it our own which is so meagre, 
and endeavor to imitate His ideal fervor. It is also an excellent 
method, on the authority of St. Teresa « to represent to our- 
selves Jesus praying in us and with us, and to pray in union with 
Him by His lips and His heart ». When reciting the prayer: 
« Domine in unione illius divinae intentionis y etc., we will pur- 
pose to carry out these pious recommendations. We will then 
formulate our general intentions and single out one in particu- 
lar to animate our piety. Each one can draw up a list of inten- 
tions for the various Offices of the week to suit his pious attrac- 
tions. It is a salutary practice to have recourse to these devices 
after the example of the saints with a view to maintaining re- 
collection. Yet, notwithstanding all the helps we may employ, 
we shall suffer in a measure from our natural inconstancy. In 
order that the wandering of our mind during prayer may not 
be imputable to us it is not sufficient to deplore it, we must 
adopt some means of fixing our attention. 


In the preparatory prayer we ask the grace to recite the Office 
worthily, attentively and devoutly. Worthily. This word signi- 
fies the exterior and interior respect with which we should assist 
at the Office. We have already outlined rules of behavior to be 
observed by novices. They should abide by these rules all their 
lives, ever studying to improve in their observances and spirit. 
But the most determined and the most generous beginning does 
not guarantee that there will be no future negligence. It 
would be advisable, therefore, to examine ourselves frequently 
to ascertain if we carry out faithfully what St. Benedict ordains— 
that we should prefer nothing to the Work of God, that we 
should hasten to the choir as soon as we hear the signal (*), that 
we should assist at the Office with fear and trembling before 
God and His angels (*), and that we should prepare in advance 
what we are to sing or read in order to acquit ourselves of this 


(24 Holy Rule, XLIII. 
(2) Ibid.; XIX. 
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sacred duty in a manner that may edify those present (+). St. 
Bonaventure never read a lesson in choir which he had not 
previously rehearsed. His historians remark that in order to 
preclude distractions he always read his Office from the Breviary. 


He who fears God disregards nothing that can contribute to 
the worthy discharge of the Office, to personal piety, or to the 
edification of others. He assumes a respectful posture, guards 
against roving glances, watches over each of his senses, and keeps" 
his eyes modestly cast down or looks at the Tabernacle unless he 
has to read from the choir books. Unnecessary moving from 
place to place, noisy or overhasty walking, dissipated demeanor, 
ceremonies imperfectly observed—all this he should avoid as 
well as everything that might savor of irreverence towards God 
or might prove an obstacle to the devotion of his brethren. He 
should anticipate the duties he has to fulfil, perform them in 
the spirit of faith, and should provide that he be not taken un- 
awares. He walks noiselessly, opens and shuts the books gently, 
lowers and raises the seats of the stalls in a quiet manner. Pre- 
cautions of this kind entail a trifling sacrifice that will have its 
own merit. ‘The habit of thus fulfilling the Office is easily con- 
tracted and costs but little to preserve; yet the recollection and 
decorum that will result are by no means inconsiderable. 


The Regulations prescribe many bows, genuflections and other 
ceremonies. ‘The Patriarchs and Prophets frequently prostrated 
themselves before God. Our Lord prayed to His Father during 
His dolorous Agony with His face against the earth. The glo- 
rious Queen of heaven has been seen assisting at our Offices in 
choir and making with the brethren the prescribed inclinations; 
while she said to her devoted servants: God receives much glory 
from these acts of homage. Each time you thus bow down to 
earth with holy fear and reverence before the Holy Trinity the 
Powers of heaven tremble and invite one another to praise their 
Creator (*). All the postures in choir have been inspired by the 
most lively piety; thousands of blessed members of our Order 


(1) Ibid., VIII, XXXVIII. 
(*) Gr. Exord., book V, chap. XV. 
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have faithfully observed them. If we do likewise in the same 
spirit of faith they will constitute an exterior homage that will 
form a continual exercise of obedience and of religion. They 
will serve to arouse our langishing souls and to foster those sen- 
timents of reverence, humility and fear,,with which our holy 
Father St. Benedict wishes us to appear before God. We should 
never forget the respect due to His all-holy Presence. We should 
never relax in the attention demanded by so sacred an action, — 
in the humility requisite for a ministry so sublime and in fear 
lest we should not acquit ourselves of it in a worthy manner. A 
religious should habituate himself to treat with God as if he be- 
held Him with his corporal eyes. If the Most Holy Trinity, 
our Lord or His Blessed Mother, appeared to him refulgent 
with glory he would feel the need of annihilating himself. He 
would expel from his heart every disorderly sentiment and 
would forthwith subject his will to the Will of God. His words 
would breathe nothing but faith, love and lowly submission. 
We have not, indeed, a clear vision of the heavenly court, but 
we know they are present, their eyes beholding us, their hearts 
full of mercy, and their ears open to our prayers. We must-re- 
flect on these truths before beginning the Office; and we must 
awaken our belief in the presence of such august personages 
when we bow down at the Gloria Patri, at the Ave Maria, and 
when we pass before the Blessed Sacrament. ~ 


With respect we should combine attention, of which there are 
three kinds—the first is application of the mind to the words 
lest mistakes be made; the second when attention is paid to the ~ 
meaning of the words; the third when attention is directed to 
God. To satisfy the obligation of the Breviary attention to the 
proper pronunciation of the words, together with the intention ~ 
of honoring God is sufficient. This attention_to the words is 
perfect when we pronounce distinctly, completely, without in- 
terruption, observing due order and respect. Distinctly, neither 
too hastily nor drawling, observing the pauses and articulating 
with clearness. Completely, omitting nothing that should be 
said and not trusting too much to our memory. Without inter- 
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ruption, unless one is reasonably prevented. Weariness or lev- 
ity would not be a sufficient reason to cease our efforts. Observ- 
ing due order, at least substantially, saying what should be said 
without inversion or substitution; at the times prescribed by the 
Regulations, neither anticipating nor postponing unless there 
should be justifiable reasons; and in the proper manner, ob- 
serving the rubrics and rules. Finally with due respect, that is, 
with the modesty and gravity required by the Divine Majesty. 

The Divine Office is a message which we deliver in the name 
of the Church before its God and its King. He willingly listens 
in behalf of her even though we may not understand the mean- 
ing of what we read. Attention to the sense is not therefore 
indispensable, but it is very desirable. It arrests the mind, ex- 
cites devotion, and offers us a delightful variety of beautiful 
thoughts and pious sentiments. We should, therefore, endeavor 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the liturgical text. Anyone 
can by the use of translations and commentaries sufficiently well 
understand the psalms to follow the general sense. 


Attention to God. is still more desirable. The simplest way 
to maintain this attention is to follow the text of the Office, ap- 
propriating to ourselves the pious affections therein expressed. 
In this way the prayer of the Church becomes ours agreeably to 
the counsel St. Augustine gives us in the well-known words: « If 
the psalm supplicates, do thou also: if it laments, lament thou 
likewise: if it returns thanks, or expresses fear, conceive the like 
sentiments » (*). But the Royal Prophet did not speak in his 
own name merely. Being a figure and oracle of the Messias he 
announced Jesus Christ Whose name is the last word in the 
Holy Scriptures and Who has consummated their entire mean- 
ing. It is consequently the good Master Whom we must seek 
and adore in the psalms, It is to His Sacred Person and to His 
sublime mission that we must eventually refer their signification. 
It is to this Divine Psalmist that we must always unite ourselves, 
praying with Him, lamenting with Him, praising and fearing 


(‘) St. Aug., in Psal. 50, 
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with Him, and rejoicing with Him. In fine, the Divine Office, 
being the prayer of the Church, we must not consider it as Our 
individual prayer. It is in the name of the Church and in be- 
half of all souls that we offer to God our acts of adoration and 
our thanksgiving, and beg His mercy and new favors. 

We are at liberty to make our own all the pious sentiments 
expressed in the liturgical text, to confine our choice to such as 
specially appeal to us, or to add others as our devotion may sug- 
gest. We can devote to the material part of the Office such at- 
tention merely as is necessary for the good execution of the 
psalmody and the due observance of the ceremonies, reserving 
our interior application for some pious reflection. ‘Thus one 
will look lovingly at Jesus in the Tabernacle, or will dwell rev- 
erently on the thought of the Presence of God, contemplating 
tenderly the object of a feast or some mystery of Our Lord’s life. 
Another will weep over his faults, thank the Almighty Giver of 
all good things, reflect on the virtues he wishes to acquire or on 
the shortcomings he desires to correct; or he prays for the 
Church, the Order or other intentions. We can fancy ourselves 
in the stable at Bethlehem or in the lowly house of Nazareth. 
We can follow our loving Master in the course of His public 
life, on the way to Calvary, ‘etc., provided that these different 
methods do not require too tense an application of the mind, 
and that they are quickened by pious affections borrowed from 
the psalms, from a feast, from our personal devotion or trom 
the intentions recommended to our prayers. 

A method highly recommended by reason of its excellence 
and its relative facility consists in meditating or tenderly contem- 
plating the Passion. The hour of Matins is intended to honor 
our Lord’s agony and seizure in the Garden of Olives. Prime 
commemorates the outrages He received in the house of Annas 
and of Caiphas; Tierce, His condemnation; Sext, His Crucifix- 
ion; None, His last sigh; Vespers, His being taken down from 
the Cross; Compline, His burial. The Passion of Jesus is the 
great book of Christians, The reading of it is easy and always 
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profitable. Now, it can be truly said that the Psalter is the in- 
troduction to this book. In fact many of the psalms refer wholly 
or in part to the Passion. It is not difficult to meditate on or 
contemplate this subject during the Office. We simply direct 
our attention repeatedly to the suffering Redeemer. In this 
we are assisted by the harmony which we perceive between 
prophecy and history. We can also form a series of the mysteries 
of the Passion with the principal circumstances attendant on 
each. ‘Thus in a measure we perform in spirit a Way of the 
Cross during the Office. We imagine a series of tableaux which 
we may contemplate while reciting the Pater Noster or a psalm. 
Others identify themselves with the Church, which prays by 
their lips. At the first Nocturn these consider the profound 
adoration, the ardent love of the Church Triumphant; at the 
second Nocturn they hearken to the sighs of the Church Suffer- 
ing; and at the third they view the Church Militant encom- 
passed by perils, in sore need of manifold graces, employing its 
religious day and night as its mediators with God. At Lauds 
they recount the praise that every creature addresses to God and 
they add to it their own praise. ‘They act in a similar manner 
at the other Hours. Some again make of this interior occupa- 
tion a continuous meditation; others devote themselves to affec- 
tive prayer or to a simple contemplative glance. Every one 
should avoid excessive mental effort and whatever might prove 
a hindrance to the good execution of the chant and due observ- 
ance of the ceremonies, . 


In addition to respect and attention we must aim at devo- 
tion. Attention alone would be a mere application of the 
mind. Devotion is that disposition of the heart and of the will 
which inspires us with a loving zeal for the service of God. We 
are perfectly devout at the Office, if we betake ourselves to it 
joyfully, feeling happy and honored at being invited by the 
Lord to sing His praises; if we attract to ourselves the Holy 
Spirit by the fervor of our preparation; if by pious affections 
and heartfelt supplications we do our utmost to remain united 
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to God during the entire Office. In fine, our devotion is genuine 
if we leave the Office armed with fresh courage to perform our 
duties more perfectly and with readiness to undergo all sacrifices. 
Facility, consolations and enthusiasm may wane, but genuine 
devotion far from abating only grows stronger by reverses. How- 
soever multiplied distractions may become and howsoever per- 
sistently they may continue, as long as they are involuntary they 
are free from all culpability. Fidelity in preventing distractions, 
exactitude in rejecting them, are marks of a fervent spirit. Arid- 
ity proves a stimulus to inflame our zeal; we humble and accuse 
ourselves for having given occasion to it. We do all in our 
power to awaken our piety by the remembrance of the graces we 
have received, by the example of our brethren, by the thought 
of the recompense and chastisements of the other life. We unite 
ourselves to our agonizing Savior abandoned by His Father. 
And, instead of our cold and unfeeling heart, we offer His Sa- 
cred Heart burning with love in the Tabernacle, together with 
the acts of adoration of the Angels and of all fervent souls. 
Thus we can give more glory to God by our sighs of desolation 
than perhaps would be possible by the joys of sensible devotion. 
But if the desolation should become extreme we can at least 
suffer with submission, preserve patience in our efforts, with- 
draw from our prayer in a more humble frame of mind; and 
thus gain a very decided advantage. Temptations will some- 
times assail us during the Office: the demon, jealous of the glory 
we render to God and of the merit we are acquiring, would wish 
to deprive us of fervor and peace. This should not in the least 
disturb us. He Whose praises we are celebrating is interested, 
so to say, in protecting us, and we can be assured that we are 
' preserved from offending God at so sacred a duty and in so holy 
a place. Let us then be wholly intent on the Work of God and 
despise the temptations, which will prove more useful than de- 
trimental to us. They will serve to excite devotion and will af- 
ford us occasions of practising interior acts of virtue, e.g., of pa- 
tience, abnegation, obedience and charitable forbearance. They 
never fail to gain us additional merit. : 
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In a private recitation of the Office we should assume a kneel- 
ing posture (*) as far as possible, observe the designated time for 
each of the hours, and recite them with as much respect, atten- 
tion and devotion as if we were in choir. It is the same God 
Whom we honor in both cases; and the public prayer of the 
Church is equally important wheresoever it is offered. 


Our lay brethren might perhaps be tempted to envy the con- 
solations which the choir religious enjoy at the Office. ‘These 
consolations, it is true, are inestimable. But everything is com- 
mon to all the members of a family, We work by the hands of 
our lay brethren and they sing by our voice. ‘There are differ- 
ent ranks and duties in our communities but there is but one 
body and one soul. The difference in merit is due to the more 
or less perfect dispositions. « He whose love is more ardent y, 
says St. Augustine, « offers more acceptable praise » (*). On one 
occasion, during Matins on the feast of the Assumption, a lay 
brother, who was all alone in a grange deprived of the happi- 
ness of assisting at the Office, united himself most heartily with 
the prayers and chanting of the community as he recited the 
Paters and Aves. St. Bernard declared in Chapter that this lay 
brother had given more glory to God and to Mary than did a 
one else in the community (° ). 


(‘) Holy Rule, Ch. L. — Reg. of Lay Brothers, 85. 
(7) S. August., Ep. 120. 
(°) Gr. Exord., book IV, chap. XIII. Menol. Feb. 24. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Matins and Lauds 


When the Cistercian rises to celebrate the Office of Matins and 
Lauds he is perhaps the only religious whose Rule summons him 
to choir at that hour. Other Orders begin the divine psalmody 
towards midnight, but when this regular exercise is completed 
they return to rest during the hours that precede daybreak. We 
it is who are deputed by the Church to fill this interval, so that 
the divine praise may never be interrupted. We have received 
the mission to watch and pray while all nature is reposing. We 
are therefore the sole accredited organs of the public prayer of 
the Church during these hours. Could there be a more cogent 
motive to excite our fervor? 


In the Garden of Olives our Beloved Jesus, burdened with 
all the sins of men, is oppressed and sorrowful even to death un- 
der this crushing weight of iniquity. He is well nigh annihilated 
at the view of the innumerable outrages offered to His Father. 
_ He weeps with tears of blood over the sad havoc wrought by sin, 
over the sufferings of His friends and at the ingratitude and per- 
dition of the wicked. But under this oppressive sorrow, great 
as the sea, He remains lovingly submissive and ready for any 
sacrifice. While He is in agony the Apostles slumber. An armed 
band comes to seize Him. Judas betrays Him by a kiss. Jesus 
gives a display of His power by prostrating His enemies to the 
ground. He then yields Himself as a voluntary Victim and al- 
lows Himself to be led amid countless outrages before unjust 
judges, The Apostles abandon Him; Peter is about to deny 
Him, and false witnesses to calumniate Him. The princes of 
the nation desire His ruin. He is buffeted; He becomes the jest 
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ot vile scofters. Yet Jesus offers no other defence than to insist 
on His mission. He then enshrouds Himself in protound silence, 
adoring the merciful Will of His Father and offering Himselt 
unreservedly for the sacrifice. ‘he glory of God and the salva- 
tion of our souls required that « one man should die for the peo- 
ple y. In the presence of such extravagance of love can a reli- 
gious refrain from pouring out his soul in effusions of wonder, 
adoration, repentance and zeal? 

With a view to offering to God more worthy homage we can at 
the Jnvitatory unite ourselves in turn to Our Lord, to His Blessed 
Mother, to the choirs of Angels, to the Saints and particularly to 
the saint whose feast we are celebrating. We can also pray in 
union with the Church on earth or with the souls in Purgatory. 
If we prefer a less complicated method we can look at the ‘Vaber- 
nacle, adore the Divine Master and unite ourselves with Him, or 
we can dwell on the object of the mystery commemorated by the 
feast. : 

If such be our attraction we can strive to follow in detail the 
sense of the psalms or direct our attention to the main idea, re- 
newing our fervor when we bow at the Gloria Patri. ‘he lessons 
invest the Office with much interest by the salutary instructions 
they embody and the beautiful sentiments they contain. ‘The 
pious soul derives profit from these lessons and does not consider 
that the trouble is too great if on the previous evening he pre- 
pares them in order thus to arrive at their better understanding. 
The Te Deum merits particular attention, While reciting this 
hymn we have a precious opportunity for renewing our fervor. 
In the celebrated visions of St. Bernard (’) in which he beheld 
the heavenly spirits mingled with the religious inciting them to 
perform the Work of God devoutly, the Angels seemed to be 
more astir at the singing of.the Te Deum in order that it might 
be chanted with all the devotion possible. It is also related (? 
that in a certain church of our Order a holy soul beheld heaven 
unveiled during the Te Deum and the different choirs of the 


(1) Gr. Exord., book II, chap. III & IV. 
(2) Caesar., Dial. Dist. VIII. c. XC. 
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Blessed descending in turn as the religious invoked them. First ~ 
the Angels chanted the Sanctus with the choir; then the Apos- 
tles, the Prophets, and, in turn, the Martyrs. All praised and 
blessed the Lord with such transports of love that the sanctuary 
became a veritable Paradise. If we only possessed the deep pi- 
ety of our Fathers what glory we should render to God by our 
sacred chant, and what joy we should afford the entire heavenly 
Court! Let us then address humble prayer to all the saints of 
the Order to obtain for us this grace. The Rule prescribes that 
the Gospel at Matins should be heard with reverential attitude. 
When we answer, Amen, we openly profess our faith in theWord 
of God and declare our intention of contormung our lives to its 
teaching by the performance of good works. In fine, remember- 
ing that the solemn benediction by our Abbots is a sacramental, 
we should excite in our hearts sentiments of compunction in 
order thus to receive the full benefit of the blessing given at the 
conclusion of Matins. By virtue of these pious movements of 
contrition and love this blessing will obtain for us remission of 
our venial faults especially such as we may have committed in 
choir. : 
Matins, the Office of the night, represents the sad state of 
darkness to which sin reduced man. Lauds, on the contrary, ‘is 
the prayer of the aurora, the prayer of the Resurrection. The 
psalms which compose the Office of Lauds abound in expres- 
sions of joy, gratitude, benediction and praise. We should en- 
deavor to enter into these sentiments and by a holy ardor to sur- 
mount fatigue which may easily occur at the end of the night 
Office. Our Regulations require us to sing the Benedictus with 
more than the customary solemnity. We should then open our 
hearts to the effusions of love, joy and gratitude, blessing the 
Lord Who has shown in our regard His boundless mercy; Who 
has visited and ransomed His people at the price of His blood. 
We were lost in a lamentable shipwreck and it is to Him we are 
indebted for eternal salvation. We should then render Him 
homage with our entire being, offering ourselves to serve Him 
in justice and holiness every day of our lives. The concluding 
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words of this canticle announce the mission of St. John the 
Baptist, the patron and model of solitaries, whom the Order of 
Citeaux has ever held in special veneration. We should entreat 
the Holy Baptist to prepare the way of the Lord in our souls and 
obtain for us the grace to persevere with love in our ways of pen- 
ance. At the end of Lauds he who presides in choir recites the 
Pater in an audible voice. The same is done at Vespers. Dis- 
edification and misunderstandings can be found even in a mon- 
astery. Ihe Holy Rule (*) thus specially invites us twice a day 
to lay aside every feeling of rancor and revenge, to pardon others 
as we wish Our Lord to pardon us. When we answer, Sed libera 
nos a malo, to the prayer of the Superior, we acquiesce in that 
invitation and promise God that we will forgive the grievances 
caused us by our brethren in order that He may forgive ours. 

Before leaving the choir we recite the Angelus; a practice as 
glorious for Mary as it is touching for us. This prayer reminds 
us of the Incarnation of the Word and of the Divine Maternity 
of Mary, the greatest event in the world’s history and the source 
of all graces. The Church enriches this prayer with many in- 
dulgences. We say it on the knuckles, a posture of the most 
humble respect. With a view to banish routine and to infuse 
into this prayer a tender devotion, we can at the first versicle 
honor the infinite charity of God the Father Who gives us His 
Son; at the second we can thank Mary for her consent and con- 
gratulate her on her joys; at the third we can adore Our Lord 
in the bosom of His Mother and request through the merits 
of His passion to share in the glory of His Resurrection. 

The interval that follows the night office is allotted by the 
Rule to the study of the psalms and is appointed by the Regu- 
lations for celebrating or assisting at private masses. We shall 
speak elsewhere of the Holy Sacrifice and of Holy Communion. 
With regard to the psalms it is advisable to learn all one can 
about them and to become specially conversant with those that 
are in more frequent use. We should endeavor to understand 
the literal meaning of the psalms and we should make our study 


(1) Chap., XIII. 
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of them subservient to piety; because the psalmody is the prin- 
cipal occupation of each of our days. 

A good religious who fosters his devotion by frequent and pi- 
ous meditation on the psalms finds in them his delight and has 
no difficulty in keeping his mind fervently occupied at the Di- 
vine Office. No part of the day is more favorable for this study 
than these first hours, when the mind is disposed for reflection 
when the great silence invests the early morning with a certain 
religious character and forms, in a measure, a continuation of 
the Office. . 

Our lay brethren are engaged at such work as occupies the 
hands but allows the mind to be free; such was the practice of 
the ancient anchorites. If a pious book be read to these breth- 
ren they listen with reverent attention, and thus keep their soul 
raised to God and acquire for their work additional merit. 
Otherwise they observe perfect silence and strive to combine 
with the action of Martha the contemplation of Mary. Both the 
choir religious and the lay brethren should employ this last 
part of the night as obedience directs and should guard against 
interior indolence which would deprive them of the fruits of 
their watching. The great silence should be wholly devoted to 
prayer. In the service of God we cannot afford to lose a moment. 
Moreover, fidelity in employing these first hours piously will 
bring a blessing on the rest of the day. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Prime and Chapter 


Jesus bruised with blows, covered with spittle and laden with 
insults had passed the night in a vile prison. At the hour of 
Prime He was already condemned by the princes of the Jewish 
nation. Bound like a malefactor, He was led amid all kinds of 
opprobrium to Pilate’s tribunal where false accusations were 
preferred against Him. The governor sent Him to Herod who, 
taking Him for an imbecile, had Him clad in a white robe as a 
sign of mockery and sent Him back to Pilate amid the jeers of 
the mob. Outrages were heaped upon Him, all of which the 
adorable Victim accepted in silence happy to glorify His Father 
thereby and to save our souls. Can we be so pusillanimous as 
to receive with a bad grace our chapters and the other humilia- 
tions of the cloister? Two days later at this same hour of Prime 
angels will proclaim to the holy women the joys of the Resur- 
rection. ‘Thus also will he be glorified who humbles himself 
with Jesus. 

The Office of Prime is a beautiful morning prayer. We should 
appropriate the pious thoughts contained in its various parts 
and make of them the preparation for a day of perfect service. 
We should pray during the hymn that God may enable us to 
control our tongue, to cover our eyes with the veil of modesty, 
to preserve our hearts pure, to check the extravagance of the 
passions and to humble the pride of the flesh by temperance, so 
that when evening comes we may give glory to God for having 
preserved us from the stains of sin. To accomplish fully the 
Divine Will, always equitable and just, is the means of finding 
life, wisdom and joy. The hundred and eighteenth psalm is 
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one continuous outpouring of a heart that fervently loves the 
Divine Will, and expresses this love in pious aspirations, in at- 
testations of respect and avowals of attachment. ‘The heart is 
unceasingly professing the ardor that consumes it to conform to 
this holy Will; it expresses its desire of seeing the Divine Will 
known, loved and accomplished by the whole world; and it can- 
not conceal the grief which the transgressors of God’s law cause 
it nor the hatred which it bears for sin, We should desire there- 
fore, to accomplish at every instant of the day, and with special 
purity of intention, the adorable Will of God. The Little Chap- 
‘ter tells us with majestic simplicity that to God alone, the im- 
mortal King of ages, are due honor and glory. The undertak- 
ing is arduous, the obstacles many and great. Hence we call 
upon Christ to arise and help us for the honor of His name that 
we may not be betrayed into any fault, but that our thoughts, 
our words and our actions may ever tend to the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the Divine Will. 

The Office of Prime consists of two distinct parts: the first 
is chanted in the church with the solemnity proper to the feast; 
the second takes place in the Chapter Room and invaribly in 
the ferial tone. Anticipating the sacrifices and trials of the day 
we might fear lest our strength could not cope with the difficul- 
ties; but the reading of the Martyrology encourages us by repre- 
senting to us the labors of the Apostles, the constancy of the 
Martyrs, the faith of the Confessors, the purity of the Virgins, 
the heroism of the ancient Solitaries. This furnishes us with a 
practical proof that sanctity is always and everywhere possible: 
the grace of God is ever all-powerful; His mercy is boundless. 
Our brethren in heaven have experienced our trials, our com- 
bats and at times our failings. ‘They repose in an ocean of 
bliss; they show us their palms and they sustain us by their 
prayers. The thought of so countless a multitude of generous 
souls encourages us to follow their lead to sanctity and spurs us 
on with the reflection: Why should not I do in this paradise of 
the cloister, so lavishly supplied with grace, what many men, 
women and children do in the world? We shall then return 
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thanks to God for having crowned their holy lives by happy 
deaths; and we shall entreat the Blessed Virgin and all the 
saints to intercede for us with the Lord that He may bring us to 
salvation as He so mercifully did in the case of our departed 
brethren. We shall pray the Lord Himself to cast a glance of 
mercy on the works of His hands, on the father and on the chil- 
dren; to direct and sanctify, to rule and govern, this present day, 
our hearts and our bodies, our senses, our words and our ac- 
tions, according to His holy law and unto the faithful accom- 
plishment of His Will, so that both now and for ever we may 
obtain deliverance and salvation. 


Our holy Father St. Benedict (*) and the Regulations (*) di- 
rect that the invitator should chant a passage of the Rule and 
that the Superior should explain it. The time could not be 
more opportune, because it is the Rule that should direct all 
the actions of the day and because their merit depends on its 
faithful observance. This passage forms in some sense a part of 
the Office and this fact invests it with a more venerable character. 
It is worthy of note also that the first use of words after the great 
silence is devoted to the explanation of the Holy Rule. This 
circumstance is significant and it should serve as a strong mo- 
tive urging us to listen each day with a fervent spirit of faith and _ 
piety. But to rest content with this is not the mark of a zealous 
religious; he does more. He frequently reads this golden book; 
he meditates on it; he makes of it his spiritual directory. He 
loves the Holy Rule, nourishes himself spiritually with its con- 
tents, and in a sense devours it; because it is there that he learns 
the Divine Will regarding himself and discovers the sure means 
of pleasing God. What applies to the word of God is applied 
also to the Rule; one who is faithful in practicing its teaching 
is never weary of listening to it. A dislike for the Rule would 
be a dangerous symptom. We must then read it in private and 
listen to it in Chapter with an ever increasing attention and do- 
cility as knowing that our life will end before we have attained 


(1) Holy Rule, LXVI. 
(7) N°, 336. 
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* 
to a complete understanding of it and before we have put it into 
perfect practice in our daily life. We answer « Deo Gratias » 
at the end of the reading in order to thank God for manifesting 
His Will to us and to pray Him earnestly to enable us to fulfil 
it in every detail. 

After the explanation of the Holy Rule comes the Chapter of 
faults. These two observances are equally useful. The one in- 
structs us regarding the prescriptions of the Rule, the other rec- 
tifies its infractions. The most edifying communities, says St. 
Bonaventure, are not those in which no faults are committed, — 
there are none such in this world — but those in which the mem- 
bers are shielded against evil and in which no one sins with im- 
punity (*). Just as the saints know their shortcomings the more 
clearly and confess their sins all the more sincerely as they ad- 
vance in perfection, so a monastery progresses spirtually in pro- 
portion as breaches of regularity are the more promptly avowed, 
proclaimed, punished and corrected. This consideration should 
heighten our esteem for the Chapter. We should form our 
estimate not according to the sensitiveness of nature but in the 
light of faith. We shall find in Chapter a tribunal before which 
humility confesses, charity accuses, mercy judges, and repen- 
tance calls for expiation which acquires merit for a fault fre- 
quently indeliberate. Defections thus redound to the profit of 
virtue and the authority of the Rule gains additional vigor. 

There are three principal dispositions which secure for us the 
fruit of the Chapter of faults. The first is the conviction that 
humiliations are indispensable for expiating our faults, for imi- 
tating Jesus Christ, for arriving at a true knowledge of ourselves, 
and for attaining humility without which we cannot advance 
in perfection or maintain our acquired degree of virtue. The 
second disposition consists in regarding fraternal charity as one 
of our most essential duties, and in being convinced that the 
unreserved and public manner in which our Order practices it 
in Chapter, is the best adapted to our needs and the most useful 


(1) S. Bon., De sex alis, 1. 
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for our communities. The third disposition is habitually to 
abide among our own thoughts and to watch at all times over 
our actions, in order thus to discover our shortcomings and to 
realize the justice of proclamations and of the reprimands to 
which they give occasion. While going to Chapter we should 
pray for humility, charity and other virtues which may render 
it of service to us. 

We accuse ourselves in Chapter of exterior faults in violation 
of the Rule, the Constitutions, the customs of the house and the 
publicly known will of the first superior. With regard to inter- 
ior faults, sins properly so-called, St. Benedict warns us to reserve 
them for the tribunal of Penance '). These therefore are dis- 
closed to the confessor and to him alone, One, however, is free 
to manifest them to the Superior or the Father-Master, together 
with the state of one’s conscience with a view to obtaining spirit- 
ual direction. Nevertheless, the interior sin may have been ac- 
companied by external circumstances, such as manifestations of 
impatience or anger, contentious words, criticism or murmuring, 
refusal to obey, or other similar excesses, which in the interest of 
monastic edification should be proclaimed in Chapter. In this 
event we accuse ourselves of the external fault and reserve the 
internal culpability for sacramental Confession. 

The Chapter is the image of the General Judgment. It is the 
Sovereign Judge Whom we must behold in the person of the 
superior when we come to his feet to accuse ourselves publicly 
of any fault. Our motive should be to appease God, to obtain 
His pardon and to repair any disedification we may have caused. 
We assume therefore a humble posture as befits a culprit in the 
presence of his supreme Judge. We accuse ourselves in a modest 
but intelligible tone of voice and in a few simple and ingenuous 
words. A hypocrite will gladly confine his accusation to faults 
already known; but we, on the contrary, in the presence of God 
Who knows all things, will declare both those violations of Rule 
which our brethren have witnessed and those which have been 
committed in secret. We should do so without ostentation, in 


(1) Holy Rule, VII, 5. 
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a spirit of candor which neithe: exaggerates, excuses, nor dis- 
guises. A true penitent confesses his faults in a spirit of humble 
sorrow and with a firm purpose of amendment. He receives 
proclamations with a good grace, willingly accepts the repri- 
mands and penances, and considers himself fortunate at being 
able on such easy terms to repair the injury done to God, the 
bad example given to,his brethren, the injury inflicted on regu- 
lar discipline and the loss caused to his own soul. 

When the accusations are over proclamations are held. In 
this matter our holy Father St, Bernard gives the following ad- 
monition : « Let no one overlook vices; let no one shut his eyes 
when faults are to be seen; let no one plead : Am I my brother's 
keeper? Let no one prove himself indifferent but let him be on 
the alert as far as in him lies, when he sees regularity falling 
into disrepute and discipline becoming relaxed. It would be 
tantamount to conniving at disorder to remain silent when one 
can prevent it. We know that the same chastisement awaits him 
who does evil as him who allows it to be done y (*). The Rule 
is Our common patrimony. The faults of one have a baneful 
influence on all by weakening discipline. No one can be a dis- 
interested spectator when the sanctification of one’s brethren is 
in question. To proclaim is one of the most important duties 
in our Order. He who neglects it without a justifying reason 
injures himself by his disobedience, injures the community by 
his indifference and injures the delinquent by a false charity. 
He expects others to practice the same indulgence towards him- 
self as he displays towards them. He is, therefore, far from 
being perfect in the spirit of regularity and consequently in the 
religious spirit. Our Fathers held this point of rule in great 
regard. ‘They carried it out with so much truth, discretion and 
_charity, that their proclamations could not be attributed to any 
unworthy motive; nor did they produce any feeling of estrange- 
ment or rancor. 

The same qualities should animate our proclamations. I. — 
Prudence, If one of our brethren has committed a grave fault 


(1) S. Bern., Serm, de Nat. S. Joan, Bap.. 9. 
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which has given scandal, we should inform the superior in_pri- | 
vate. He will tell us whether the culprit should be proclaimed 
in Chapter. If it is probable that a proclamation will be re- 
ceived with a bad grace it is better to postpone it to a more op- 
portune occasion, unless it be necessary to take immediate mea- 
sures lest the evil grow worse. 2.—A supernatural intention 
which aims only at the good of souls and God’s glory. Away 
then with human respect, personal preference, considerations 
of friendship and of employment and other such futile mo- 
tives! We should never proclaim for personal grievances and 
still less should our action be dictated by passion. 3. — Charity 
in the manner. One should exert all the tact, moderation, calm- 
ness and affability possible, and should make the proclamation 
in a few words without any comment, avoiding, both in the 
tone of voice and in the choice of words, everything that could 
offend the individual proclaimed or expose him to derision. 
We should correct and not wound. Our intention should be to 
perform an act of fraternal charity; and in order to do this we 
must foster kindness in our heart and have words of peace on 
our lips. 4.— Justice above all. We should pay no regard to 
suspicions, doubts and hearsay. We should proclaim those 
faults only, which we ourselves have witnessed, exercising care 
not to exaggerate or misrepresent. When pointing out the 
fault we should beware of interpreting the intention. God 
alone can judge the heart. An action may appear reprehensible 
from our point of view and yet be commendable and even mer- 
itorious before God. ‘The community which depends -so much 
- on example has the right and the duty to eliminate what is 
externally irregular, while at the same time, it respects the in- 
tentions of the delinquents. “This procedure is sufficient for the — 
maintainance of discipline and the authority of the Rule. 5. — 
Humility. his virtue is the sister of justice. It renders us sym- 
pathetic towards others and discovers to us the little progress we 
make notwithstanding so many sincere resolutions and generous: 
efforts to amend. Moreover do we not labor under the same de- 
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‘fect as our neighbor? We see the mote in his eye and the beam 
in our own escapes our notice. , 


How are we to receive proclamations? With that spirit of 
faith which reveres each of our brethren as the instrument of 
Providence. God it is Who abases us in order to make us hum- 
ble. Without this grace from above we might be insensible to 
many faults to which we are amenable. The good Master 
opens our eyes and furnishes us with an opportunity of spiritual 
advancement. The manner in which we accept the trial indi- 
cates the worth of our virtue. Jesus before His judges is the 
Ideal Whom we should strive to imitate (*). Accused by an in- 
sensate mob and adoring the just Will of His Father, though a 
victim of man’s most glaring injustice, He confesses by His si- 
lence that He deserves all manner of humiliations because He 
assumed the burden of our sins and their atonement. He thus 
exemplifies with what humility, with what interior and exterior 
tranquillity, we should receive our chapters. We should feel 
confounded at being such defective copies of a perfect Model. 
He was Innocence Itself. We, who are in so many ways guilty, 
are treated rather with clemency than with severity: If we be 
tempted to think that the proclamation is unwarranted or that it 
exaggerates facts let us be assured that it is but a trivial atone- 
ment for so many other faults of which we could accuse our- 
selves and which the Divine Justice has graciously condoned. If 
we carefully examine our conscience in the light of this procla- 
mation and of the sentiments it occasions we shall perhaps dis- 
cover that we are more culpable than we had supposed. 


A lay brother at Clairvaux, remarkable for his mildness of 
temper and for sanctity, used to pray for those who proclaimed 
him regardless of the justice of the proclamation. May his ex- 
ample, formerly imitated in his monastery, become a universal 
practice in our houses at the present day! The Exordium of 
Citeaux which recounts this incident adds the following reflec- 
tion: « Since the devotion and humility of this brother have been 


(1) S. Bern., Doctrina. 
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so pleasing to God and so commendable to men what account 
will those who act in a contrary manner have to render on the 
day of judgment? A proclamation causes them to become agi- 
tated. ‘They give vent to their feelings in words of complaint 
and murmuring; they can scarcely dissimulate their rancor 
against those who have proclaimed them, and in the spirit of 
resentment they eagerly await an opportunity of proclaiming 
their brethren with all the exaggeration of which they are capa- 
ble (*)». Pride which retaliates is a mark of weak virtue; in 
fact, it is much more humiliating than any proclamation. It 
converts into poison a most salutary remedy. For our part, we 
will imitate with the aid of grace this good brother and we will 
pray earnestly for those who will have the charity to proclaim 
us, because they are our best friends. Even though they should 
make use of intemperate language we ought to credit them with 
a good intention. Even such a proclamation will redound to 
our benefit if we receive it in the proper disposition. We should 
quaff the bitter but salutary draught of the humiliation in what- 
ever vessel it may be presented and from whose hand soever it 
may be offered. Our humble forbearance will encourage the 
community to continue its kind service towards us. Every mem- 
ber will contribute his aid to rid us of our defects. But by re- 
senting the proclamation we retain our failings and become 
dangerously entangled in the meshes of pride. 


We should be slow to proclaim one by whom we have 
been ourselves proclaimed even though his conduct might 
be irregular. The true religious spirit requires that we 
set a high value on proclamations even though at times it 
may be advisable to omit them. To make no effort to 
correct faults pointed out to us would be culpable negli- 
gence or manifest pride. Inadvertance may render the fault 
excusable but deliberately to relapse into it would indicate 
real contempt. This would grieve the brother who made 
the proclamation; it would offend the superior who received 


(1) Gr. Exord., P. 4. chap. XX. 
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it and would scandalize the community which formed high 
hopes of our virtue. 

The reprimands of our superiors should be received as 
if they were addressed to us. by God Himself, and we 
should avail ourselves of them with gratitude and docility.. 
Thanks to God’s grace we rarely murmur against cor- 
rection; but it is not an event of rare occurrence that we 
consider ourselves innocent. In our inmost heart we 
cherish the sentiment that we have been wronged, but we 
resolve to suffer the injury patiently and we pardon the unfeel- 
ing offender. This viewpoint is invariably the result of a dan- 
gerous self-love. A soul truly humble learns to know itself by 
examination and prayer. It beholds in itself a world of misery 
concealed even from the eye of its most exacting critic. In- 
stead of taking offence such a soul would consider that it was 
treated with mildness. It would also be suspicious of impress- 
ions to which wounded pride would give rise. How many a 
time has one been obliged to reverse on the morrow a judg- 
ment he had formed the previous day! One should look upon 
it as a defect to seek to excuse himself after the Chapter, to 
utter complaints, to endeavor to ascertain the mind of the 
superiors, and to inquire if these consider him really at fault; 
we may except one who has a manifest right to consult the 
superior, or even when one should make a humble explanation 
to him in private (*). Such conduct would be merely human. 
A good religious may indeed feel troubled or perturbed, but 
he learns from the Divine Master to be meek and humble of 
heart; and by unfeigned submission he finds peace of soul (*)- 
Mofyeover, he has frequently deserved humiliations in the past 
and this proclamation will be to him a valuable spiritual 
treasure if he knows how to utilize it. 

In fine when we neither accuse ourselves, nor proclaim 
another, nor are we ourselves proclaimed, we should not assist 
at Chapter as idle, indifferent spectators. A fervent religious 
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will at such times reflect on his own shortcomings. If he has 
committed the same faults as his brethen he accuses himself 
interiorly with those who do so publicly; he is edified at their 
humility; he applies to himself the reprimands they receive and 
he is resolved to profit by them.  « My brethren y, he says to 
himself, « instead of consulting their natural inclinations ex- 
pose themselves to all the severity of the Rule. And I, perhaps, 
have not the same simplicity in avowing my faults which they 
evince; my sensitiveness obliges my superiors to refrain from 
reproving my infractions of rule. They censure the negligence 
of others. Alas! who is more tepid than I? Others are accused 
of some slight deviations from Rule and I am forced to ad- 
mire their patience and their humility; while the slightest pain 
disheartens me, the least contradiction upsets me, the most tri- 
vial correction casts me down! The penances imposed on them 
should be performed by me. After the example of the ancient 
solitary who considered himself reprehended in the person of 
his neighbor I will apply to myself the reproofs addressed to my 
brethren and I will study to correct my faults and amend my 
conducty. 

The Chapter is the judgment of God on our monastic fail- 
ings. According to the saying of the Apostle, if we judge our- 
selves, we shall not be judged (*). What gratitude do we not 
owe to God for furnishing us with so easy a means of acquiring 
self-knowledge, of repairing our faults and of escaping the rig- 
ors of the Divine Justice. But from the day on which worldly 
leniency finds admittance to our Chapter, from the day on which 
we complaisantly spare one another from a cruel tenderness 
— from that day regular discipline would begin to be seriously 
jeopardized; abuse would take the place of regularity, and the 
Order, emervated in a principle which is one of its safeguards, 
would soon degenerate and become relaxed and the salvation 
of souls would be exposed to imminent peril. We should, there- 
fore, implore the Lord that He may maintain in us a proper 


(+) Gor,, XI, 31. 
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understanding of truths that will inspire us always to fulfil zeal- 
ously this duty of fraternal charity as it is understood in our 
Order. We should then prefer the salutary accusations of 
sincere souls to the honeyed words of flatterers; we should prize 
the severity that heals our spiritual wounds rather than the fatal 
tenderness that works our destruction. If we be actuated by these 
sentiments the Chapter will maintain our communities in reg- 
ularity; many faults will be prevented, all that may be amiss 
will be rectified. If there are any regular exercises or places 
in the monastery in which the demon gains advantage over us 
he will be obliged to relinquish it with loss in the Chapter ac- 
cording to an admission which this malicious being was once 
forced to make (*). 

We conclude the Chapter after Prime by recommending our 
deceased brethren to the God of mercy and of plenteous redemp- 
tion, to the Dispenser of pardon, to the ineffable Lover of man’s 
salvation. Each one should then retire with the thought that 
the same supplication will one day be offered for himself. 
Blessed are they who die in the Lord. 


(‘) Life of St. Dominic. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On Penances 


Our holy Father St. Benedict neglects not to attach to his 
precepts a penal sanction. He devotes several chapters of his 
Rule to specifying the penances for different faults. Our re- 
gulations describe minutely the penances practised in our com- 
munities, Nothing is more reasonable. Regular penances are 
a necessity for the monastery. They either prevent or repair 
infractions of discipline. They avenge the Rule and put an 
end to disedification. With regard to the delinquent — « for 
him the Chapter is an anticipated Purgatory. ‘The faults which 
he expiates there he will not be obliged to atone for in the world 
to come » (*)- Penances are the remedy which precludes re- 
lapses and heals spiritual weakness. They have conduced to 
the perfection of multitudes of generous souls and their practice 
can be traced to the most remote antiquity. These are motives 
for receiving them with good grace, accomplishing them zealously 
and deriving from them the greatest profit. 

To one who views penances from a human standpoint they 
appear to be an unwelcome necessity to which one submits with 
reluctance. But we who aim at religious perfection should 
receive them with joyful submission inspired by faith. It is 
God Himself Who imposes them through the agency of our 
superiors. ‘hey are graces of pardon and form an easy manner 
of discharging what we owe to the Divine Justice and of in- 
creasing our eternal glory. In those penances which are most 
repugnant to us we should behold a better means of expiation, 


(1) This sentence was written on the walls of an ancient Abbey. 
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a more efficacious remedy, a richer fortune. In fact, God deals 
mercifully with us in demanding so little. Would it be pref- 
erable if He reserved the chastisement for the other world, even 
for Purgatory? By no means. We should consequently accept 
our penances with gratitude; and if nature complains we should 
answer: «I have deserved much more for my past faults. I 
have been proud, and I need humiliations to form me in hu- 
mility. The Son of God Himself has undergone penances much 
more unbearable. Now the disciple is not greater than his 
Master. I will not by my pride cause Him to disown me. I 
ought to return sacrifice for sacrifice ». 


We should acomplish our penances as soon as possible, and 
we should not presume to change in the least what custom or 
obedience determines. We thus attest our readiness to make 
due reparation before God and our brethren. Would that we 
might imitate the interior dispositions of the Divine Penitent! 
Never losing sight of the multitude of our iniquities with which 
He is laden, He adores in silence the just and merciful sen- 
tence of His Father. And howevér oppressive His suffering 
He endures it joyfully, so desirous is He of making due sat- 
isfaction to God and of delivering our souls from sin. Possess- 
ing these admirable dispositions and actuated by the laudable 
desire of expiating our faults and amending our conduct, we 
shall invest our penances with the spirit of life, and they will 
bear fruit in a measure exceeding our expectations. They cry 
out for pardon on the faults we have committed; they will pre- 
vent a relapse or at least render a fall of more rare occurrence. 
As « the principle of all sin is pride y (*), our pemances conse- 
quently consist almost entirely of humiliations. If we accept 
them meekly they strengthen our humility and apply the apt 
remedy even to the source of the evil. They thus conduce 
very effectually to interior purity and to a thorough reformation 
of conduct, Contrariwise, if they are devoid of these qualities 
which form their soul: if fulfilled as mere formalities, penances, 


(‘) Ecclus., X, 15. 
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instead of effecting a cure, will prove void or ineffective. And 
after a life spent in performing them, one may continue irreg- 
ular and unregenerate to the end and die in that unhappy 
state. Humiliations undergone with interior murmuring usually 
render one more proud, indocile and callous to the action of 
grace. 

We shall now make a few remarks about the penances more 
frequently practised in our monasteries. As a rule we should 
perform no penance without the command or consent of our 
superiors: Regarding their duration and the manner of per- 
forming them we should conform to the intentions of the su- 
periors and to our rules, always bearing in mind that God does 
not accept victims immolated by the sword of self-will and that 
He makes more account of pious interior dispositions than of 
corporal austerity. 

When taking the discipline it is proper that we devoutly re- 
cite the Miserere so that the suffering already consecrated by 
obedience may be still more enhanced by the sighs of a humble 
and contrite heart. The number and gravity of our faults, the 
necessity of subjecting the flesh to the spirit, the fear of hell or 
of purgatory, the thought of the martyrs’ torments, the penances 
which the saints inflicted on themselves, and, above all the love 
of God, should serve as motives to submit cheerfully to this 
self-inflicted chastisement. How acceptable this penance would 
appear to us if we considered our Beloved Savior, voluntarily 
yielding Himself to be scourged in order to atone for our sins 
and enduring His dolorous Passion with such devotedness and 
generosity! We should pray Him to grant us a share of His holy 
dispositions and we should suffer willingly with Him since He 
died in our behalf. 

When we are bidden to take the discipline in Chapter we 
should thank the Lord for the confusion which He sends us in 
order to enable us thus to expiate before the entire Community 
the scandal we have given. We should ask pardon of God, from 
our inmost heart and with deep humility, for the faults and 
disedification which deserved this penance. 
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Praying at the door of the Church is a penance that should 
appeal to our faith. We can represent to ourselves the public 
penitents who in early times were forbidden to enter the holy 
place. Covered with sackcloth and ashes, they implored with 
many tears the prayers of their brethren, thus to obtain pardon 
for their sins and the right to take part in the pious assembly. 
We should endeavor to share in their sentiments of sincere re- 
pentance and humility. 

When we are bidden to prostrate at the door of the Church, 
we can appropriately think of the infinite Majesty Who fills 
heaven and earth and Who has chosen to dwell corporally in 
this sanctuary as in His temple. What can we poor creatures 
do in such a holy place? We can unite ourselves to the Angels 
who adore God’s majesty with trembling awe and we can cast 
ourselves at Our Lord’s feet saying to Him with St. Peter, « De- 
part from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man y; or with the hum- 
ble publican, « O God, be merciful to me a sinner y. When 
we prostrate at the refectory door we should humble ourselves 
in like manner from our inmost heart and say:  « Lord, what 
humiliations can ever expiate the pride which has so often 
led me to contravene Thy adorable Will and has made me guil- 
ty in Thy sight, worm of the earth, dust and ashes that I am? 
I have been perhaps a rock of scandal on the way. It is not 
merely under the feet of men that I should be trodden but un- 
der those of demons y. 

When kissing the feet of the brethren, we will contemplate 
our Divine Lord washing the feet of His Apostles, we will ask 
Him to grant us the sentiments of love and humility which 
then burned in His own Heart. We will think of Mary 
Magdalene kneeling at the feet of her beloved Savior and 
watering them with her repentant tears. Time and again we 
have wounded fraternal charity by our rash judgments, our 
criticism, our murmuring, our disobliging behavior. Let, there- 
fore, this penance be a heartfelt reparation for the past, a pro- 
testation that we will in future cast ourselves at the feet of all 
by obedience, humility and charity. 
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When we pray kneeling with our arms extended, we will 
think of our crucified Lord Whose hands were transfixed on the 
Cross in a somewhat similar manner. With our eyes directed 
to this sweet Victim of Love, Who supplicates mercy for sinners 
and for us in particular, we will study to imitate His hatred of 
sin, His spirit of expiation, His desire of saving souls. We will 
remember that the glory of a religious consists in crucifying his 
flesh with its concupiscences, and in being unceasingly attach- 
ed to the Cross by the practice of obedience, of mortification 
and of all the monastic virtues, according to the words of the 
Apostle: «I am nailed with Christ to the Cross, the world is 
crucified to me and I am crucified to the world y. He ought to 
be so generous in his sacrifice that it could be said of him as 
of the Savior: « He was offered because He wished it ». We 
will pray our adorable Master by the merit of His wounds that 
He would deign to make us living images of His crucifixion. 

When dining on the floor or asking a portion through charity, 
we will consider the multitude of our faults, and the meagerness 
of our virtues which do not permit us to take our place at the 
family table. ‘The saints judged themselves unworthy of the 
bread they ate and of the water they drank. Moreover, the King 
of glory became poor here below in order to incite us to love 
holy poverty. We will say to Him: Divine Master of all 
things, Thou didst- condescend to feel hunger and thirst, and 
frequently to rely on the alms or hospitality of Thy creatures. 
I submit with all my heart to this humiliation in order there- 
by to honor Thy voluntary poverty and Thy divine abasements. 
Should I dare to complain, sinner and mere nothing that I am, 
when I am treated better than Thou? Thou didst receive 
vinegar and gall on the Cross, and my brethren refuse me 
nothing: they are even happy to give me assistancey. 

In this way the spirit of faith animates our regular penances 
with humility, repentance, and good resolutions, and enables 
us to derive much merit from them. We should therefore love 
our penances. ‘There are, indeed, other means of making a- 
tonement to God and satisfying our brethren for our irregu- 
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larities, such as the austerities of the Rule, the inconveniences 
of the common life, interior trials, the crosses which Providence 
sends us, and voluntary mortifications sanctioned by obedience; 
but our regular penances are peculiarly efficacious for this end 
inasmuch as they are the special means established by God for 
the expiation of our monastic failings. Our ambition should 
be so to live as not to deserve them but to desire never to be 
exempt from them. We can in this way advance in contempt 
of ourselves, maintain our fervor, preserve regular discipline, 
and make the confusion which nature feels at being reprimand- 
ed subserve the triumph of grace. Selflove never becomes 
reconciled to these penances: this is an additional reason why 
we should covet them. Some of them would be considered ab- 
surd and ridiculous by the world. When animated with a 
genuine religious sentiment they are the most useful for him 
who performs them, because a humiliation cheerfully em- 
braced renews fervor; they are also useful for those who see 
them performed, because the more repugnant they are to na- 
ture the more edifying they appear. Pemances constitute on 
humility and regularity, an object lesson with which the spoken 
word cannot compare. The penances of which we are witnesses 
should always command our respect. We should humble our-. 
selves when we behold our brethren at our feet, and admire 
their generosity of which, perhaps, we ourselves are not capable. 

In fine, we should remember that our superiors are not 
-merely our pastors and fathers, the Rule appoints them our 
physicians also (*). In bodily infirmities we testify unbounded 
confidence in learned physicians; we most willingly adopt the 
remedies they prescribe. What courage is not required to sub- 
mit to the most painful operations! ‘The interests of our im- 
mortal soul should cause us greater concern than the health of 
our perishable body and should inspire us with special zeal for 
its welfare. Our spiritual physicians know our characters and 
they vary their prescriptions according to the individual's dis- 


(1) Holy Rule, XXVII & XXVIII. 
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position and circumstances. We should confide in their wisdom 
and lend ourselves with a good grace to their charitable minis- 
trations. Though nature may repine, yet spiritual health is 
gained only at this cost. « All regular observance », says St. 
Bernard (*); «consists of precepts and remedies. Precepts point 
out the course of a good and meritorious life; remedies restore 
to us our former innocence should we unfortunately, deviate 
from that course. Our state furnishes us with this twofold ad- 
vantage. If a professed member has violated any prescription 
of the Rule he is merely to have recourse to the prescribed 
remedy which is incorporated in the Rule. It can be said that 
such a one has been a transgressor but not a prevaricator of his 
profession....Regular correction forms a part of the Rule. We 
find in it all we need to live a good life and to rectify one that 
has been amiss. Precepts are a summons to obedience; remedies 
are tor those who fail to respond; so that notwithstanding in- 
fractions we are still amenable to the Rule. I admit that it is 
scarcely possible for one to go through religious life without 
sinning at least venially against the precepts of obedience. But 
this fact need not discourage us since the Rule offers us the 
means of repairing even serious faults». Admirable monastic 
observances which thus place at our disposal, with justice and 
discretion, all we need to assure our fidelity and to make amends 
for our negligence! Salutary satisfactions, worthy of the name, 
which can exert their influence far beyond the actual infrac- 
tion and can become here below a purgatory after which we 
need not fear the expiatory pains after death! This is the pro- 
mise St. Bernard makes to the faithful observers of regular dis- 
cipline. And it depends on our good will to render. it oper- 
ative in our own case. 


(1) De Praec. et Disp., XIII, 33. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On Manual Labor 


It was a current saying among the Ancients that for one de- 
mon that tempts the man who works there are a thousand urg- 
ing the slothful individual to evil. Work powerfully conduces 
to a spiritual life. It subdues the body, moderates the pas- 
sions, exercises obedience, humility, patience and all the vir- 
tues one aims at acquiring. The Rule, (*) consequently, orders 
that « the religious should apply themselves to manual labor 
at stated times, because idleness is the enemy of the soul and 
because it leads to much evil (*)._ Furthermore, the religious is 
a human being and labor forms a law of his existence. St. 
Benedict obliges us to observe perfect poverty and yet he does 
not wish us to be mendicants. We shall correspond to his ideal 
of a monk if we gain our livelihood by manual labor and be 
moreover in a position to relieve the needy. Work is also neces- 
sary to ensure fidelity to the regular observances and to render 
them congenial. When we engage in manual labor we no longer 
feel the inconveniences of our hard couch, we partake with 
relish of our plain fare, tasting becomes less difficult, and we can 
dispense with the recreation common to other Orders. Were it 
not for manual labor a monk’s life would be tedious. He 
could not pray all day long. In the sense in which our Order 
has understood manual labor this exercise is very favorable © 
to contemplation. It relaxes the mind and renews its vigor for 
prayer; or rather the silence which accompanies manual labor 
permits us to practise almost uninterrupted union with God. 
Manual labor is not less in harmony with our life of penance. 


(1) Chap., XLVIII. 
(*) Ecclus., XXXIII, 29. 
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It is the special penalty and remedy imposed on man after the 
fall. Rendered more penitential in our case by fasting and 
watching it forms the daily and universal expiation; it is one 
of the principal penances of the Cistercian. These are addi- 
tional reasons for entertaining esteem for manual labor and for 
becoming zealously attached to this exercise. 


Every religious Order professes to imitate Our Lord in some 
phase of His life. Many follow Him in the labor of preaching 
or in the other functions of His public life. But which Order 
takes as the law of its existence manual labor, which, with pray- 
er, filled almost all His days? Which Order literally gains its 
means of existence as Jesus did by the sweat of its brow? To 
our Order is due this honor and this glory. We do what Our 
Divine Lord did during thirty years. In laboring with our 
hands we imitate Him Who spent the greater portion of His 
time in manual work, fulfilling thereby the duties of His state, 
and, through the motive of love, accomplishing the Will of His 
Father. How desirable then is our holy state! Need we be 
surprised that sovereigns abandoned their thrones to embrace 
our laborious life, seeing that the Son of God came down from 
heaven to give us the example? The holy house at Nazareth is 
the ideal of our Communities. Mary and Joseph worked there 
with Jesus. The Apostles had the entire world to convert and 
yet, when they wished to instruct the faithful in the Christian 
life and did not wish to be a burden to them, they employed 
themselves at manual labor. At Tabenna and in all the deserts 
our Fathers considered that labor and prayer were necessary to 
form a true monk. They permitted no one to remain ‘idle. 
Some were occupied at indoor work or made mats; others cul- 
tivated the fields and gardens. They labored, they planted and 
watered and gathered in the harvest. There were bakers 
among them, and shoemakers, and carpenters. They wove 
cloth; they plied the needle and worked in forges. Each indi- 
vidual had his assigned task. During the time of work they 
observed silence and their hearts communed with God. Heaven 
grant that we may resemble these models! 

When certain religious wished to live entirely on alms St. 
Augustine took up his pen against them and composed his 
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treatise « On the labor of Monks y. Divine Providence raised 
up St. Benedict to confer on the monastic life in the West a 
special splendor. In his Rule he allotted a part of each day to 
prayer and a part to manual labor. Indolence has always been 
one of the causes of relaxation in monasteries. When Citeaux 
and La Trappe wished to revive the glorious day of fervor they 
made manual labor one of the fundamental elements of their 
reform. St. Bernard, the glory of the entire monastic life, 
worked with his brethren notwithstanding his weak state of 
health. . Through prayer it was granted him to become one of 
the most skilful of reapers. When he could not keep abreast 
of the community at the common work he compensated for this 
inability .by digging the fields or carrying wood. Who would 
consider the imitation of such a model —the imitation of the 
Son of God Himself — as beneath his dignity or as squandering 
his time? 


Manual labor in itself does not transcend the natural order; 
we must needs sanctify it and make it a supernatural act. 
The object which the secular has in view in working is gain, 
bodily health, commendable recreation, or he is, perhaps, mo- 
tived by emulation or vainglory. We, having renounced the 
world and aspiring only to heaven, should have God alone in 
view. His greater glory and the welfare-of our souls should 
be our sole aim. After prayer and spiritual reading manual 
labor is a powerful means of perfection. The proximate end 
of all three is the same, viz, the exercise of the Christian virtues, 
especially obedience which is our fundamental obligation. 


All the available strength of a community is employed at 
the common work. We are sustained at work by the example 
of our brethren; and we find the practice of humility and 
of recollection easy when we are engaged at manual labor. 
In a word this exercise makes us better religious. Employments 
are a necessity. By means of them one can accomplish the Di- 
vine Will: he can devote himself to the interests of his brethren 
and promote the material well-being of his monastery, and 
freely exercise the spirit of sacrifice. It is possible, alas! for 
one to desire employments through unworthy motives — through 
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a love of independence or in order to indulge more or less one’s 
caprices, and in this way one may fall into relaxation and may 
eventually suffer spiritual shipwreck. What course then must 
one follow? We can please God only by doing His. Will. 
« To strive to withdraw one’s self from obedience is to with- 
draw one’s self from grace » (*). Obedience invests the most 
humble employments with a special value, while self-will im- 
pairs the most excellent undertakings. A true religious has:no 
other objective in view than obedience. He is willing to spend 
his entire life in the fatigue and obscurity of the common work. 
He desires no offices and he refuses none when he beholds the 
Divine Will manifested by the voice of his superior. If he 
apprehends some danger for his soul he takes the necessary 
precautions and renders an account of his conditions to °the 
proper authority. In a word he is a child of obedience: he 
sees only the Divine Will, and wherever It places him he. is 
determined to lead there the life of a contemplative and peni- 
tent religious. He is but little concerned about the nature and 
difficulties of his employment, about the tools. with which he 
is to work; he is indifferent regarding the times or places of 
labor or the persons associated with him. He receives all from 
the hand of God and considers only how he is to advance in 
virtue. If he harbors any preference it will be for those employ- 
ments that are most repugnant to nature. He is happy to give 
the Lord a proof of his love and to accumulate a rich harvest 
of merits. If the work assigned him seems to be beyond his 
strength he at least attempts it, for he knows by experience that 
grace comes to the assistance of men of good will,.and to grow 
rich in spiritual goods is his highest ambition. If .then.he dis- 
covers that he is unequal to the task he makes this known 
humbly and without insistence, and awaits the decision with 
equanimity. In fine he does not appreciate the value of his 
occupations by the amount of trouble they entail or by the 
temporal advantage accruing therefrom or by any such imperfect 
criterion, but by their conformity to the Divine Will, by the 
dispositions which he discharges them and the virtues which 
they enable him to practise. 


(*) Imit., b. III, ch. 13. 
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At the distribution of work: 1.— We should strive to accept it 
as from the hands of God Himself. We should offer it to Him 
with all our heart, for His greater glory and love and in the spirit 
of penance and obedience, considering the virtues which it will 
enable us to practise and the occasions of sacrifices it will offer 
us. 2.—To receive our assignment in this spirit we must be 
recollected in God. We must be cautious therefore not to imi- 
tate those religious of our Order who indulge in useless sign- 
making at this time. The demon has been seen caressing such 
members approvingly while he passed by the others who remain- 
ed modest and recollected (*). 3-—In fine, though in Chapter 
we recited formularies expressing an offering of the actions 
of the day to God each one would do well to add a prayer ac- 
cording to his devotion: for example, the Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
or the prayer, Actiones nostras which we translate for the con- 
venience of our brothers (2). We can also begin at this time to 
recite ejaculations or pious aspirations which we may count 
on our Rosary beads as we go to work or while returning there- 
from. This is a very ancient custom in our Order and we should 
not allow it to fall into desuetude. 

During work we can foster dispositions proper for sanctifying 
manual labor. We mentioned simplicity, diligence, moderation, 
humility, charity, silence and recollection. 

1. — Simplicity. - Field laborers carry their implements as a 
cross on their shoulders. We, who have chosen work through 
the motive of love carry ours under our arm and press them to 
our heart. We go whither we are led. We ask not beforehand 
where the work is. We work at what is appointed for us, as it 
is prescribed, without default, without murmuring, without 
questioning. Far from desiring to see our own suggestions ac- 
cepted we act with the simplicity of a child who obeys without 
demur. What difference does it make to us whether we do this 
or that, whether we do it in one way or in another, whether the 
work is economically profitable or otherwise, whether it is direct- 


(1) Caesar., Dial. Mir., Dist., V, c. 6. 

(2) Direct, we beseech Thee, O Lord, our actions by Thy holy 
inspirations, and carry them on by Thy gracious assistance: that 
every i ee and work of ours may begin always from Thee and 
through Thee be happily ended. Amen, 
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ed skilfully or not? This would be solicitude about many things 
in imitation of Martha, while only one thing is necessary. And 
this one all-important matter is not the mere outward work but 
rather obedience — obedience which essentially constitutes the 
religious, and without which the work, how perfectly soever 
it may appear to have been done, is devoid of merit. 


2. — Diligence. We are the workers whom the Householder 
sends into His vineyard. We desire to please our Beloved Master 
and to procure Him a rich harvest of souls. We count on an 
eternal recompense; we are not sufficiently wealthy that we can 
afford to neglect opportunities of amassing more abundant treas- 
ures.. We wish to extinguish by our perspiration the flames of 
Purgatory and the fire of our unruly passions. We do not work 
merely for recreation; we do not expect to enjoy the exercise and 
to suffer no inconvenience. Our Fathers have taught us that 
manual labor is a mortification that offers our entire person 
as a sacrifice to the Most High. Our perspiration is the blood 
of the holocaust; fatigue is a necessary accompaniment; be- 
cause since the fall of man the earth is cursed in the work of his 
hands. We should therefore apply ourselves diligently to our 
work according to our strength and skill not sparing our ener- 
gies. Many of our brethren in their love of penance cannot do 
as much work as they desire. They have a good will but their 
‘strength fails. Provided they offer themselves generously the 
little they do is very pleasing to God. If He has endowed us 
with more strength than. others we should refer all it accom- 
plishes to Him. We should not be seen trudging to the work, 
frittering our time in idleness, indulging in rest oftener than 
necessary or yielding to discouragement when we feel slightly 
fatigued. This spirit of diligence will impart earnestness to 
our movements; it will create an air of tranquillity and of sat- 
isfaction which will declare that what a religious does is done 
with a good heart; because where love reigns pain is not felt, 
or if inconvenience is experienced even this is loved (*): 

3. — Moderation. While we should work with all diligence 
we should observe that due moderation which is becoming under 


(4) Ubi amatur non laboratur; aut si laboratur, labor amatur. S. 
Aug. 
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all circumstances and which St. Benedict expressly prescribes — 
with regard to manual labor (1). We should earnestly con- 
tribute our good will without overtaxing our strength. We 
should exert ourselves while avoiding a certain impetuosity 
which is more common perhaps than indolence. We fail in 
modesty by too great precipitation such as by running or acting 
after the manner of seculars. Though a religious should work 
energetically he should not give free rein to the impulses of 
nature. He should act with proper reserve and should always 
be master of himself. 

4. — Humility and Charity. He who is possessed of these 
virtues does not allow himself to be influenced by any kind of 
self-love or of human respect. He is never apprehensive lest after 
much labor he should find his hands empty enjoying as his 
sole recompense the vain esteem of men. His aspirations are 
more noble. He desires to please God alone; he seeks the Di- 
vine approval only. In order to achieve this aim he wishes to 
resemble the God of love Who came on earth to minister, not 
to be ministered to, and Who took for His inheritance humili- 
ations, self-sacrifice and the Cross. Such a religious shrinks not 
from the meanest employments, accepts cheerfully discarded 
implements or. embraces with composure the most unimport- 
ant offices. All know that he is at the disposal of each one; 
all unpleasant tasks fall to his lot as if they were his proper por- 
tion. - ‘Those who need his assistance find him always available 
and he is prompt to render any kind of assistance that may be 
requested of him. How desirable it is thus to live together as 
brethren when all are animated with these sentiments! Work 
is-no longer difficult when we undertake it with humility and 
sweeten it by charity. Ecclesiastical history informs us, that the 
martyrs who were condemned to the mines, rendered one another 
every kind of good office. The young relieved the aged. There 
existed a pious rivalry among them, each one being desirous 
of performing the most labor in order to lighten the burden of 
others. We are the children of saints; our labors are not com- 
parable to their sufferings; but if we imitate their charity we 
shall participate in their merits. 


(1) Holy Rule, XLVIII. 
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5. — Silence and recollection. Silence is the soul of our mon- 
asteries. It preserves them in peace and renders union with 
God easy amid the most varied occupations. Without silence 
our work would not exhibit much edification and prayer would 
be well nigh impossible. We should consequently observe strict 
silence. When necessity obliges us to interrupt it we should 
according to the Regulations be very sparing of our words, we 
should speak only in a subdued tone so that we may be heard 
by the superior alone to whom we speak, and only concerning 
necessary details of the work. We should in general refrain 
from communicating our views as to how the work should be 
done. How many workers are subject to a discipline not less 
rigorous than ours, workers whose obedience and industry are 
ideal, and yet count on no higher return than an earthly re- 
compense! Mere external silence, however, is not sufficient. 
That which distinguishes monastic work from the work done by 
seculars is mainly recollection, the most precious fruit of our 
monastic silence. Neither necessity, nor selfish interest, nor 
inclination, was the motive that induced us to assume a life of 
labor. We are workmen by our vocation in order to honor 
God Who called us to His service. He is present at our work; 
He superintends us when we are so occupied. The work is 
His; He distributes it, He presides at it and directs how it should 
be done. This fact explains why we betake ourselves to the 
work as to an exercise of piety. We there observe silence and 
due decorum so that we may not lose sight of God’s presence. 
All circumstances in fact are convergent to this end that we 
may be occupied, not only according to God but with God, 
thus realizing St. Augustine’s maxim: « Work is prayer ». 


It is most commendable to apply the soul to loving converse 
with God while the hand is busied with material concerns. 
Prayer banishes idle thoughts, elevates the mind above earthly 
environments, inspires pious resolutions and excites generous 
dispositions. Prayer sustains nature in fatigue and gives an 
impetus to our flagging energies; and as it sanctifies labor it 
also alleviates its hardship. When we realize that we are under 
the eyes of our adorable Master, when we converse prayerfully 
with Him, we are inspired to perform our work with earnestness 
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and zeal. We derive from His Divine Presence patience to 
undergo the severest toil, grace even to love it and the gift of 
accomplishing it well. We shall now describe some methods 
of interior occupation. Each one can choose what is more suit- 
able to his dispositions. In general the best method is also the 
simplest. Brief aspirations coming from the heart are preferable 
to an uninterrupted meditation. But, we should observe be- 
fore all, that for the time-being, work is our principal duty and 
it should not be neglected for the sake of prayer. Neither 
should our minds be subjected to undue strain in occupying 
ourselves with the thought of God. On the contrary, the time 
of work is the period of our day for relieving the mind of ten- 
sion. 


1.— We may recall the thoughts that impressed us most pro- 
foundly at the morning meditation; or we may exercise our- 
selves in a movement of love, of gratitude or of repentance, 
prolonging this pious sentiment and thus supplying for the 
brevity of the regular meditation. In a word, we should make 
manual labor a supplementary prayer; we may, however, pre- 
fer to consecrate one period of work to praising God, another 
to thanking Him, other periods to asking pardon or requesting 
new graces. 


2.— One may review what one has heard at instruction, re- 
petition, catechism, public or private reading, reflecting on it, 
engraving it on the mind and impressing it deeply in the heart 
by prayer. How many salutary lessons remain sterile through 
a want of consideration! How many pious sentiments would 
result to our lasting profit if these lessons became rooted in our 
heart by reflection! This mental application is, perhaps, fa- 
tiguing, but it offers the desirable advantage of facilitating the 
practice of habitual meditation and of excluding dissipation, the 
bane of this pious exercise. 


3. — Many experience consolation in a prayerful perusal of 
the psalms. It is well known that the Psalter was the usual book 
of meditation of the ancient anchorites. During their sedentary 
occupations they had the Holy Scriptures constantly at hand 
and they meditated continually on their contents. This pious 
practice seems to have received a special blessing from God. 
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New meanings and appropriate applications of the sacred Text 
flashed on their minds, and their hearts glowed with holy 
sentiments of which until then they had no experience. At this 
Divine hearth the soul is enlightened and is especially inflamed 
with love. 

The foregoing methods are good but we prefer the following. 

4.— The method most sanctifying and most appealing is to 
work with Jesus. He is present everywhere as God. As Man 
we can always represent Him to ourselves either in infancy 
or at maturity; in His mortal or glorious life as suits our de- 
votion. Moreover, does He not from the Tabernacle, where 
He resides through love of us, behold His beloved children, in 
the choir, in the other parts of the monastery, or in the fields? 
We regulate our interior and our exterior as under the eyes of 
Jesus. We strive to act as He did at Nazareth and as He would 
now act if He were in our place. Above all we contemplate 
Him lovingly and hold intimate converse with Him, adoring 
Him in His profound submission, addressing to Him a thou- - 
sand acts of love, of gratitude, of oblation and of humility. 
Have we not inexhaustible matter for contemplation in His 
Beauty, His Goodness, His Mercy, His ineffable ‘Tenderness, 
in the blessings which He so generously bestows on all men and 
on us in particular? A heart enamored of God is never weary 
of repeating that it loves Him. We have, moreover, much to ask 
for the Church, for ourselves and for all who are near and dear 
to us. A lay brother at Clairvaux saw in a dream Our Lord 
holding the goad in His blessed hand and assisting him in 
driving the cattle. The meekness and kindness of his Divine 
Helper aroused in him an ardent longing for heaven. St. 
Bernard recounting this fact in the Chapter Room: after the 
death of this brother declared that the latter had always walk- 
ed in the presence of Jesus and had worked with Him ('). 

5. — We can discover a subject for colloquy with Our Lord in 
objects that fall under our senses, giving to them a spiritual 
application. Sometimes we can consider ourselves as an un- 
productive tree in the field of the Householder already con- 
demned to be cut down and burned, hut as having been granted 


(1) Gr. Ex., Bk. IV, C. XVIII, 
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a respite of one year in order to bear fruit. Again we can 
thank the Lord for having planted us as a chosen vineyard, 
surrounded by a wall to protect it from harm. We can implore 
Him not to permit us to disappoint His expectations of a goodly 
vintage by offering Him instead sour grapes. The hoarfrost 
that covers the earth is an image of our spiritual coldness. The 
grain that dies and through this process buds forth to a new 
life and produces multiplied fruit is a symbol of Christian 
mortification. ‘The fields arraying themselves in verdant hue 
invite us to renew ourselves in virtue. The beauties of nature, 
the birds, flowers and plants, call on us to admire the wisdom, 
power and goodness of the Creator. A blade of grass is an object 
of His care. He bestows a beauteous apparel on the flower 
that blooms today and tomorrow is cast into the fire. His 
Providence extends even to the young birds. All that has life 
is filled with His blessings. How much more does He not love 
His children, His chosen people, those who have left all for 
His sake? We religious, who are intrusted with the ministry 
of praising God, should have frequently on our lips the canticle 
of the three Children in the furnace, and especially in the fields 
where our work places us in immediate contact with nature. 
May the heavens and the earth, may heat and cold, may wind 
and rain, the sun and growing plants, — may they all bless the 
Lord by our lips. Let us lend our hearts to all creatures with 
a view to exalting our common Creator. Many souls feel an 
inclination and an aptitude for lifting themselves up to God 
by means of His creatures. This pious occupation lightens our 
labors, increases their merit and embalms them with the fra- 
grance of heaven. In this way the religious imitates the first 
man in the earthly paradise blessing God for all things and en- 
joying even in his labor a portion of his felicity. 


6.— The work itself can suggest the subject matter for our 
pious occupation. If it is agreeable we return thanks to our 
Father in Heaven Who treats us as His beloved children. If it 
is difficult we should willingly accept it as the penance God 
has chosen for us; we should look upon it as our special cross. 
Is it not our duty to expiate in a measure the sins of the peo- 
ple? What in fact are all the labors and fatigue of this world 
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in comparison of the pains of Purgatory, or even when compared 
with the fever or suffering which such or such a one among our 
brethren is undergoing at this moment? Lord, be Thou blessed 
for having commuted the torments which I have deserved by 
my sins into a few years of supportable labor, — labor all the 
more tolerable inasmuch as it is often alleviated by the unc- 
tion of Thy Holy Spirit. Be Thou blessed for that goodness 
which enables us to experience that Thy yoke is sweet and Thy 
burden light. If our work is mean and commonplace, disa- 
greeable or sordid, we should say: « Be blessed, O Lord, for 
affording me an opportunity of effacing the disfigurements of 
my sins, and enabling me, by the light and transitory suffering 
which nature undergoes, to increase my merits and to become 
more conformable to my beloved Master, — humbled and cru- 
cified, the reproach of men and the outcast of the people. Is my 
lot as hard as that of so many unfortunate beings who have 
scarce any food or shelter? I see them meanly clad, insufficient- 
ly nourished, toiling to the utmost of their power and yet they 
are unable to provide a competence for their families. They are 
however resigned to their condition. ‘They are poor through 
necessity; poverty is my deliberate choice. It is for love of Thee, 
Lord, that I have embraced humiliation and suffering; and I 
am happy to please Thee even at this cost ». In the light of these 
considerations our lowly, exhausting labor should be dear to us 
since it imports that we are poor for the sake of religion and 
since it affords ample occasion to exercise the spirit of sacrifice. 
We are sometimes indeed obliged to celebrate the Divine Of- 
fice without the usual solemnities by reason of extraordinary 
work. But this should occur only rarely; otherwise it would 
eventually subvert regular observance. We should therefore 
gladly resume our ordinary regular life; and while the extra- 
ordinary work continues, we should employ all our diligence at 
whatever is assigned us without allowing our union with God 
to be interrupted. 

7.— Though an unceasing spiritual occupation is impracti- 
cable during work one can at least maintain oneself habitually 
in God’s Presence; he can form ejaculatory prayers, recite from 
time to time some vocal prayer and evén chant in his heart ac- 
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cording to the counsel of St. Paul, () pious canticles; he can 
renew his good resolutions when the bell strikes the hours and 
when the president announces the interval for rest. 


We should studiously avoid making useless ~ signs during 
these regular intervals; and we should carefully guard against 
the evil of dissipation which is much to be apprehended at this 
time. We can review the first period of the work or commune 
with God in the silence of our heart. ‘Tradition tells us that 
St. Stephen having given the customary signal for rest and havy- 
ing betaken himself to prayer was miraculously assured that 
his Order was pleasing to God. Heaven, it would seem, wished 
to approve during work an Order which was censured as having 
attached excessive importance to manual labor, an occupation 
deemed by some to be quite unsuitable for monks (*). 


The Rule requires that when the signal for the end of work is 
given all should discontinue the task in which they are engag- 
ed (*). He who fails to desist until he completes the work, un- 
less he acts under the stress of necessity, deprives himself of the 
merits of prompt obedience. We should treat the tools and 
implements with religious care as the Rule requires. We should 
use them carefully during work, clean them when the work is 
ended, protect them against rust and in general we should treat 
them, having due regard to their proper importance, as the 
sacred vessels of the altar (+). The soldier prides himself on 
having his arms always clean and burnished. On our return to 
tne monastery after the work we are exposed to certain dangers. 
Fatigue inclines us to be indulgent toward the body. The de- 
mon, who could perhaps gain no advantage over us at work, 
lies in ambush on our return to despoil us of the merit we have 
acquired at this exercise. It behoves us, therefore, to guard 
against the temptations liable to beset us at this time, viz., to 
relax in the custody of the eyes, allowing our mind to become 
less vigilant and our deportment more remiss. We should, con- 
sequently, exert our endeavors to maintain a modest and re- 


1 


(1) Ephes., V, 19. 

(2) Gr. Ex. Bk: I, C. XVI. 
(*) Holy Rule. Chap. V. 
(4) Ibid. Chap. XXXII, 
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collected demeanor, to return thanks to God for graces received, 
to ask pardon for the faults into which we may have been be- 
trayed and to occupy ourselves with some mental or vocal 
prayer. ‘Thus acted in similar circumstances those religious of 
La Trappe whom a monk of another Order happened to meet. 
He was so deeply impressed by their deportment that he in- 
quired if the Community had been escorting the Holy Viaticum. | 
When he was told they were returning from work he became 
silent from surprise and his eyes overflowed with tears. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tierce and High Mass 


Tierce is called the Hour of sanctification because it is sung 
at the time of day when the Holy Spirit descended on tne 
Apostles and Disciples and thus originated the Church. It is, 
says St. Cyprian, the solemn prayer of the Ecclesiastical day 
whereby the Church gives thanks to God for so ineffable a ben- 
efit. We can visualize this memorable scene, and, while 
chanting the hymn of Tierce, we can implore the Divine 
Paraclete to enter our hearts with His sevenfold gifts so that 
our lips, our tongues, our minds, our strength, our entire being, 
may sing the praises of the Lord; that Divine love may inflame 
our hearts and shed its rays likewise on that of our neighbor. 


The insensate mob rends the air with menacing clamors. 
Jesus the meek Lamb of God is silent. Pilate is swayed by 
fear and inflicts on the Just One a barbarous and pitiless flag- 
ellation. A purple rag is thrown on His shoulders, a reed is 
placed in His Hand as a mock sceptre, and a cruel crown of 
thorns is pressed upon his brow. « Behold the Man » of the 
most intense sorrow and of the most complete self-abnegation; 
behold the King of Heaven derided by the rabble. Instead of 
melting into tears, sinners cry out louder than ever: « Crucify 
Him; His Blood be upon us ». Through moral weakness Pilate 
condemns Him; through mercy for us His eternal Father de- 
votes Him to death. Jesus embraces with love His heavy and 
ignominious Cross and proceeds on the way to Calvary. 
Moved by gratitude and compassion, the Church has chosen 
this Hour of Tierce to glorify and exalt her Spouse with special 
solemnity and to commemorate the mysteries of the Sacred Pas- 
sion by offering the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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If we chant the 118th psalm, we can pray for an inviolable 
ficleity to every manifestation of God’s Will, even though this 
Divine Will may lay upon us the heavy Cross and demand of us 
complete immolation, During the Gradual psalms we can con- 
template the victim of love. We must endure with Him the 
venom of wicked and deceitful tongues that pierce us like sharply 
pointed arrows and burn us like consuming coals. They in- 
flict an acute pain that detaches us from this miserable exile and 
causes us to sigh after our heavenly homeland. Meanwhile we 
must live in peace with those who are not peace-loving and 
who fight against us without cause. Alas! this is not the only 
cross the spiritual man has to bear. The Church herself is ever 
on the way to Calvary. We therefore raise our eyes to the holy 
mountains, whence help will descend upon us. Our Protector 
is the Lord of Heaven and earth, the Father, the Friend, the 
Spouse of our souls Whose loving attention to us is unremitting. 
Trustful, submissive, lovingly resigned, we should beg Him to 
remove the chalice or to cause it to contribute to our spiritual 
welfare, to the triumph of the Church and to the glory of His 
Name; in a word, we should pray Him to protect in a special 
manner the beginning, the progress and the conclusion of our 
lives against our own weakness, unto the day of Eternity. In 
fine, we sing the joys of the heavenly Jerusalem, where the once 
poor exiles now united to the choirs of Angels and to the num- 
berless orders of Saints praise the name of the Lord amid the 
splendors of the Beatific Vision, and enjoy a happiness pro- 
portionate to their patience in the trials of this life. May God 
display the might of His arm and grant peace and an abund- 
ance of all good things to the Church which is His house; to 
our brethren and our fellow-men who are its favored inhabit- 
ants as well as to ourselves; may He bestow peace in strength. 

More fortunate than the ancient solitaries, we assemble every 
day in the Church to chant Tierce and Mass. This is the Work 
of God, the Divine Service by excellence. Its incomparable 
dignity, the wealth of ceremonial with which the Order invests 
it, place it in the first rank among the regular exercises. The 
Holy Mass is the most august act of religion. What are austeri- 
ties, private prayers, the good works of our entire lives in com- 
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parison with the Holy Sacrifice? What in fact are the good 
works of the whole Order and of the entire universe when com- 
pared with the Mass? If we add the love-inflamed concerts of 
the nine angelic choirs, the purity of the Virgins, the heroic 
virtues of the Confessors, the torments of the Martyrs, even the 
transcendent merits of the all-pure Mother of God herself — all 
this procures great glory and acceptable praise for the Most 
Holy Trinity, but it is not equal in value to one Mass, because 
the comparison must ever be between the finite on the one hand 
and the infinite on the other. When the most obscure priest 
ascends the altar, how deficient soever his talents and virtue, the 
most wonderful of prodigies is wrought at his word and accord- 
ing to his intentions. The infinitely holy Priest, the Victim to 
Whom is due all adoration, Jesus Christ Himself, renews under 
our gaze and for our sake the mysteries of His Passion. The 
Sacrifice which He offers in His own name and in ours procures 
for the Most Holy Trinity infinite pleasure and glory. The Be- 
loved of the Father, the only Object of His complacency, contem- 
plates Him. with profound admiration and adores Him with in- 
comparable submission. He rejoices with Him, praises Him, 
congratulates Him and loves Him without measure. Thus He 
renders to the Divine Majesty an honor worthy of the Infinite 
and supplies in an adequate degree for the poverty of our hom- 
age. He returns infinitely acceptable thanks to His Father for 
the many ineffable gifts bestowed on His Sacred Humanity, on 
the Church, on every human being and on ourselves in particu- 
lar. The vengeance of God would have long since fallen heavily 
on guilty man and the world would have been annihilated, did 
not the adorable Victim, Who became our Propitiation, present 
His tears and His Blood to the Eternal Father with this strong 
cry for pity: Pardon sinners for My sake. ‘hey would blas- 
pheme Us in hell; but in Heaven they will bless Us. These 
will be Our joy, they will be My conquest and My crown. He 
then pleads for the triumph of the Church, the salvation of His 
brethren, our salvation. He requests relief for the Souls in Pur- 
gatory. He begs spiritual and temporal graces answering to 
every need of man. In compensation for these favors He offers 
His own infinitely precious Blood. In a word, He renews and 
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applies to us the Sacrifice of the Cross, He has accumulated 
treasures inexhaustible on Calvary: these He distributes in the 
Mass, and places them with boundless liberality at our disposal. 
Who then will not be eager to come and draw abundantly from 
this rich treasury either by celebrating, or serving or piously 
assisting at the Holy Sacrifice? 

How great are the powers of a priest standing at the Holy 
Altar where God Himself obeys him! But of how little account 
he himself is, by reason of his inclinations, his inconstancy and 
his faults! Yet, God has chosen him from the multitudes of 
the Christian name to constitute him a priest and a religious, 
to appoint him another Christ and to permit him to ascend 
day atter day the steps of the altar. Full of sentiments of grat- 
itude and of humility, he should exert his utmost endeavors 
to preserve immaculately pure those eyes which gaze daily on 
the Sacred Host, those hands which touch It, and the heart that 
contains It as in a ciborium. The priest should be a faithful 
imitator of Jesus veiled in the Sacred Host Which he handles. 
He should be meek, humble, obedient, full of zeal and of reli- 
gion, as is the adorable Victim. He renders Jesus present on 
the altar under the Sacramental Species; he can envisage Jesus 
everywhere in His words and in His works. As he is priest in 
the morning with Jesus, so he should be His victim throughout 
the day in each of the observances, especially in the difficulties 
that attend manual labor. Before all, he should surrender his. 
heart to Jesus and endeavor to become His intimate friend 
and His constant adorer. He should desire to place the entire 
world prostrate before Him in adoration. 

Heaven favored us above others in the Levitical tribe by call- 
ing us into solitude, where, at the foot of the Holy Tabernacle, 
free from distracting cares incident to the exterior ministry, we 
spend our entire lives. We are engaged in no work calculated 
to withdraw us from the service of the altar but we abide un- 
ceasingly in its sacred precincts; we can, therefore lead a Eu- 
charistic life and refer everything to the great sacrificial Action. 
The chanting of Tierce sets our hearts aglow. Then is celebrat- 
ed the Holy Sacrifice in presence of the Community, Our 
special chapters are also a preparation; the defects, which hu- 
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man infirmity can scarcely preclude, are there brought under 
our notice and amended. These chapters are most beneficial; 
the saints would have treasured their many advantages. We 
should be more perfect than the angels since we cause to be 
present on the altar Him Whom they adore. Let us, therefore, 
bring to the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries all the perfec- 
tion which our industry and our state enable us to attain. 
When the hour for High Mass comes our employments should 
offer no hindrance. No duties should prevent our making due 
preparation; no engagements should encroach on our thanks- 
giving. At the altar we are the representatives and imperson- 
ations of the Divine Priest; we should imitate His obedience and 
His perfect spirit of religion. We should attune our souls to 
His, uniting our acts of adoration, our thanksgiving, our satis- 
factions and our petitions to His, offering to God the infinite- 
ly worthy acts of Jesus to supply for the deficiency of ours. We 
should adore our Divine Lord Himself with the most profound 
respect; we should adore Him with loving submission; we 
should praise Him; we should invite Him into our hearts and 
unite ourselves to Him with the most fervent desires. We must 
not fail to recommend to God with Him and through Him, the 
Church, the entire world, all those who are near and dear to us 
in the cloister, in the world and in Purgatory. Our only appre- 
hension should be that we do not ask enough. The priest is all- 
powerful when he offers the adorable Victim; he gives to God 
more than the equivalent of the favors for which he petitions. 
After the honor of celebrating Mass there is no greater pri- 
vilege than that of serving at the altar. Sts. Thomas and Bona-, 
venture, two illustrious doctors and chosen souls, usually served 
one or more Masses after they had offered the holy sacrifice. 
And we have their assurance that this pious practice obtained 
for them many precious graces. It would be a praiseworthy 
rivalry among our religious to strive to serve as many Masses as 
possible. On the supposition that one’s dispositions are equal, 
one derives more merit from serving Mass than from merely 
assisting at it. It is in fact Jesus Himself Whom we assist in 
the person of His minister, so that we participate more directly 
in the Holy Sacrifice and we are more intimately associated with 
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our Beloved Master. Thus assisting the celebrant, the server 
should endeavor, as should the priest, to pronounce the words 
gravely and distinctly, to observe the ceremonies with exact- 
ness and in the spirit of faith, and to regulate all his movements 
in a becoming and edifying manner, especially the inclinations 
and genuflections, inasmuch as these being acts of homage 
rendered to the Infinite Majesty of God cannot be performed 
with too great reverence. We should observe a religious de- 
portment on all occasions but particularly at the foot of the 
altar. The server should not, however, be so much engrossed 
with the exterior ceremonies as to neglect the interior spirit. 
He should frequently meditate on the grace which God has 
granted him in choosing him for a function which is the envy of 
the angels. He should always begin by humbling himself in 
God's presence and praying that he may acquit himself piously 
of this sacred function. He will next after the example of the 
priest unite himself to the homage which Jesus renders. to His 
eternal Father. The honor which accrues to him from serving 
at the altar distinguishes him from others who assist at Mass. 
He should likewise endeavor to merit the most abundant par- 
ticipation in the fruits of the Divine Sacrifice. 

These remarks apply in a more special manner to the func- 
tions which we perform at the High Mass. We should esteem it 
a signal favor to be thus frequently employed. We should care- 
fully prepare for our duties and fulfil them in the spirit of 
faith, being convinced that it is Jesus Himself Whom we serve 
and not man, and that nothing procures more glory for God 
than the Holy Sacrifice and those sacred ceremonies expressive 
of its dignity. The esteem due to sacred things should incite us 
to become perfectly acquainted with the ceremonies. We would 
thus observe them with so much readiness and facility that they 
would form no hindrance to recollection and to our conform- 
ing to the dispositions of the august Victim; and at the same 
time we would offer that edification to our brethren which they 
reasonably expect from our piety. 3 

There are various methods of assisting at Holy Mass. Each 
individual may adopt the method that most appeals to him. 
It is advisable always: to begin by forming our general and par- 
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ticular intentions. The following formula includes the former; 
it can be recited before Mass, the special intentions being added 
according to each one’s devotion. « I come, O My God, to offer - 
Thee in union with Our Lord this most Holy Sacrifice in order 
to render Thee the infinite homage due to Thy Sovereign 
Majesty, to return Thee thanks for Thy innumerable benefits, 
to ask forgiveness for our faults and to implore of Thy Mercy 
the graces of which we stand in need. I desire thus to procure 
glory for the Church Triumphant, assistance for the Church 
Militant and relief for the Souls in Purgatory. I offer Thee, O 
Lord, the fruits of this Divine Sacrifice for such or such a par- 
ticular intention, for such a person, for such a necessity. Grant 
me, I beseech Thee, the grace to assist devoutly at this Mass » 

We can join to our particular intentions those of the Commun- 
ity, of the Order, of the entire Church, and lay them all at the 
feet of our dear Mother in Heaven, with the request that she 
may present them to her adorable Son. The Sub tuum which 
we chant before the community Mass and the prayer that fol- 
lows, Pietate, deserve our best attention. This anthem and 
prayer form an act of public worship which expresses these 
general intentions and offers them to God fone the inter- 

vention of the Blessed Virgin. 


The first method one may adopt of assisting at High Mass, 
consists simply in following the sense of the words and eliciting 
sentiments in harmony with the texts or the chant. In union 
with Our Lord laden with the sins of the people we will, during 
the Confession form deep sentiments of humility, contrition, 
and confusion towards the Infinite Majesty of His Father of- 
fended by our sins. We will annihilate ourselves before Him, 
crying for mercy from our inmost hearts, while we chant the 
Kyrie eleison. At the Gloria in excelsis the angels celebrate 
the Infancy of Jesus, the Divine Mercy descends to earth. With 
these angels and especially with Mary their Queen we will 
praise, adore and glorify the Lord Who comes to save us. He 
it is Who prays His Father, at the Collects, for all our needs, 
for the honor of the Saints and for the relief of the Souls in 
Purgatory. We will unite our prayers to His. We will bless 
Him at the Epistle for having in former times instructed the 
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world by the ministry of the Prophets and Apostles, and for 
having times innumerable spoken by His grace to our own 
hearts notwithstanding our lack of docility. We will beg of 
Him ever to assist us in hearkening to His loving voice. The 
Gradual, the Alleluia or the Tract will awaken in us sentiments 
of gratitude, contrition and confidence. The Gospel repre- 
sents the Divine Master teaching us by example and by pre- 
cept; we will rise at its commencement out of respect and pre- 
pare our hearts to receive His words gratefully and to observe 
them with fidelity, Frequently we shall hear Jesus promising 
the hundredfold in this world and life eternal in the world to 
come in favor of those who have left all to follow Him. Each 
time He will repeat this consoling assurance we will renounce 
with a generous heart everything for His sake alone and we will 
implore our heavenly Advocate, His Mother and ours, to make 
us worthy of the promises of her Son. Feeling happy at possess- 
ing the inestimable treasure of faith, and at being children of 
the Church, we will say the Credo with transports of joy and 
gratitude. St. Chantal loved to hear it sung by her religious Sis- 
ters at recreation. The great St. Teresa never wearied of re- 
peating these words: Cujus regni non erit finis. At the Offer- 
tory we will present to God the Adorable Victim; and praying 
Our Lord to supply for our insufficiency and unworthiness we 
will offer to His Father the sacrifices imposed on us by the Rule 
and the crosses sent by Providence, begging Him to accept them; 
we will lay our faults at His feet that He may pardon them and 
we will make known to Him our good desires that He may ren- 
der them efficacious. The priest who sings the Preface will no 
longer appear as a mere man to our eyes of faith. We will be- 
hold in him the Eternal Priest prostrate before His Father with 
the Choirs of Angels and the multitudes of the Saints; and we 
will render to Him in the name of the whole Church and in our 
own the homage of praise, of gratitude and of love due to His 
glory and commensurate with His benefits. In union with the 
heavenly court and in full accord we will sing the Sanctus and 
will hail with joyous hosannas the King of kings and the Lord of 
lords who comes to immolate Himself for His people and to 
nourish them with His Divine Life. He is so condescending and 
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so gracious that He contemns not even the most insignificant 
soul and offers pardon even to His enemies. He most ardently 
desires to satisfy the longing of famished souls, to enlighten 
those who are dimmed by ignorance or sin, to arouse the in- 
different, and to pour out on all men the treasures of His grace. 
At the Consecration, while the Heavenly Father regards with 
complacency His Beloved Son and while the multitudes of An- 
gels adore and serve Him, we will cease from every other pray- 
_ er and with rapt attention occupy our hearts with Him alone. 
Humbly prostrate before the Lamb of God and with burning 
love and complete submission we will. adore Him in utter an- 
nihilation of spirit. We-will present Him to the Father for the 
four ends of sacrifice; we will offer ourselves also, happy to be 
able to supply for the insufficiency of our homage by means 
of the pure Host, the holy Host, the immaculate Host. With 
all the vigor of a living faith and in transports of ardent love 
we will bless Him Who cometh in the name of the Lord, the 
Victim of salvation Who opens to us the gates of Heaven; and 
we will beg Him to come to our aid in the stress and storm of 
life. After the O Salutaris in union with Jesus immolated on — 
the altar we will pray for the intentions of the Church and of 
the Community; for sinners, for the dead, etc. At the Pater 
noster we will unite ourselves with Our Lord Who offers this. 
prayer to His Father in our behalf; and we will hope, with 
great confidence in His merits, that we shall be favorably heard 
for His sake. The interval between the Pater Noster and the 
Communion could not be better employed than in preparing 
ourselves for receiving Our Lord either sacramentally or spirit- 
ually. With this intent the Agnus Dei can be sung three times 
as a triple protéstation of humility, of repentence and of good 
desires. We prostrate on the knuckles after the first Agnus Det 
as an act of homage which the Order bids us render to the Di- 
vine Lamb, to adore Him with humble submission, to confess 
our unworthiness and our heartfelt desire of corresponding with 
His infinite Charity through which He ransomed us by His 
Blood and wishes also to give us His Flesh as our food and as 
a pledge of eternal life. From the Communion until the end 
of the Mass we will return thanks to this tender Savior Who has 
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become the nourishment of our souls. On days when we sing 
the Beata Viscera, how happy we should be to say to Our Lady 
« Blessed be thy womb that bore the Son of God! I share your 
happiness since I too possess your Beloved Jesus. Lend me your 
eyes to contemplate. Him and your heart to love Him.» The 
Postcommunions are admirable prayers of thanksgiving and 
we should prefer them to any form of words we ourselves may 
devise. They are the words of the Bride, and hence they pos- 
sess a peculiar charm in the ears of the Bridegroom. We will 
receive the priest's blessing as bestowed upon us by Jesus Him- 
self. At the last Gospel we will adore with love and gratitude 
the eternal Word become Man for us. His own would not re- 
ceive Him. But we will open wide our hearts to Him that He 
may make us true children of God. In fine we will ask Him to 
pardon our negligences and to maintain us throughout the day 
under the salutary influence of the Holy Mass. This method is 
simple and easy. We cannot fail to correspond to the intentions 
of the Church if we meditate on the words it places on our lips. 
But we should not permit this interior occupation to be a hind- 
rance to our taking part in the chant and carrying out the cere- 
monies with exactitude. 

The second method consists in following the scenes of the 
Passion; the Holy Mass is really, though in an unbloody man- 
ner, the same sacrifice as that of the Cross. This contemplation 
includes four parts. The first extends from the beginning of 
Mass to the Offertory and comprises the Agony of Our Lord 
in the Garden of Olives and His arraignment before the tri- 
bunals of Jerusalem. The second includes the part of the Mass 
from the Offertory to the Canon and recalls the Flagellation, the 
Crowning with thorns and the Condemnation. The third em- 
braces the entire Canon and represents the Carrying of the Cross, 
the Crucifixion, the Agony and Death of Our Lord. The fourth, 
from the Communion to the end, honors the Descent into Limbo 
and the Burial. We unite ourselves in this fourth part to the 
divine Victim at least by a spiritual Communion, 

The third method is based on the four ends of sacrifice. From 
the Confession to the Offertory we think of the infinite perfec- 
tions of God. We contemplate Him, we admire Him; we adore 
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Him; we congratulate Him; we love Him. Since of ourselves 
we cannot give Him due honor we offer Him with our own 
paltry praise the infinite homage of Our Lord. From the. Of- 
fertory to the Consecration we review our personal faults and 
the countless crimes which have defiled the earth; we multiply 
our acts of repentance, we accept willingly all our crosses, and 
to compensate for the insufficiency of our expiations we offer 
Him the humiliations, the sorrow, the tears, the Blood of Jesus 
—in a word we offer His infinite satisfactions. From the Con- 
secration to the Communion, when we have considered the 
countless benefits which God ceases not to bestow on men and 
particularly on ourselves, we unite our acts of thanksgiving re- 
peated many times over to the infinite thanksgiving of our Lord. 
During the remainder of the Mass supporting our petitions with 
the supplications of Jesus and His most precious Blood we pray 
for the Church, for our country, for the Order, for ourselves and 
our dear ones, in fine for the entire world. These two methods 
are suitable for all states of prayer because we can envisage the 
subject either under the form of a meditation, or of effective 
prayer or of contemplation. The variety of the matter prevents 
attention from growing languid. Some in fact prefer to confine 
themselves during Mass to the consideration of only one of the 
four ends of Sacrifice, or a meditation on certain mysteries of the 
Passion by following for instance, the order of the Way of the 
Cross. 

A last method also commendable, consists in continuing an in- 
teresting point of one’s morning meditation. This method might 
be particularly suitable for our lay brethren during the summer 
season when they assist at Mass immediately after the regular 
meditation. They can appropriately combine these two exercises. 
Ordinarily it is easy to refer the subject matter of our medita- 
tion to the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar. We should not forget, 
however, to unite our intention explicitly to the objects and the 
ends for which the Mass is offered. It would be well therefore 
to elicit acts of repentance at the beginning of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, acts of faith at the Gospel, acts of immolation at the Of- 
fertory and at the Elevation acts of most profound adoration. 
We should never omit the spiritual Communion. 
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Those who, for any reason, find it impossible to meditate 
can be satisfied with reciting some pious formulas of prayer, 
unless God inspires them to contemplate Himself after a more 
simple manner. Vocal prayer, which alone is sometimes poss- 
ible, may be very salutary for souls that invest it with a lively 
spirit of faith, thus informing it with interior sentiments and 
converting it into a kind of meditation. Nevertheless the ha- 
bitual use of vocal prayer is not to be recommended except when 
there is no other resource, because its application to our daily 
life is not always practical and definite, and distractions that 
may accompany it may impair its efficacy. Books of devotion 
contain an extensive collection of vocal prayers. One can 
choose those that appeal to one’s piety.. While the priest is 
performing his august ministry at the altar we can accompany 
him by reciting appropriate prayers, slowly and deliberately, 
in order thus to assimilate the pious thoughts which they ex- 
press and to form in our hearts the devout sentiments which 
they suggest. We are quite at liberty to add such reflections, 
affections, and petitions as we may desire. And if our heart 
aspires to an outpouring of itself into that of our Divine Mas- 
ter we should discontinue reading and abandon ourselves to the 
attraction of grace. 

We can therefore choose from those different methods and the 
various forms of vocal prayer. We can also vary the method, 
having recourse sometimes to one and again to another. The 
essential point is to guard ourselves against routine and neg- 
ligence which are liable to infect our holiest actions owing to 
the fact that these actions are of daily occurrence. We can 
never exercise too much care to assist each day at the august 
and awe-inspiring mysteries with increasing devotion. The 
Savior descends into our midst and Heaven accompanies Him. 
The Saints bless Him; the Angels praise Him, the Dominations 
adore Him, the Powers tremble at His presence. The more 
elevated in glory the heavenly spirits are the more humbly they 
abase themselves at the feet of their God annihilated on the Al- 
tar. The Eternal Father takes infinite complacency in the ho- 
mage which the Object of all His love renders to Him. We 
should be very negligent, indeed, if we assisted at Holy Mass 
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without due appreciation, without affection, without words; if 
we took no interest in these ineffable mysteries which are a 
source of glory for God and of merit for ourselves. Our Savior 
opens unto us the inexhaustible treasury of His graces, and we 
should be reprehensible if instead of drawing from it abundant- 
ly and with pious avidity we come before the throne of mercy 
only to add to our faults!) —The weakness of our nature does not 
allow us always to assist at the Holy Sacrifice with the same de- 
gree of sensible devotion; but we should each day at least pre- 
pare our hearts, and place no hindrance to the fruits which 
should thereby accrue to us. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Sext and the Particular Examen 


When the religious have communicated at the High Mass 
it is but fitting that they make Sext an act of thanksgiving. The 
psalms of this hour express the sentiments of humility, of grat- 
itude and of confidence which should animate a soul that has 
been enriched by the heavenly gifts. Moreover it would be 
commendable to thank God not only for the graces He has be- 
stowed on ourselves, but even on the entire world, particularly 
for the many Masses and Communions which have sanctified the 
present morning. It would be easy in this way to acquire the 
merit of universal charity. Besides, gratitude opens the hand 
of our heavenly Father while on the contrary ingratitude dries 

up the source of grace. 


Jesus bearing the wood for the sacrifice proceeds to death. He 
is led between two thieves as being the most guilty. Is He not in 
fact burdened with the sins of the entire world? Three times 
He falls from exhaustion; three times He raises Himself again 
and lovingly resumes His Cross. How sad must have been the 
meeting of Son and Mother in such circumstances! The for- 
tunate Cyrenean had the happiness of succoring the Divine 
Victim. St. Veronica wiped His adorable Face and received: a 
touching testimony of gratitude. Jesus consoled the women 
of Jerusalem, and He invites us to bewail our own faults and 
those of the people. Arrived at Calvary He is despoiled of His 
garments. What grief and confusion was thus occasioned! 
He extends Himself willingly on the altar of sacrifice. He of- 
fers His Hands and Feet to the executioners who mercilessly 
transpierce.them with nails. He is then raised aloft between 
heaven and earth and His unspeakable agony is rendered yet 
more harrowing by the grief of His Holy Mother, the despon- 
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dency of His friends, the hatred of His enemies and the num- 
bers of -blind sinners that rush headlong to perdition. In 
view of this consummation of His Love and of our malice we 
should fall on our knees in sentiments of adoration, repentance, 
gratitude and devotedness. Why do we not exert our endeavors 
to prevent blasphemies, to convert sinners, to inflame the just 
and to lay the entire world prostrate at the feet of Him Who has 
loved us even to the folly of the Cross. 


We are nailed to the Cross of Jesus by our vows and Rules; 
and frequently, as we express it in the chant of this Hour, hu- 
miliation and suffering fill our souls even to overflowing. We 
keep our eyes fixed on the hands of the Divine Master to adore 
His will and implore His succor. The heartrending scenes of 
Calvary are soon succeeded by the glory of the Resurrection and 
the eternal joys of the Ascension. How many a time had we 
not been engulfed in the stormy billows of tribulation and the 
miry waters of temptation if the Lord had not been in our 
midst! How many a time has the enemy laid his snares to en- 
trap us as the fowler does to catch the bird! Blessed be God Who 
has broken the net and set our souls at liberty! The Omnipo-. 
tent will still continue to come to our aid, and like to the moun- 
tains that environ the Holy City, He is an impregnable rampart 
for those who betake themselves to His sheltering care by prayer 
and confidence. May He deign to protect the righteous: may 
He grant peace to His people and rescue from the abyss those 
who wander in the mazes of iniquity! 

As the hour for Sext approaches our fervor which was main- 
tained until then begins to grow languid and tends to evanesce. 
Is this due to fatigue, or to preoccupation regarding work; or 
is it caused by the noonday devil of whom the Psalmist com- 
plains? God deserves-our love and our service at all times. We 
are obliged to serve him not less when the day is declining than 
in the morning. There is no time to be lost when there is 
question of amassing a fortune that is to endure for eternity. 
The Office of Sext seems to have been appropriated to this hour 
on purpose that we may renew our strength by prayer and thus 
be enabled with a good will to begin anew to work, to obey and 
to suffer. Could we like the Apostles grow faint and abandon 
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our good master at the hour when His Agony is commemorated? 
Our proper place is beside the agonizing Jesus and His desolate 
Mother. It is from these we learn to sacrifice ourselves even to 
our last breath. If it happens to be the season when we 
are obliged to fast and thus to suffer more than ordinarily from 
work and a meager diet we should think of Jesus presented with 
vinegar and gall to drink and we shall feel happy to unite our 
severest trials, our few drops of perspiration, to the harrowing 
agony of Jesus and to the bloody sweat with which He washed 
away-our sins. 


Before the mid-day repast we have an exercise brief in dura- 
tion but of incalculable importance. This exercise has been 
highly recommended by the masters of the spiritual life and 
has been so carefully practiced by all the saints, that it would 
seem to be of more profit than prayer itself; some of them in 
fact gave it preeminence. We refer to the particular examen. 
Men who are athirst after justice keep their souls ever in hand 
and scrutinize their least actions in order to direct them toward 
God. They humble themselves and undergo some penance 
when they have been betrayed into a fault and thus they soon 
return into the right way. Is this not in accordance with the 
recommendation of St. Benedict when he bids us to watch con- 
tinually over our actions (*)? This constant vigilance is the 
very best examen. None other can substitute for it; but the 
others lend it valuable assistance. We make, ordinarily, three 
examens each day; one in the morning to anticipate the events 
of the day; the particular examen at noon and the general 
examination of conscience before retiring. 


The particular examen is so called because its function is 
confined to one vice which we wish to correct, to one virtue 
to be acquired, or to one important religious exercise from 
which we desire to derive more fruit. Being too weak to attack 
our enemies in a body, we break up their ranks and engage 
them singly in order to defeat them more easily. We concen- 
trate our efforts on one virtue in turn in order to devote to it 
more intense and persevering application. Our energies wax 


(‘) Holy Rule., IV. 48. 
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strong when united; they lose their vigor when diffused. ‘This 
explains why we practice the particular examen. We shall 
now consider the order according to which we should proceed. 
We first direct our attacks on our sins, vices and passions. We 
then strive to sanctify our ordinary actions, to grow strong in 
virtue and, finally, to unite ourselves more intimately to God 
by love. It is in accordance with right reason to undertake 
successively the labors of the Purgative, Illuminative and Uni- 
tive ways. We clear away the debris and excavate for the 
foundation before raising the walls and roofing the edifice. 
Of what avail would it be to sow a field without first reclaim- 
ing and cultivating it? 

In this combat in which we engage against individual vices 
and passions, it is proper to commence by correcting exterior 
faults which scandalize and disedify our neighbor. We shall 
then apply ourselves to reform our interior. When we have 
once set right our inner man the exterior is easily regulated. 
The Fathers of the desert made it their first aim to correct in 
their disciples indulgence in food and drink, anger and im- 
patience, pride that refuses to obey, sloth and that natural 
repugnance which man feels for the exercises of a penitential 
life. No inflexible or uniform rule of action can be estab- 
lished. It is therefore to each one’s interest to lay bare his 
conscience to the eyes of his director, manifesting to him as 
in an open book his faults, his inclinations, his passions, his 
repugnances, all his good and evil. The director will thus dis- 
cover from his knowledge of the temperament, the previous 
habits, the temptations and actual falls of the individual, what 
the vulnerable point is against which the enemy directs his at- 
tacks and which in the first place must be defended and fortified. 
Sometimes sensuality predominates; again it is pride; but it is 
always the inordinate pursuit of sensual or mental pleasure 
manifesting itself under diverse forms. 


There is therefore a predominant vice which offers the chief 
obstacle to our advancement; it forms our main source of weak- 
ness and is our besetting sin. Unless we subdue it we shall 
ourselves be overcome; but once this Goliath is laid low the 
other Philistines are easily put to rout. Immediately that we 
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become aware of the presence of this vice we must wage against 
it a determined war without truce or intermission. When we 
have succeeded in checking its onsets we can without much 
trouble correct our other faults in due succession. But it will 
be necessary to resume hostilities against this predominant vice, 
should it threaten to recover its empire. Thus, the struggle 
may continue for months and even for years. ‘The thought 
may suggest itself that one would be more profitably employed 
in cultivating the virtues. But this we are already accomplish- 
ing; for we cannot engage in the spiritual struggle without at 
the same time practising the combative virtues which purify 
and defend the_soul and which are the most necessary in the 
initial stage of the spiritual life. These virtues include obe- 
dience, penitence, humility, poverty and chastity. In fact, the 
best tactics in overcoming a defect is to aim at acquiring the 
Opposite virtue. 


When we have gained due control over our vicious inclina- 
tions we should aim more directly at perfecting ourselves in 
virtue. We should never neglect the cultivating of those virtues 
just mentioned, especially obedience, humility and self renun- 
ciation. We should foster with special application the spirit of 
faith in our actions and trials, a hunger and thirst for eternal 
goods, divine love and fraternal charity and the virtue of reli- 
gion which is so closely allied with our holy state. We should 
practise obedience to the Rule and to Superiors, patience, con- 
formity with the arrangements of Providence, and kindred vir- 
tues. We should begin with the virtue of which we stand most 
in need or to acquire which we feel most drawn by grace. In 
the light of our Rules we meditate on the necessity of this vir- 
tue; we consider its importance and the means adapted to its 
acquisition. The soul then conceives an esteem for it and is 
inflamed with a holy zeal to put it into practice. Our obser- 
vances offer us constant opportunities of practising it and we 
should elicit several exterior acts on each occasion. We can 
renew these acts every time the bell rings, before and after each 
of the canonical hours, and when we change from one occupa- 
tion to another. If any virtue offers too extensive a field for 
exercise we can distrubute it into various degrees striving in 
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turn to acquire its perfect practice. Our efforts should never 
relax; a fervent spirit will concentrate our endeavors and render 
them progressive and persevering. Some virtues are attained 
in a brief space, others require many years before one can pro- 
duce acts with spontaneity. We should not hastily pass from one 
virtue to another as though we were apprehensive lest we might 
not have sufficient time to acquire them all. If one spent a life- 
‘time in cultivating only one virtue of which he feels the need 
and to which grace attracts him he should not account his efforts 
fruitless; for God abundantly recompenses the exertions we ex- 
pend for His love, and because all the virtues have an inter- 
relation. Consequently it is impossible seriously to aim at ac- 
quiring a particular virtué especially if it is a fundamental one, 
without at the same time practising the others at least in some 
measure. St. Francis de Sales made it his life work to acquire 
amiableness of disposition. Not only were his efforts rewarded 
with success but all the virtues were granted him in so eminent 
a degree, that it was difficult to know in his instance which 
particular virtue was the most worthy of admiration. 
Perseverance is necessary in order that the particular examen 
may prove profitable; inconstancy is especially to be feared. 
Many do not advance in the reformation of their interior be- 
cause they do not take sufficient pains to know themselves and 
because they are too readily persuaded that their faults are al- 
ready corrected. Some grow weary and become discouraged 
from having applied themselves to self reformation with im- 
prudent zeal. Moderation in all things is to be recommended; 
that tension which fatigues the head must be avoided. When 
linerty of spirit has been suppressed devotion of the heart grows 
lukewarm. But negligence is much more common in this matter 
than indiscreet zeal. Others, in fine, make scarcely any progress 
in correcting their faults, because, instead of laying the 
axe to the root of the tree, they are satisfied with lopping 
off the branches which grow again with renewed vigor; or, be- 
cause, they merely regard the evil but do not eradicate it from 
their heart by repentance and from their conduct by effica- 
cious resolutions. We have in our Order a system of pen- 
ances that can raise us to high perfection, that can give us 
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the crown of sainthood. We are, indeed, expected to have 
arrived at that eminence, the attainment of which might 
reasonably be presumed in the case of those who are hedged 
round with so many safeguards and supported by so many 
aids as are ours—our silence, our fasting, our austerities 
—means so well calculated to lead us to the heights of sanctity. 
Whence comes it then that many are compelled to admit that 
their meager results are a standing reproach? ‘These have 
advanced but little because they have observed the Rules in an 
imperfect manner and have not infused into their observances 
an interior spirit. But if we apply ourselves to the examination 
of conscience with more care and concentration, negligence and 
routine will soon disappear. How can we expect to succeed 
unless we resolve to be more observant of ourselves and to adopt 
the proper means to improve? The particular examen keeps 
everything in order; by means of it we evaluate our course of 
action and we have a most secure means of doing everything 
well. Either we examine ourselves or we fall. 


This exercise takes place three times in the day, morning noon 
and evening. We examine ourselves in the morning at the first 
free moment. This examination is anticipatory because in it we 
forecast favorable occasions or difficulties that may arise in re- 
gard to persons, places, time, employments. We are thus en- 
abled to regulate properly the entire day and especially to com- 
bat the vice or exercise the virtue which we may have at the mo- 
ment under consideration. We reflect on the means we must 
adopt to reanimate our good will; we place guards at the en- 
trance of our exterior and interior senses and we plan our line of 
defence against the attacks of the enemy. We lay upon ourselves 
the duty of avoiding certain faults or of performing certain acts 
of virtue without, however, imposing on ourselves any obligation 
binding in conscience. We merely undertake to submit to some 
humiliations or to practice certain mortifications as a penance 
for our negligence —in a word the soul formulates its plans 
as if on the morning of a battle in order to assure itself, as far 
as may be, of victory. But, as one labors in vain when he guards 
the city unless God Himself undertakes its defence so our good 
resolutions should be laid humbly at our Lord’s feet that He 
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might bless them. They should also be recommended to the 
heart of our Blessed Mother that her protection might render us 
faithful in accomplishing them. 

The particular examen takes place before the mid-day repast. 
We begin by praying for light and the grace of conversion, say- 
ing, for instance with St. Augustine: May I know Thee my 
God that I may love Thee; may I know myself that I may hate 
and contemn myself. We compare our performances since 
morning with the order of the day determined upon, and the 
resolutions adopted at the morning meditation. We note the 
faults we have committed, the lapses we have suffered through 
negligence or weakness and the good we have failed to accom- 
plish through indolence. If we discover no faults, if we are 
progressing we return thanks to the Author of all good; other- 
wise we humble ourselves, excite ourselves to contrition and 
renew our good resolutions. The principal objective is not to 
note meticulously our lapses nor to estimate our progress, but 
rather to create a new heart, a heart well disposed and sensi- 
tive to the ravages of sin, a heart that realizes more fully the 
excellence of virtue; that it may conceive a horror for evil and 
an ever-increasing love for good and zealously adopt every means 
in its power to improve. We,- therefore, consider why this or 
that vice holds sway in us; we ascertain in what circumstances it 
is most to be feared; we try to discover if we are gaining or losing 
ground, and whether the remedies we employ are sufficiently 
efficacious or whether others should not perhaps be substituted. 
If there is question of a virtue we examine if we are advancing 
in its exercise, what obstacle retards our progress and what 
means must be employed to advance. Our Rules furnish us 
with a sure light to direct us in our particular examens. ‘These 
will produce their entire fruits if in our prayers, our communions 
and our other spiritual exercises we concentrate our main ef- 
forts on the vice or the virtue that forms their objective, if we 
watch ourselves during the day, especially in regard to this object 
of our examen, rising after a fall with humble repentance and 
betaking ourselves again to our duty with equanimity and with 
renewed generosity. The third examen takes place at the end of 
the day. It forms a part of the general examination of con- 
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science of which we shall speak in its proper place. Like the 
mid-day examen this also ascertains the forgetfulness and neg- 
ligence into which we may have fallen since noon, by compar- 
ing the two parts of the day with one another. It concludes with 
a heartfelt act of contrition in which we should do well to 
add a penance proportioned to our faults, to humble ourselves, 
to excite sorrow and to form a determined purpose’ of amend- 
ment, The Fathers of the desert kept tablets in which they noted 
the instances in which they yielded to nature and were unfaithful 
to their good resolutions. To estimate each day one’s spiritual 
profit and loss in order thus to compare one day with another 
and one week with the preceding is a practical method recom- 
mended by the saints and by St. Ignatius in particular. This 
method is very useful if one adheres to it with loyal fidelity; and 
the trouble one undergoes in observing it is amply compensated 
by its many advantages. In this way one makes sure and rapid 
progress toward perfection. Grace alone did not raise the saints 
to high sanctity; they lent their cooperation, and to promote the 
work of their sanctification they resorted to many ingenious 
devices. May their success create in us a laudable emulation; 
and may the hope of participating in their glory animate us 
to adopt, and to persevere in employing, the means that proved 
efficacious in leading them to perfection. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On Meals 

To possess God, to repose in a loving union with Him. is the 
delightful feast, the heavenly manna which the true religious 
aspires to enjoy, at the altar, in choir, at prayer and pious read- 
ing — in fine at all times and in all places. Nevertheless we are 
under the humiliating and indispensable necessity of nourishing 
the body, a necessity which is not without peril and that is sanc- 
tified only with difficulty. The world toils incessantly in pur- 
suit of viands for the mouth and thus studies to pamper the 
palate. From the same mouth proceeds a deluge of evil, cal- 
umny, detraction backbiting — a veritable eruption of sin. The 
saints waged a relentless warfare against the appetite for food. 
St. Bernard desires « that we should not eat a morsel of bread 
- without first watering it with our tears » (*). To him mealtime 
was a source of torture; he approached food as he would a bitter 
draught of medicine (*). St. Augustine says that frequently in 
‘partaking of food we cannot distinguish whether our motive 
is merely to nourish the body or to gratify its inordinate craving 
(*). We should therefore specially be on our guard at table in 
order that even while we eat and drink we may do all for the 
glory of God, § according to the admonition of the Apostle. 
Our model should be our Divine Master Who deigned to sub- 
mit to this humiliating necessity of human nature, obeying 
meanwhile the precepts of fasting, and Who was content with 
the simple diet of a humble artisan. He received His daily bread 


(1) Ep. 491, Fastredi, Inter op. S. Bern. 

(2) Ad alimenta tanquam ad medicamenta, ad cenam tamquam ad 
tormentum. (Inter op. S. Bern. Form, Hon, Vite.) 

(°) S. Aug. Confess. Bk. X, Chap. XXXI. 

(4) I, Cor., X. 31. 
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as an alms to one in exile and refused not on the Cross the prof- 
fered vinegar and gall. 


The first disposition requisite to sanctify our repasts is obe- 
dience. Since God has placed us under a Rule and superiors, 
He has relieved us of the solicitude of choosing the quality of 
our nourishment as well as the time and manner of partaking 
of it; for all this His Holy Will has made disposition. Making 
no account then of our tastes and caprices, we should patiently 
wait until obedience summons us to table and we should accept 
what obedience offers us as if from the hand of God. We should 
observe its prescriptions with equal submission of will and of 
judgment not only when it requires us to follow the Rule but 
also when we are bidden to accept indulgences. We should, 
however, be sincerely disposed to observe our fasts and ab- 
stinence and to resume the austerity of our practices as soon as 
it is possible or expedient, considering it a happiness to live 
the ordinary community life. Secondly we must go to table 
with a right intention. « The Christian y, says St. Bernard, 
« does not live to eat y; with greater reason should this be 
said of a religious professing such a severe rule as ours. We must 
beware then of allowing ourselves to be seduced by gratification, 
we should sanctify this purely animal function by the principles 
of faith. The motive most directly conformable to the inten- 
tions of Providence is that by partaking of food we repair our 
wasted energies in order better to serve God. We can also in- 
clude the intentions of mortification, penance or any other vir- 
tue. In fine we must partake of our food with that austere mod- 
eration which is characteristic of our Order. It is by restraint 
of the appetite that we control the body. We must maintain it 
in submission by strict sobriety but at the same time we must 
allow it sufficient nourishment for the fulfilment of our 
duties. The same Divine Will that obliges us to fast requires 
us also to pray, to chant the office, to work and to engage in 
the other regular observances (’). 


Our manner of entering the refectory bears a striking resem- 
blance to the gravity and recollection with which we enter the 


(4) S. Bern., 40"° Sermo de Div. — 34% Sermo Circumce. 
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Church; we are obliged to observe almost equal respect. A 
lavabo is placed at the door, and we receive a few drops of 
water on our fingers not so much through a motive of pro- 
priety as to remind ourselves of the purity of heart which should 
actuate a monk in the refectory as well as elsewhere. The meal 
taken in common recalls to us the fraternal love feasts of the 
early Christians. We go to the refectory in our choir dress; we 
also raise our voices in thanksgiving and blessing. At table we 
should immolate as on an Altar the caprices of sensuality; we 
should nourish our souls with the bread of God’s word and 
should observe the various ceremonies. These invest the meal 
with a certain solemnity. They are in reality only expressions of 
charity, of humility and of the other religious virtues. As we 
enter we should never cast our first glance on what is served, 
but should rather raise our eyes to the Crucifix saying to Our 
Lord with love and gratitude « The eyes of all hope in Thee 
O Lord, and Thou givest them meat in due season » (3; If we 
have not already done so we should now offer to God the meal - 
together with the reading; we should also forestall the faults 
that are likely to occur and should determine the acts of virtue 
to be practised and the sacrifices that might best please God 
without compromising our health. The Benedicite should be 
chanted with suitable fervor. Grace is nowhere more in order 
than at table, to aid us in overcoming the allurements of sen- 
suality. And as corporal food does not check the steady advance 
of death we should earnestly beseech Our Lord that He would 
deign to admit us one day to the banquet of life eternal: « Ad 
caenam perpetuam, etc. ». 

Having glanced at the portions of those next to us at table to 
note whether anything is lacking, we should sedulously avoid 
any further gazing around during the meal, but should dispose 
ourselves to listen attentively to the reading, Hence the Rule 
obliges us to observe profound silence at table (*), forbidding at 
this time not only words but any movement that might disturb 
the general recollection and divert attention from the reading. 
We should therefore be careful ins handling the table service. 


(1) Ps. CXLIV. 
(*) Chap. XXXVIII. 
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We should avoid noise as far as possible in walking, coughing 

etc. The voice of the reader alone should be heard; however 

weak it may be it will be audible if each one takes pains to pre- 
serve quiet. 

Our blessed Father St. Benedict has emphasized the impor- 
tance of the reading at table. He will not allow all, indiscri- 
minately, to undertake this duty. He alone is-to fulfil it whom 
obedience appoints and who is considered capable of edifying 
the hearers. Before the reader enters upon his office he rec- 
ommends himself to the prayers of his brethren that grace may 
guard his heart against the spirit of pride. If he is placed in a 
raised pulpit it is to render a service to the community, not to 
make a parade of his vocal powers or to display his knowledge 
and abilities. His first duty is to endeavor to benefit all by read- 
ing in a deliberate tone of voice, sufficiently loud and intelli- 
gible so that each one without difficulty may follow the sense. | 
While fulfilling this duty as on all other occasions, he should 
aim at procuring his own spiritual advancement. Consequently 
he should avoid grandiloquence and affectation, and in the spirit 
of charity he should be prepared to submit to some incon- 
venience. He should observe the principles of good reading 
and of the chant as carefully as he does the other rules, 
acting in this matter from the standpoint of obedience and of 
religion. Negligence and incapacity should appear to him nei- 
ther respectful towards the word of God nor charitable with re- 
gard to his hearers. ‘Consequently he should prepare his reading, 
or at least glance through it beforehand. A good reader takes 
in the sense of what he reads and conveys it to others. His 
mouth speaks from the abundance of the heart. The good which 
he accomplishes compensates for the pains: which he takes. In 
our monasteries a proficient reader is almost as great a boon as 
a competent preacher. 

Man lives not by bread alone but by every word ‘that pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God. ‘The reading at table supplies 
in a measure this need of the soul for God’s word; it offers a 
spiritual refreshment and causes the soul to rise superior to the 
mere sensual enjoyment of the food. Each one, therefore, 
should wish to derive profit from the reading. Now, just as 
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corporal food requires a healthy stomach capable of digesting 
it, so the word of God demands that good and excellent heart 
of which the Gospel speaks, a heart that retains the word and 
brings forth worthy fruit. It requires the spirit of faith to re- 
ceive it as from the mouth of God, whether it is proclaimed in 
Holy Scripture, developed in sermons or reduced to practice in 
the lives of the Saints or in the labors of apostolic men. Under 
the most varied forms the word of God animates our faith and 
arouses a commendable emulation, Our souls, therefore, will 
receive from it a most delectable food. We need the spirit of 
docility to allow ourselves to be convinced and the spirit of 
devotion in order to relish the sweetness of the Divine word. 
We should apply the reading to our own spiritual needs. We 
should bless God, fear Him, love Him, or implore His aid ac- 
cording to the sentiments suggested by the passage read. We 
need in fine the spirit of fidelity to enable us after the example 
of Mary to preserve the Divine word deep down in our souls. 
We should ponder what is read, and if need be, we can make it 
the subject of our meditation. God says to us as He said to the 
Phophet; « Take this book and eat it up » } If we are actuated 
by these sentiments every thing read at table will be beneficial. 
just as every meal is conducive to health when the body is sound 
and the appetite normal. 

In the event that we are unable to hear or understand the 
reading we should endeavor to supply this deficiency by provid- 
ing our soul with some spiritual refection which would satisfy its 
need and prevent it from indulging in the pleasures of the 
senses. Besides other means of piously occupying our minds at 
table we have the thought of Jesus, the manual of the Christian, 
Whose Life and Passion furnished matter for endless meditation. 
This is the book which we can always read not only at table 
but elsewhere. A good religious of our Order who was un- 
acquainted with the language of the country said to his Prior: 
«In the refectory I have my reading as well as the others. 
When sitting down at table I meditate on the Incarnation of 
the Son of God announced by an angel and. accomplished by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost in the bosom of a Virgin. Then 


(1) Apocal., X, 9. 
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1 turn the first leaf and consider Jesus at His birth, glorified 
by the heavenly messengers, enveloped in poor swaddling clothes 
and resting in a crib. I have now arrived at the end of the 
second page. In like manner I survey the other mysteries 
of our Lord’s life: His Circumcision, the Adoration of the 
Magi, the, Presentation in the temple, His Baptism, His fast- 
ing, His Passion, Resurrection and Ascension, the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost and the Judgment which Our Savior will pro- 
nounce on all men at the end of time. This is my daily reading; 
it ends only at the conclusion of the meal,. « This device 
proved useful to him y, writes his historian, « because, what this 
holy religious read in his book manifested itself by the tears 
with which he frequently moistened the table »('). 

Such was the conduct of the saints. ‘They went to the refec- 
tory in a spirit of compunction, the fruit of earnest prayer. 
Their lives abound in almost incredible austerities and mor- 
tifications. ‘Ihese examples deeply impress us and move us 
to their imitation, especially at the beginning of our conver- 
sion, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit makes the soul realize at the 
outset of a penitential life that mortification of the appetite 
is of prime importance. Yet the tyro in the spiritual life glowing 
with enthusiasm is surprised to find the first efforts of his ar- 
dent will and aspirations checked by obedience; and he asks 
himself, is it not allowable to do what the Church so highly 
commends. It is, indeed, true that some of the saints have been 
conducted by ways beyond the ordinary; but God manifested 
His Will in each case by unmistakable signs; their mortifications 
were sanctified by obedience. Moreover they obliged their 
disciples to follow the common life with all simplicity until 
heaven had plainly pointed out to them a different course. 
It is the saints who have established for those who lead a com- 
munity life the rule to eat and drink whatever is served and to 
exercise the same care in avoiding singularity in regard to pen- 
ances as they would in regard to sensuality, that thus they may 
be able to endure the fasting and practise all the other obser- 
vances enjoined by the Rule. Such should be our conduct. We 
should not indulge in penances of our own choice, because this 


(©) Cesar., Dialog. Dist. VII. Ch. XXXVII. 
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would tend to foster vain glory; we should undertake nothing 
that has not been submitted to the approval of our Superiors, in 
order thus to preclude presumption. We should in fine do no- 
thing that might impair our health and render us unfit to 
discharge our duties. Far be it from us to seek to discourage any 
one’s good will seeing that the Rule exhorts us to go beyond 
its own prescriptions.. We commend zeal but disapprove of in- 
discretion. 


Within these apparently restricted limits a religious has ample 
opportunity of practicing penance according to his desires. 
Our frequent fasts, our continual abstinence, the dietary regu- 
lations of certain seasons together with manual labor and other 
observances present an admirable system of corporal mortifi- 
cation. One is always free to do more provided he secures the 
requisite permission and takes due precautions. An excellent 
way of indulging the spirit of austerity without attracting no- 
tice consists in practicing some slight curtailment of food at 
every meal. This would be a sacrifice offered to God through 
love, it would be the portion of the poor. There is nothing 
so unwelcome to nature as these privations that encroach on the 
limits of necessity; and there is nothing so meritorious when 
they have the sanction of obedience and are not detrimental to 
health. The Rule allows two portions to be served so that 
should a religious feel a repugnance to one he may partake of 
the other (’). This does not mean that he is to restrict himself 
to one dish. In our Order, where the food is of the poorest 
description, what is lacking in quality must be supplied by 
quantity. To eat of everything but to take occasion from each 
portion to practice some mortification is ordinarily the safest 
course to adopt. When there is need one may partake of every- 
thing served with thanksgiving and humility. St. Benedict con- 
demns only that excess which is truly an abuse (*). 


Obedience furnishes us each day with occasions of contra- 
vening nature and of mortifying our tastes. These mortifica- 
tions are undoubtedly according to Providence and contain no 
element of delusion. Hence when we are overlooked and ieft 


(1) Holy Rule., XXXIX. 
(2) Ibid. 
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without some article of food for which we may not ask, instead 
_of murmuring at the apparent inattention of our brethren we 
should rather adore the Will of God. It is an elementary re- 
quirement for those who are intent on their spiritual progress 
to comport themselves at table with the greatest indifference 
and to accept everything that is served whether it suits their 
taste or not, provided it be not prejudicial to health. The food 
may not be very presentable; the drink may be lacking in ordi- 
nary palatableness, the nutritious quality of the portions or 
the manner in which they are prepared may offend our sensi- 
bilities; but cooked or raw, hot or cold, we should receive them 
such as they happen to be from the hand of God, If we take 
our food as obedience offers it we suppress our repugnance, we 
avoid singularity and without revealing our own preferences 
or dislikes we conform to the general taste. How many persons 
in the world, from motives of virtue or of prudence or com- 
pelled by necessity, submit to sacrifices of this kind. They 
adapt their temperaments to occasions and conform to the de- 
sires of others! Why should we not imitate them with a view 
to heaven and from the motive of love of God? When God 
constantly allows us to receive what is opposed to our taste, 
_ does He not seem to intimate that to hold ourselves indifferent 
in regard to everything both from the principle of self abnega- 
tion and from a motive of charity towards others is preferable 

to imposing on ourselves privations of our own choosing. This 
procedure affords us an excellent means of dying to ourselves 
and of practicing many virtues without attracting attention. 
For a similar reason we should avoid commenting on the food. 
We should be most careful not to murmur or criticize, not even 
to make a sign either of approval or of censure in regard to 
what is served at table, considering that everything that comes 
to us from God is excellent and that what mortifies us is bene- 
ficial. St. Bernard pleasantly banters those religious who show 
themselves to be faithful disciples of Hippocrates and Epicurus 
by being excessively preoccupied with their health, by being 
constantly in quest of pleasure and enjoyment, by ever compar- 
ing the different constitutions of their brethren with their own 
and by scrutinizing the various portions served at table lest 
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they should injure their eyes, their chest or their stomach. 
« Remember, my brother, that you are a religious not a physi- 
cian; that you will be judged by your profession not by your 
complexion. Disturb not your peace of mind; inflict not useless 
toil on the cook; spare the house needless expense, consider 
your CONSCIENCE » (*). Like a true disciple of a crucified God 
hold not suffering in abhorrence but profit by everything to 
die to yourself and to live only for God. 


Not alone the Rules of temperance but also those of modesty 
provide us with means of practicing salutary mortification. 
At meals the body should be kept erect, the hands lightly rest- 
ing on the edge of the table. It is unbecoming to lean on one’s 
elbows. The eyes should be cast down; they should be closed 
while one is in the act of drinking. It would be highly repre- 
hensible to glance round, to look fixedly at one’s neighbors, at 
those who are performing penance, or at strangers who may 
come to seek edification in our refectories. Absolute cleanli- 
ness should reign on our tables; each one should keep his nap- 
kin, knife, fork and cup in proper condition. “Through respect 
for the Community we should observe the rules of decorum 
when partaking of our food. We should let nothing fall either 
on our clothes or on the floor, and we should leave what remains 
over in a presentable condition; and through a spirit of poverty 
we should gather the bread crumbs at the end of the meal. Tra- 
dition informs us that in the hands of a certain brother these 
morsels were found converted into precious jewels(*). We 
should be neither too slow nor excessively precipitate at meals; 
overmuch slowness is an indication of indolence and fosters 
sensuality, while haste would convey the impression of greedi- 
ness and a lack of recollection. We should ever bear in mind 
that the refectory is not a place for indulging in mere pleasure 
but that even here we have an opportunity to practice mortifi- 
cation;-nor should we fail to impose upon ourselves all self- 
denial that circumstances allow and obedience authorizes. Our 
souls should be ever in communion with God and intent on 
the reading. Every morsel of food can be considered a snare 


(1) In Cant. Serm. XXX. n. 10. 11. aS. 
(2) Gr, Ex. Bk, I, Ch. VII. 
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for our souls; and hence while we give to the body what it re- 
quires for subsistence we may perhaps be furnishing the enemy 
with arms against our salvation. 

Grace terminates the meal; it will consummate the good 
sentiments we entertained during the repast and repair any 
defects into which we may have fallen, if it is accompanied with 
the following dispositions: 1) Love and gratitude towards the 
infinite Goodness which has supplied us with nourishment. 
2) A sincere desire to devote to God’s glory alone the additional 
strength which He has granted us. 3) Confusion at seeing our- 
selves so well treated by our heavenly Father despite our paltry 
service. 4) Contrition for the faults committed on that day by 
our indolence at work and by our tepidity at prayer and even for 
such as have been committed at the meal which has just ended. 
We should supplicate pardon while we recite the Miserere and 
should promise to spend the remainder of the day with more 
fidelity. In fine, we should not forget our dear departed in 
Purgatory. Like the poor, who await at the gate to receive the 
remnants of our meals, they implore the alms of our prayers 
and of those little sacrifices which we reserved for them during 
the repast. We should make distribution to them with love and 
piety while we chant the De Profundis. 

Each of us in turn serves the refectory. This duty has 
no longer the importance attached to it by St. Benedict, but the 
spirit with which it should be fulfilled has not changed. It is 
ever an office of charity and has its difficulties and humiliations. 
On Sunday after the office of Lauds we ask the prayers of the 
community, to obtain grace to fulfil this duty with faith and 
devotion for our own sake, and with charity and edification 
with regard to our brethren. We can contemplate Jesus the 
Lord of Heaven come among us as the last of all to minister 
not to be ministered to, () and we can unite ourselves to the 
dispositions of His Sacred Heart. We can imitate the angels 
who are happy to lavish their services upon us for the sake of 
our heavenly Father. St. Louis condescended to serve with his 
royal hands our religious of Royaumond. The blessed Henry, 
son and brother of kings of France, washed the dishes at Clair- 


(1) Luke. XXII, 27 — Matth. XX, 28. 
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vaux. The blessed Eugene III was proud of having fulfilled 
this humble office. All the saints of our Order considered that 
in serving their brethren they served our Lord. Their spirit of 
faith should animate us; contemplating only Jesus Christ in 
each of the religious we should show them the charity, humility 
and attention which we would exercise towards Him. 

We conclude this duty of serving the refectory on Saturday 
by the washing of the feet, in which we imitate the Divine Master 
in one of the most touching scenes of His life. How happy we 
should esteem ourselves, even though honored with the priest- 
hood to be able to imitate the example and carry out the recom- 
mendation of Our Lord in doing for our brethren what He did. 
for the Apostles! How full of instruction is this symbolic 
action! Honoring the religious as the children of God and 
_ members of Jesus Christ we gird ourselves with a towel to show 
that we are prepared to render to each one every kind service, 
even the most humble, and that our devotedness is animated 
with sincere charity. We place ourselves at the feet of our 
brethren to profess our humility and submission and not at the 
head as if we would command. We wash the body but we 
should desire to remove from the soul its smallest stains and to 
confer on the heart that perfect purity that rejoices the eyes of 
God. The Mandatum then should produce in us a profound 
love for Jesus Christ, a sincere spirit of devotedness towards . 
our brethren and of humility and abnegation in regard to our- 
selves. The Blessed Godfrey, monk of Villers, after complet- 
ing his week of office as servant of the refectory remained in the 
Church after Compline in order to ask pardon for the faults he. 
might have committed in the discharge of this duty. Our Lord 
appeared to him girded with a towel, and carrying a basin in 
His hands, said to him. « Sit down; you have been washing 
My feet now for a long time; I wish this day to do a like ser- 
vice to you y. Godfrey remonstrated in the words of St. Peter, 
Jesus answered as He had answered the Apostle: « If I wash thee 
not, thou shalt have no part with Me y». The religious in con- 
fusion submitted to this wonderful condescension of His Savior 
and received from Him this instruction: « You see what I have 
just done. Know that as I have given my life for thee so ought 
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thou to give thy life for thy brethren ,. This ceremony there- 
fore reminds us that we should be disposed willingly to serve 
our brethren at table and pass thence to their feet in order to 
show that we are happy to live in their society and to make 
every possible sacrifice through love for them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Midday Rest 


In the summer season the nights are short and hence after a 
wearisome morning we feel the need of repose during the warm- 
est hours of the day. Moved by these considerations St. Bene- 
dict who is ever discreet without compromising due austerity 
grants his disciples the siesta to compensate for the curtailment 
of the rest during the night. He permits the time allowed for 
the siesta to be spent according to each one’s desire thus giving 
more ample scope to individual piety or mortification; he is 
mindful also that the midday sleep in the case of some might be 
prejudicial to the more necessary rest at night. Experience 
however, has proved that generally speaking it is better to ad- 
here simply to the Rule to avail one’s self of this time to sleep, 
inasmuch as it has been allotted for this purpose. Rarely will 
the night’s rest thereby suffer any detriment. Wakefulness in 
fact is commonly due to the excessive heat, to impaired health 
or to some other cause. ~ 


If one should find that sleeping at this hour is a source of too 
great inconvenience he should nevertheless go to the dormitory, 
unless he has permission to remain elsewhere; but he is not 
however, obliged to lie on his couch. He takes the necessary 
precautions lest he should disturb others who may wish to sleep. 
He is free to devote himself to vocal or mental prayer or to 
reading. (*) But the reading should not be for the sake of mere 
recreation, or with a view to counteracting drowsiness. This 
would not tend to sanctify the siesta and would deprive one of 
the needed rest, the lack of which might subsequently cause 
one to become inactive. The best rule therefore to follow is 


(1) Holy Rule. XLVIII. 
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to sleep at the appointed hours, that drowsiness may not over- 
come one at inopportune moments. 

The midday rest has its dangers which, however, a good will 
aided by grace can surmount. When going to the dormitory we 
should offer ourselves to Our Lord recommending to His care 
our Own person and the entire community, We should also 
address some pious prayers to implore the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin, of our guardian angel and of our patron Saints. 
When we have entered our cell we take holy water, sprinkle 
with it our bed and make the sign of the Cross. ‘Then having 
prayed a few minutes on our knees according to our devotion 
we compose ourselves modestly and noiselessly on our couch 
wearing our regular habit and occupying our mind with some 
pious thought until sleep ensues. ‘he most profound silence 
should reign at this time in the monastery; we should avoid 
speaking without necessity. Those who do not take the siesta 
should avoid anything that might disturb their brethren. The 
ancient monks regarded the dormitory as an appendage to the 
Church with which in many cases it was connected by a stair- 
case. Every action in the dormitory should be done with cir- 
cumspection and in a spirit of piety because the eyes of God are 
ever upon us. If the Blessed Virgin came to visit her children, 
an occurrence which our ancient Chronicles relate, there should 
appear in a monk nothing that would offend her modest gaze, 
there should be no couch on which she could not bestow her 
blessing as she passed along. 

At the first sound of the bell announcing the end of the siesta 
each one should rise immediately and endeavor to cast off all 
drowsiness. He can do this in the same dispositions, eliciting 
the same pious acts and observing the same religious practices 
as when rising in the morning. God, as it were, is now granting 
us another day. We should therefore consecrate it to Him with- 
out delay. It is important that we at once occupy ourselves with 
some interior exercise and thus give purpose and merit to our 
actions. We should regard it as a matter of first importance to 
begin the afternoon well so as to merit the grace to conclude 
it meritoriously. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Office of None 


The regular hour for None is that at which our Lord died on 
the Cross. The sun became eclipsed, a heavy darkness envel- 
oped the earth while the rabble continued to blaspheme Him. 
Nailed to this blood-stained altar the gentle Victim accomplished . 
His dolorous sacrifice. He voices a resigned complaint and 
adores the Divine Will with loving submission. He gladly offers 
to His Father His unutterable agony to repair the injury done 
to God's glory and to effect the salvation of the world. Before 
He died He bequeathed to us His beloved Mother; He promised 
heaven to the repentant thief and interceded in favor of His 
enemies. Standing beside the Cross with Mary, St. John and 
the holy women we can do nothing better than to adore with all 
the love of our hearts the Divine Vicim of love, uniting our pray- 
er to His and offering His cruel sufferings to draw down upon 
our souls and upon the entire world the virtue of His Blood. 

The liturgical text suggests to us another reflection not less 
salutary. The sun is declining towards the horizon at the hour 
of None, so too our life is advancing to its close. O Lord Who 
dost direct the changing hours of day and remainest the while 
Thyself unchanged, grant us at the evening of life that ineffable 
light which never wanes, eternal glory, the crown of a happy 
death. We shall still, alas! often experience toil and fatigue; 
many a dangerous temptation and bitter trial are yet to be 
undergone. But soon like the Hebrews we shall leave this 
place of exile to enter our true homeland. Then our heart will 
rejoice, our lips will sing; all nations will exultingly exclaim: 
The Lord hath done great things for them. Yes, He has wrought 
wonders especially for His chosen children. Going they sow in 
tears, they sow without intermission, they sow always. But 
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one day they shall come with gladness and present to. the Lord 
the sheaves of their good works. Meanwhile they must guard the 
city of their soul and build themselves an eternal mansion. 
This they can do with the aid of grace, without which they 
can do nothing. Here below they eat the bread of affliction; 
but to them, God’s beloved servants, will be granted eternal 
beatitude; their heritage shall be to enjoy in an eminent degree 
the blessed fruit of the virginal heart. Blessed are those who 
fear the Lord and walk in His ways! They will reap amid the 
delights of eternal rest the fruit of their labors. ‘The religious 
life is for them as a fruitful vine producing abundant grapes 
or as an olive tree that puts forth its many offshoots. Surround- 
ed by a multitude of souls whom they will have begotten unto 
God they will behold the ineffably good things of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. May the Lord bless us out of Sion and may He 
grant perpetual peace to His Church. 

The Sunday and ferial Capitula of the last three little Hours 
should be treasured in our hearts as spiritual nosegays. Is it 
not needful for us to say to God: « Heal me, Lord, and I shall 
be healed; save me and I shall be saved? » How consoling it is 
- to hear repeated each day! «God is charity; he who abideth 
. in charity abideth in God and God in him 9. « You are bought 
with a great pricey. The blood of a God is the cost of our 
souls. Thus has God loved us. Consequently we should « glori- 
fy and bear God in our bodies y. On those occasions which a 
life in common abundantly furnishes we shall support one 
another so that abiding in charity we may remain united with ~ 
God. | 

Such should be our sentiments. The day that is now waning 
should remind us to employ holily its closing hours. The end 
of life will come upon us almost as unawares as does the night. 
* We shall be enveloped in the shadows of death before we 
scarce realize the fact. Would that we may have faithfully ful- 
filled our appointed task and gained our recompense by a gen- 
erous cooperation with grace. « Let us then .apply ourselves to 
the work while it is yet day. The night cometh when no man 
can work. Let us do good. while time is yet ours » (’). 


(1) Jn. IX, 4; Gal. VI, 10. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Intervals and Reading 


The intervals are not intended for pastime or diversion. The 
Rule makes no allowance for relaxation of this kind because 
manual labor sufficiently recreates the mind. -A soul that is 
eager to glorify God and to acquire riches for heaven would be- 
wail even a few moments spent in idle amusement. Neither 
may the intervals be considered as time to be employed accord- 
ing to the suggestions of caprice. (’ Though obedience permits 
us a considerable amount of latitude it still points out in general 
the manner and place in which we should spend our intervals. 
We can enjoy a delightful feast nourishing our soul with God, 
either by speaking to Him in prayer or listening to His word in 
pious reading. () The monk therefore should not be seen wan- 
dering aimlessly around, or loitering along the cloisters in 
order to fritter away his time. A fervent religious arrives punc- 
tually at the appointed place for the intervals so as not to lose 
even one precious moment. God invites him to a spiritual 
banquet and he hastens to respond with the alacrity of a fam- 
ished soul. He comes from the Divine Office delightfully re- 
freshed but not satisfied. He feels a hunger for prayer; and if 
human weakness offered no impediment he would willingly 
spend the entire day at prayer. He guards against dissipation 
‘during work and at its close he is eager to become wholly ab- 
sorbed in God and to be devoted to Him alone. Meditation, 
affective prayer, contemplation, may form for him the source 
of the keenest pleasure, inasmuch, as they imply familiar inter- 
course with God, by which the mind is enlightened, the heart 


(1) Holy Rule, XLVIII, XLIX, LII ete.—Const., XCII et ff.— 
Regul., 321 ete. 
(2) S. Bern. De modo bene vivendi. ce. L.— S. Jerome, Ep. 22. 
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inflamed, the will abandons itself to the Divine good pleasure 
and grace descends in copious showers to fructify his generous 
resolutions. In the Holy Tabernacle under the same roof, the 
adorable Master, the Joy of heaven, the Beloved of his soul is 
present and lovingly calls him. ‘Thus the fervent religious fre- 
quently goes before the Tabernacle and contemplates his Di- 
vine Master; he annihilates himself before Him; he praises and 
loves Him; he pours out his own heart into the Heart of Jesus; 
between himself and his Beloved there are so many intimate 
communications, so many confidences. He then presents his 
homage to his dear Mother Mary in heaven. He honors the 
saints and breathes a few prayers beside the graves of deceased 
brethren. From time to time he gives an account of himself to 
his superiors or consults God’s good pleasure in their person. 
To private prayer we should join pious reading, without 
which meditation soon fails and becomes liable to error. (*) 
Fervor cools, worldliness creeps in and obscures the remem- 
brance of God, and the soul is actuated by merely natural mo- 
tives both in its general conduct and on particular occasions. 
Reading, on the contrary, keeps us ever in contact with the eter- 
nal truths, maintains the spirit of faith, awakens holy desires | 
and sustains courage. In this way we sanctify labor and trials, 
we go to the Divine Office and to prayer with gladness of heart, 
and we spend most profitably the time allotted to this holy 
exercise. We seek by reading, we find by meditation, we knock 
at the door by prayer and God opens to us-by granting us the 
gift of contemplation. (*) Reading therefore is the hand-maid 
of prayer; it is the nourishment of the interior life, the manna 
of fervent souls. It is moreover, the mistress, the trusty guide 
indispensably needed by well-nigh every soul. Good books 
communicate to us the science of the doctors of the Church, the 
experience of the saints, the wisdom of.God Himself. They in- 
form us regarding the manner in which we are to correct our 
vices; they disclose the secret of acquiring virtue, they indicate 


(1) Meditatio sine lectione erronea. S. Bern. Scala Claustr. Ch. XII. 

(2) Lectio ad orationem instruit, S. Bern. De modo bene viv.—Lectio 
inquirit, meditatio invenit, oratio postulat, contemplatio degustat. 
S. Aug. —See the entire treatise of St. Bern. Scala Claustr. espe- 
cially chaps. I and XI. 
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to us the ways that lead to perfection. Good books instruct, 
arouse, importune, urge forward; they restrain and correct; 
like a tactful monitor they hold up the mirror in which we 
behold our defects and the imperfections that still tarnish our 
virtues. In a word good books are precious friends, and much 
benefit should accrue to us from their society. 


While the Constitutions leave us free to devote the inter- 
vals to prayer or reading, yet God’s will not ours must be done. 
It is therefore very desirable that the employment of our inter- 
vals should be arranged beforehand: at one time we may study 
the psalms or the other books of the Holy Scripture, at another 
we may read spiritual books or the lives of the saints; we may 
visit the Blessed Sacrament or perform the Way of the Cross; 
we may engage in mental prayer or other pious exercises. Once 
the schema of our intervals is approved we should adhere to it 
with generous fidelity but not with slavish punctilio. We must 
never depart from our accustomed order through instability or 
caprice but we may freely modify it when duty, necessity or 
the attraction of grace calls for a variation. 


The Constitutions and Regulations (*) clearly point out where 
we should be during the intervals. Our first duty in this re- 
spect is to spend the intervals wholly in prayer or pious reading 
unless obedience disposes of us otherwise (*); secondly, we should 
be in the place assigned to us by the Rules. The solitude of 
the Carthusians has many attractions; but the Cistercians always 
live in community, and in order to obtain the blessing of God 
they should esteem and follow their special manner of life. 


It follows, therefore, that our reading during the intervals 
should be done with discrimination. The Rules mention only 
pious lectures (*), spiritual reading (*)— such reading, in a word, 
as may aid us to live for God alone and to become perfect. 
Monks are not permitted to squander their time which is so 
precious, because it is the season for sowing the good seed that 
is to fructify in the abundant harvest of eternity. ‘They are not 
allowed to read newspapers or useless books (°). What interest 


(1) Const., XCIII. — Regul., 321. (4) Const. XCII, CLXXXIII. 
(2) Const. CIV. (5) Ibid, XCIV. 
(3) Holy Rule, XLVIII. 
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can worldly topics and profane knowledge possess for monks 
who have renounced the world in order to think only of God 
and the welfare of their immortal soul? Our holy profession 
does not oblige us to become scholars, philosophers or men of 
letters, but rather to pursue perfection by means of contempla- 
tion and penance. God to be glorified, our souls to be sancti- 
fied, Jesus to be imitated — this comprises the entire sphere of 
the monk’s activity. This is a vista of marvelous beauty. ‘To 
be in keeping with our vocation a book should instruct us in 
the science of the saints; it should supply nourishment to our life 
of prayer and sacrifice, and should prepare our souls for the 
« Work of God y. It should sustain us in labor and trials. It 
should afford us light and strength to combat the vice or culti- 
vate the virtue that forms the subject of our particular examen, 
it should help us to advance in loving union with God, In 
fine our reading should subserve the end of the monastic life 
and correspond to our stage of spiritual ‘progress. ‘This is a 
matter on which it is always expedient to consult our director. 
Our Rules direct that the professed should have recourse to the 
first Superior, the novices to their Father Master (1). ‘This pre- 
scription will safeguard them against error and caprice. When 
obedience determines the books we are to read we should re- 
ceive them as if from the hands of God with a heart full of faith 
and confidence. A voice from heaven said to St. Augustine; 
Take and read. Jesus speaks to us through those to whom He 
has committed the guidance of our souls. We should evince 
towards them a humble submission and thus merit His blessing 
upon our reading. | 

Holy Scripture contains the eminently sure Rule of human 
life because it is vested with Divine authority. (*) «Is the 
Scripture », says St. Gregory, « anything else but a letter from 
God Himself to His creature? The imperial Ruler of heaven, 
the Lord of Angels and of men has honored us with wvitten 
directions as to how we should regulate our life; should we not 
therefore arouse in ourselves a lively ardor to read them y (*): 


(1) Const. XCIV — Regul., 334. 
(7) Holy Rule. LXXIII. 
(*) S. Greg. Magn., Ep. 31. 
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We should esteem as a singular privilege the reading each day 
of a passage of the Inspired Text. The fathers of the desert . 
made the reading of Sacred Writ their habitual occupation, 
experiencing therein their greatest profit and delight. Like 
them we also would derive both consolation and fruit from 
reading the Holy Scriptures if we meditated on their contents - 
with an equally ardent desire of profiting by them, and if we 
read them as the Imitation counsels (*) in the spirit in which 
they were composed. The Spirit of Truth, God Himself speaks 
to us; we must listen with reverential and docile faith. The 
Spirit of Wisdom reveals Himself to the humble and to 
little ones; we should read His Word with childlike simplicity 
_ seeking only our spiritual advantage. The Spirit of Goodness 
abases Himself to the extent of lisping our human _ lan- 
guage in order to accommodate Himself to our understanding 
and to appeal to our hearts. We should, therefore, actuated 
by sentiments of loving gratitude and unlimited confidence have 
recourse to the Holy Books, particularly in moments of trouble, 
that we may experience that consolation of the Scriptures so 
much extolled by the Apostles and so familiar to the Saints. 
When we have tasted this unction we should zealously -preserve 
it, with a view to obtaining therefrom salutary aid to good con- 
duct. We should read at least the first few verses on our 
knees (2). St. Edmund began all his public lessons in Holy 
Scripture by devoutly kissing the Holy Book. Perhaps the best 
method of studying the Sacred Text would be to make use of 
a brief but lucid commentary. Then to read several times some 
particular passage meditating on it with a view to fostering piety. 

To the daily study of the Holy Scriptures we should join that 
of the Holy Rule both during the period of the novitiate and 
throughout our religious life. The spirit of God Who filled 
our blessed Father, manifestly illumined his mind and directed 
his hand in the composition of the Rule. It is a maryelous 
school of sanctity and it summarizes the duties of our state in 
life. It is for us the only way that leads to perfection, and it 
deserves all the reverence and attention we can devote to its 


(1) Imitation. B. I. Chap. 5. 
(2) Regul. 332. 
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study. Each word should be considered, each sentence should 
be seriously pondered. Its doctrine-is commendable for its 
admirable depth and solidity. All that has been written by the 
most eminent spiritual authors is found -excellently well ex- 
pressed in the Holy Rule though in an abridged form. If one 
deemed it unnecessary to read a portion of the Rule every day 
inasmuch as it is explained each morning in Chapter, one could 
nevertheless review the entire Rule together with the Constitu- 
tions and Regulations at least once a year. He could have a 
special time appointed by obedience for this purpose, omitting 
during this time the reading of his usual spiritual books with 
the exception of the Holy Scriptures. The season of Lent would 
be appropriate for this special review and study. It has al- 
ways been worthy of note in our Order, as Abbot de Rancé 
used to remark, that those religious who love to acquire a deeper 
insight into the Rule are also the most earnest in its observance. 
This twofold fidelity though it does not comprise the perfection 
of our state cannot fail to further its attainment. 

There are other spiritual treatises so edifiying, so dear to all 
pious souls that they may well be recommended to us as a 
portion of our daily pabulum. Happy experience has doubtless 
so convincingly proved to us their worth that we feel unable 
to dispense with them. The Imitation of Christ, the Spiritual 
Combat together with the Holy Bible and the Rule should form 
the private library of every good religious. These should be 
his favorite authors; these alone should suffice for all his needs. 
To appreciate them is to derive benefit from them. It is super- 
fluous to bestow praise on the Imitation. Even a well-known 
writer of evil fame has said of the Imitation that it is the most 
excellent. book that has ever issued from the hands of man; 
since the Gospel is not of human authorship. Every pious 
soul appreciates its beautiful doctrine and penetrating unction. 
We recur to it ever and anon; we never weary of its contents. 
The teaching of the Imitation, however, is expressed in general 
principles; the Spiritual Combat being essentially practical com- 
pletes the doctrine of the Imitation. It leads its readers as if 
by the hand to the reformation of vice and the attainment of 
virtue. St. Francis de Sales regarded it as his favorite spiritual 
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book. He carried it about for fifteen or twenty years and used 
to say with evident satisfaction, « Lhis book under divine 
guidance has instructed me from my youth onwards; this has 


been my master in the exercises of the interior life ». As=ea 


complement to these books just mentioned we may add the 
« Introduction to a Devout Life y, and make a daily use of all 
three. But as everything contained in them is a mine of doctrine 
we should be satisfied with a little at a time. These books 
should be meditated on rather than read. 

St. Benedict (*) most earnestly recommends to us the Fathers 
of the Church, St. Basil, Cassian’s Conferences, the Institutions 
and Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. He does not pretend 
to limit our reading to these works but he rather indicates the 
spirit that should animate the books we read. This spirit is 
that of our rules. All our reading should serve to enlighten 
our mind and to establish us in our sacred obligations. If we 
find anything in our reading that is out of harmony with our 
- rules we should conclude forthwith that it was not written for. 
us but for others. But we should not, on that account, hold 
our own rules in less esteem nor allow our respect for other 
observances to diminish. We may study with profit all kinds 
of good books, ancient and modern, but none of them will be 
so. serviceable for us as those of our Holy Father, St. Bernard, 
and the works composed by other members of our Order. With 
regard to books which do not instruct us how to secure heaven 
and the sole attraction of which consists in their literary excel- 
lence, these should be regarded as irrelevant to our purpose. A 
religious who would find the manna with which he is nourished 
in the desert insipid is, indeed, an object of pity. Such a one 
seeks in books mental distraction rather than the reformation 
of his heart. St. Jerome says that a disinclination for pious 
reading forebodes spiritual disaster. 

We should read by preference the writings of the Saints or 
of those who have a reputation for sanctity. All ascetical and 
mystical treatises form a connected, methodical and complete 
body of spiritual doctrine. The works of the saints are written 
with an inimitable unction and an irresistible charm. They 


(1) Holy Rule. XLII, LXXIII. 
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enlighten, they move, they encourage. They are accompanied 
by a special blessing. Their teaching is enhanced by the virtues 
of the authors who practiced spirituality before committing its 
principles to writing. The reading of the Saints’ lives cannot 
be too highly recommended; they compel imitation or at least 
they leave the reader without an excuse. Why can I not do 
what these youths and maidens have done? The examples of 
the Saints have incited many a one to sanctity. 


It is not sufficient that we make choice of the best books; we 
must, moreover, make a proper use of them. Before reading 
we kneel down and recite the Veni Sancte Spiritus, or some 
other prayer to implore the aid of grace without which the ac- 
tion of man will remain unproductive. To read piously we 
must have a definite purpose in view, avoiding with care a 
merely mechanical and superficial perusal, We must guard 
against a worldly spirit which inspires curiosity, aims at mere 
acquisition of knowledge and seeks for mental recreation. We 
must suppress inconstancy which ever craves novelty, flits about 
from one book to another, devours rather than reads, begins 
and ends at haphazard and observes no rule but rather the 
whims of caprice and fancy. Such desultory reading does 
not make for improvement; it rather renders the mind unsteady; 
it begins without attention and ceases forthwith. (*) We should, 
therefore, seek only God in our books; and according to the rec- 
ommendation of our Holy Father, St. Benedict, we should have 
patience to read them through in an orderly manner. *) Some 
works must be read several times in order that they may be 
thoroughly understood and assimilated. If the proverb be true, 
« The man of one book , is a formidable adversary; it is advis- 
able to read but little at a time, to read slowly and with applica- 
tion that one may be able to reflect and digest the matter pe- 
rused. Such reading is in truth meditation and imparts to the 
mind a powerful light. 

To read piously is to read with devotion of the heart, in sen- 
timents that inspire us to cry out to God « Speak, Lord, ‘Thy 
servant heareth; Thou hast the words of eternal life; open Thou 


(4) Inter. op. S. Bern., De Vita Solit. 
(2) Quos per ordinem ex integro legant., S. Reg., XLVIII. 
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my understanding and inflame my heart, I rely not on the help 
of man to know and to accomplish Thy adorable willy. We 
should never forget that it is God Who speaks to us through 
the medium of pious authors. He endows them with His spirit; 
He lives in their works. Sometimes He makes us sensible of 
His merciful action by enlightening our mind or by moving our 
heart. When we are thus influenced we should at once dis- 
continue the reading, in order to elicit devout affections and 
petitions and to form good resolutions according as grace may 
inspire us. We may also if we feel so drawn spend a few mo- 
ments in presence of the Blessed Sacrament so as to relish more 
at leisure these salutary impressions, 

In fine, to read piously is to apply ourselves continually 
and seriously what we find written in our lecture books; to 
behold our soul in them as in a mirror which reveals our defects 
and supplies the means of correcting them. « It is important 
that we should carry away from our daily reading some good 
thought in keeping with our resolutions and frequently to revert 
to it during the day thus preventing our mind from being occu- 
pied with irrelevant matters ». *) We may even note down 
passages that specially appeal to us and seem to be particularly 
useful. But in so doing our sole purpose must be our spiritual 
progress, and we should carefully guard against any writing that 
is not subservient to this end. 

In holding converse with pious authors through the medium 
of their works, especially authors that are numbered among the 
saints, we learn to appreciate the sweetness of their intercourse 
and the value of their counsel. We should, therefore, form the 
pious habit of entertaining ourselves with them, of honoring 
them as our masters, invoking them as protectors and imitating 
them as shining examples of holiness. We should recur to their 
writings from time to time and regard them as devoted guides 
and faithful friends who are heartily interested in having com- 
panions in the eternal dwellings. In this way we shall sanctify 
our spiritual reading, which in turn will aid us to sanctify our 
regular observanees and thus enable us to become saints. 


(1) S. Bern. De Vita Solit. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


On Repetitions 


The Fathers of the desert in their conferences insisted re- 
peatly on a few essential points and inculcated these upon their 
disciples. We act in like manner in our instructions to the lay 
brethren and the novices. Our repetitions are so consistently 
carried on after the fashion of repeated and familiar instruc- 
tion that they thence derive their name. Circumstances render 
necessary this constant reiteration, for the subject matter of 
the lessons given is confined to a limited range, and must be 
frequently repeated because of the arrival of new postulants 
whose regular education is to be completed in two years. This, 
however, is a happy necessity; one never becomes too well ac- 
quainted with one’s obligations. It is a decided advantage to 
hear these fundamentals frequently reviewed, since, notwith- 
standing the repetition, we are apt to forget them. 


Our brothers should regard their Father Master as the envoy 
of heaven, not merely as a man. They should listen to his in- 
structions with as much deference as if Jesus Himself were ad- 
dressing them. As the Divine Word of God formed the Apostles 
and made Himself the Light of the world by preaching the most 
profound truths in familiar and unaffected language, so He 
still instructs us by the mouth of His priests, especially those who 
employ a like simplicity of diction. St. Teresa like all the great 
servants of God was most desirous of hearing the sacred word. 
When the discourse was good she was truly overjoyed. Even 
when it was defective and considered of inferior worth by others 
she nevertheless always listened to it with pleasure and profit (*). 
Seeing only Jesus Christ in the priest she derived benefit from 


(4) Life, Chap. VIII. 
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every sermon. We also can rest assured that God will provide 
us with the spiritual nourishment adapted to our needs on con- 
dition that we are animated witha like faith, and foster an equal 
desire of advancing in the interior life. 


Such should be our habitual preparation for the repetition. 
We should recollect ourselves during the short preparatory pray- 
er and beseech God to grant the priest the gift to speak unto the 
edification of the hearers and to bestow on these the grace to 
listen with docility, to be appreciative of his words and to put 
them into practice. If we apprehend drowsiness we should at the 
beginning adopt precautionary measures against it. The word of 
God is offered to us, and we are accountable for the use we make 
of it, more especially since this treasure is given us gratuitously 
and with lavish generosity. God’s word will not return void. 
Either we shall improve by it or we shall be left without excuse 
if we fail to derive profit. We must, therefore, be piously eco- 
nomical lest we lose aught of this nourishment destined for our 
souls. 


At repetition the Rule is explained, a spiritual conference 
is given, or a chapter of faults is held. We shall make a few re- 
marks on each of these points. The Rule, Constitutions, Regu- 
lations, etc. are explained. Private reading of these is not suff- 
cient. Like the Holy Scripture or any legal document the Rule 
contains a wealth of meaning. If it is left to individual inter- 
pretation a variety of conflicting meanings will be given to it. 
Our Fathers consequently have determined the practical man- 
ner in which we are to understand the Rule by means of our 
Regulations. They wished moreover, that the daily explanation 
of the Rule should serve to maintain its proper observance. 
Hence the choir religious have their chapter; the lay brethren 
and the novices have repetitions. In familiar language and 
with such developments as times and persons may require, all 
questions that pertain to regularity are treated. Thus we 
are taught to love our holy state, to inform it with the interior 
spirit and to acquire all the perfection and merit possible. The 
word of God is at all times worthy of religious attention; it is 
doubly so when it goes into minute and practical details. We 
should always listen to the word of God with a docile heart. 
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We should never allow ourselves to form opinions at variance 
with those of the Order regarding the interpretation of the Rule 
or the observance of its least prescriptions. It is not to the wise 
and prudent that God reveals His secrets but to the humble 
and lowly. 

At repetition as in Chapter such instruction is given as tends 
to promote exact observance of the rules and uniformity of 
conduct in the monastery. Every detail cannot be expressed in 
the written Rules. The Superiors are a living Rule which sup- 
plies for the inevitable deficiences of the written law. St. 
Benedict demands equal respect for both and he punishes con- 
tempt for either with a like severity (*). A perfect religious is 
characterized by this trustful submission. He will be found to 
be faithfully observant of all our monastic laws even in their 
least details. Nor is he less assiduous in conforming his con- 
duct in every respect to the known will of those who in his re- 
gard represent God. Counsels or prescriptions of the Rule, 
commands or desires of the Superiors whether expressed orally 
or in writing — all are accounted sacred by him. He adores in 
everything the Divine Will because God made. no distinction 
when He said « He that heareth you, heareth Mey. It too 
frequently happens that those who stand most in need of in- 
struction derive from it least profit. It is edifying on the other 
hand to observe how those who are most exact in regard to 
regular discipline study to carry. out conscientiously the in- 
structions they receive. “Those who have an ardent zeal for 
regular observance and whose well-formed and discerning con- 
science’ is a guarantee of rectitude, nevertheless gladly seek di- 
rection in order to perfect their conduct still more. Every moni- 
. tion of God’s representatives is at once a law for them. Every- 
thing the Superiors deem worthy of remark is considered by 
them worthy of fulfilment. In fact, when one considers how 
minor points of Rule can contribute to the good order of the 
house, to the spiritual advantage of souls; when one considers 
the virtues, for instance, one has to practise in order to obey 


(1) Vel in aliquo contrarius existens sancte Regulae, et przceptis 
seniorum suorum contemptor repertus fuerit. S. Reg. c. XXIII. 
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faithfully the simple direction to close doors noiselessly — what 
humility, what patience, what spirit of obedience, of abnegation, 
of charity, such constant fidelity demands. When one has all 
these details in mind, one is not surprised at the importance the — 
Superiors attach to such seemingly trivial points, and the 
assiduity of the saints in observing them. An ordinary good 
will is sufficient to fulfil precepts; but to harmonize one’s con- 
duct unceasingly to mere intimations demands a generous soul 
yearning for perfection. 

Finally, Repetition ordinarily concludes with a Chapter of 
faults. All the foregoing remarks made regarding the great 
Chapter are applicable here. The same purity of intention in 
the accusations and the same charity in proclaiming should be 
observed. The faults should be duly exposed at the Chapter 
that is first held after they have been observed. It would be- 
tray a contemptible spirit to reserve the proclamation for an 
occasion when the culprit would receive a deeper humiliation 
than usual and a more severe reprimand. The Chapter held 
at Repetition deserves the same regard as the above noted 
Chapter; the observations previously made are applicable to both, 
and the reprehensions administered are equally meritorious al- 
though the Superior who presides holds a subordinate rank and 
does not impose the more grave regular penances. To think 
otherwise would be erroneous and would tend to diminish very 
much the merit of obedience; it would be an evidence of ignor- 
ance or of weak faith. All authority is derived from God. The 
sole authority in the monastery is that of Jesus Christ. Whether 
it is exercised by the Abbot or by his delegates at the great 
Chapter or at Repetition, this authoriy ever claims equal respect. 
When one considers the diversity of characters and of minds one 
will not be surprised if those in authority do not act with equal 
forbearance and determination and if even their counsels are not 
always in agreement. One will behold in this only diverse man- 
ifestations of the same love of good. St. John the Baptist dif- 
fered from our Divine Lord in manners and language yet pre- 
pared the way for the Messias. So the part of the subordinate 
officials is to uphold the Abbot’s directions and to gain him the 
hearts of the brethren. But in so doing their own peculiar 
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temperament will necessarily manifest itself in a greater or less 
degree. 


In whatever manner, therefore, we are treated at the Chapter 
of faults held at Repetition, let us be convinced that it is Our 
Lord Who presides here as at the great Chapter, and let the same 
spirit of faith animate us on both occasions. We shall never 
lack light to know ourselves and strength to correct our failings 
if we behold God alone in our Superiors. Grace will enter more 
abundantly into the soul when the way has been prepared by 
a lively faith and by ardent desires. Thus God seems to recom- 
pense in a particular manner the submission rendered to minor 
officials. Humanly speaking they are not vested with the prestige 
of the Abbot, yet in testifying to them as much respect and hu- 
mility as if we beheld God in their person, we give proof of 
more faith, and Our Lord regards with special favor what we do 
for the most humble of His representatives. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Vespers and Evening Meditation 


Obedience assigns a part of the day to action; a short time 
before Vespers it summons us back to contemplation. With 
the exception of the season of Lent, the monk has now com- 
pleted his day’s work and is free to devote himself to prayer. 
Would that he may betake himself as eagerly to God as a hun- 
gry man hastens to a sumptuous banquet, and that he may place 
his ‘happiness in remaining at the feet of Jesus, as Mary did, 
until the Rule bids him to resume the role of Martha! 


Amid the miraculous darkness of the first Good Friday, Jesus 
with a loud cry rendered up His soul. Immediately the veil of 
the Temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom; 
the earth trembled and the rocks were sundered, the tombs were 
opened and many bodies of the saints arose to life. Joseph of 
Arimathea went to Pilate and asked for the Body of Jesus; and 
Nicodemus brought one hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes 
to embalm it. The legs of the two thieves were broken; but 
Jesus being dead His bones were spared this indignity. A — 
soldier merely opened His side with the point of his lance and 
forthwith there issued water and blood —the water typifying 
Baptism, the blood the Holy sacrifice. he Centurion and the 
crowd who had beheld so many wonders retired from Calvary 
striking their breasts and crying « Indeed this was a just man, 
He was the Son of God y. The Body of the Good Master is 
treated with the greatest reverence and placed in the arms of 
His afflicted Mother; while His Soul descends into Limbo and 
there announces that the world is redeemed and that heaven 
will soon be opened. Let us unite our sighs with the lamenta- 
tions of the holy women, let us mingle our tears with those of 
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the Mother of Dolors and with transports of love and sorrow 
let us kiss the Feet, the Hands and the Wounds of the beloved 
Victim Who has saved us _by His death. 


But as it is expressed in psalm 109, Our Divine Lord shall 
lift up His Head because He has drunk of the torrent of hu- 
miliation. Son of God, King and Priest for eternity according to 
the order of Melchisedech, seated at the right hand of His 
Father, He shall behold His sway extended far and away beyond 
Sion, He shall rule over all His enemies, He shall crush them 
and then He shall judge the world. Psalm 110 celebrates the 
blessedness of the chosen people whom God delivered out of 
Egypt, to whom He gave the manna, the law and the land of 
Chanaan. Jesus has dealt with us in an infinitely more loving 
manner! After redeeming us by His Blood, He nourishes us 
with His own Body, He enlightens us with His divine teaching 
and leads us to the true Land of Promise. But he is a God 
holy and terrible; fear of Him is the beginning of wisdom; he 
alone is truly possessed of understanding who hears the word 
of God and practices it. In psalm 111 we see the just man en- 
riched with all goods, adorned with every virtue, happy and hon- 
ored forever; while the sinner gnashing his teeth and pining 
away from vexation shall see his desires frustrated. Now, who 
is this just man whose memory shall live for ever? Psalm 112 
informs us: The omnipotent God of heaven Who became the 
last of men looks down with love upon the weak and humble 
here below. He raises them from the dust and places them 
among the princes of the people. Such are the ideas that un- 
derlie the office of Vespers on Sundays and _ festivals; the 
triumph of the Savior, the blessings He bestows on each of us, 
the happy fruits of virtue, and finally, eternal glory assured for 
those who are humble and childlike. 

All the Sunday hymns breathe sentiments of piety; but the 
Deus Creator is especially an excellent evening prayer. 

The Magnificat will ever remain our cherished canticle par 
excellence as being composed by our Mother Mary. The Blessed 
Virgin therein glorifies God, her soul rejoices in Jesus, her Son 
and her Savior, because He regarded the lowliness of His hand- 
maid and wrought in her wonders so marvellous that all gen- 
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erations will proclaim her blessed. Comprehending in one 
glance all lands and all ages she magnifies the goodness of God 
Who showers His mercy on those who fear Him in order thus 
to exalt the humble and confound the proud, to enrich the 
needy with good things and to send away the rich man in des- 
titution. Finally reviewing the chosen people she blesses God 
Who was mindful of His mercy and faithful to His promises. 
The Magnificat is a song of love and of gratitude in which the 
greatest and at the same time the most humble of virgins dis- 
creetly allows her heart to overflow. She formulated it in the 
home of Elizabeth. How many a time she would repeat this 
canticle as she adored Jesus in her arms, as she received the ex- 
pressions of His love, as she beheld Him at prayer and at work! 
The Magnificat will assuredly be her refrain of love throughout 
eternity. Our Mother's joys are ours. Was it not to give Him 
to us that she received her beloved Jesus? She chants her Mag- 
nificat before the throne of God and invites us to join her. 
Deeming ourselves thrice happy to be able to please her and 
supplicating her to communicate to us the dispositions of her 
heart, we should with earnest zeal unite our voices to hers in 
praising God for the blessings bestowed on our beloved Mother. 
How touching was the reverential regard which Jesus and Mary 
testified to each other on earth! This mutual homage con- 
tinues in heaven, and we are happy to participate in this di- 
vine harmony. While chanting the Magnificat we can honor dur 
Blessed Mother by applying to her in succession each of its ten 
verses under the following titles: —-Daughter of the Eternal 
Father, Mother of the Son, Spouse of the Holy Ghost, Queen of 
Angels, Queen of Patriarchs, of Prophets, of Apostles, of Martyrs, 
of Confessors, of Virgins. 

The Office of Vespers is succeeded by a quarter of an hour's 
meditation, a short time when compared with the duration of 
this exercise in other Orders. But it is in accordance with our 
Holy Rule which ordains that prayer in common be always 
short (*) so that the fervent may desire to do more and that the 
weak may not be discouraged. Moreover, we are free to prolong 
our prayer during the concluding intervals of the evening and 


(1) Holy Rule, XX. 
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the early intervals of the following day; and this would be in 
harmony with the exhortations of St. Benedict (‘). The deep 
quiet that pervades these hours naturally disposes one to prayer; 
and there is a special propriety in consecrating to the Lord the 
transition of day into night, in order to conclude the one in a 
religious manner, and draw down God's blessing on the other. 
We begin our mental prayer by realizing or recalling the pre- 
sence of God. We then mediate, practise affective prayer or 
contemplation according as the Spirit attracts us. We appro- 
priately choose the subject that does us most good. Some derive 
profit by reverting to the morning meditation. The thoughts 
which we then entertained and the affections which were then 
elicited, and perhaps were frequently renewed during the day, 
and the resolutions we formed are impressed on our mind be- 
cause we have reverted to them at times in order to reduce them 
to practice. It will be easy to engage our heart and our mind 
with the thoughts that may have influenced us most deeply. We 
can also consider the effect which the morning meditation has 
had on our conduct, thanking God if we have proved faithful, or 
more frequently perhaps, humbling ourselves at His feet for hav- 
ing failed in so many good resolutions. In fine, we can apply 
ourselves to ascertaining the causes of our infidelity, we can im- 
plore His grace to arm us against discouragement and can strive 
zealously to amend. We can choose for the morning meditation 
any one of a series of subjects on the mysteries of Our Lord or of 
the Blessed Virgin, the obligations of our state, our present 
needs, etc. It would likewise be useful to arrange a definite 
outline of the subjects of the evening’s meditation in order to 
preclude haphazard impressions which are rarely beneficial. 
Each day of the week has its special devotion; the evening medi- 
tation could easily be made to harmonize with this dedication 
by rendering on Monday our tribute of adoration to the Holy 
Spirit and praying for the souls in Purgatory; on Tuesday by 
honoring the holy angels, and so forth. In like manner there are 
months that have a special appeal to pious souls: the month of 
Mary, the month of the Sacred Heart, of St. Joseph, of the souls 
in Purgatory. Thus we are daily supplied with a particular 


(*) Ibid. IV, 57; XX and LII. 
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subject for meditation; we could devote to it our evening 
meditation; each one may indulge his attractions under the 
direction of obedience. But we should be systematic in order 
that a subject may be always at hand, and that our limited time 
may be well employed. There are also truths which may form 
the matter for occasional meditations. We can for example 
unite ourselves to the mind of the Church by meditation on 
the mystery or the festival which is proposed to our homage. 
During Vespers the Church presents to us certain aspects of 
faith, sentiments of devotion in regard to the subject she is 
commemorating; it is only natural that our minds will be en- 
gaged with these thoughts during the evening meditation. The 
next morning’s meditation being thus prepared will be made 
with greater fervor. In general, whenever the words or the 
chant of Vespers furnish us with pious impressions we can 
profitably retain these in our heart for some time, omitting, 
if necessary, the usual course of our subjects in order on occa- 
sion to enjoy a better inspiration. It is a practice dear to all 
pious hearts to make each day at least one visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. We go to the Church, it is true, seven times a day 
to discharge the Work of God; but this forms our official obli- 
gation, our regular service, which when accomplished even with 
all the devotion possible, could not be considered an act of 
spontaneous homage. The heart of a religious feels the need 
of offering to the Divine Prisoner of our Tabernacles a proof 
of personal sentiments of gratitude and of love. Yet there may 
be individuals in our monasteries who by reason of their duties 
have not the free disposal of their intervals and who cannot 
without difficulty visit the Church apart from the hours of the 
Office. These can combine their evening meditation with a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament. Moreover, it should be for all reli- 
gious an easy as well as a delightful occupation to unbosom 
themselves into the Heart of their good Master. How little 
soever we comprehend His Majesty, His Beauty, His devotedness 
to our interests, His Mercy, we must have many things to say 
to Him. Is He not all in all for us? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Reading Before, and Office of Compline 


The Rule prescribes ready obedience and requires punctual- 
ity at all the exercises, but it insists on promptitude in a partic- 
ular manner when there is question of the Divine Office and 
the reading before Compline (*). St. Benedict desires that we 
repair or rather that we hasten to the reading, and that no one 
should allow his occupation to prevent him from being present. 
‘The reading, in fact, forms an integral part of the Office of 
Compline; and though it takes place in the cloister it is the be- 
ginning of this Office. On this account it deserves the same con- 
sideration as the Office itself, and claims as much reverence and 
sentiments of faith as if it were performed in the Church. The 
members of the community, dispersed through the Monastery 
by reason of their various occupations, assemble all in a body 
at the reading with a view to hear the instruction of the Divine 
Master, and to offer Him the final homage of the day. Where 
two or three are come together in Our Lord’s name He has 
promised to be in their midst. We must believe, therefore, that 
He is present in a special manner at this impressive assembly. 
« Speak y, we will say to Him from our inmost heart, « Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth y. We attend then with religious 
application as if the Divine Master were visible and addressed 
us in His own words. He it is Who always speaks to us in pious 
books. But the reading before Compline assumes from the cir- 
cumstances a more sacred character which opens for Our Lord 
access to our hearts and prepares them for the action of grace. 


All we have said regarding the dispositions which should ac- 
company our reading applies in a very special manner to the 


(1) Holy Rule, XLII and XLIII. 
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reading before Compline. It is the word of God; we must never 
receive it in vain. Those members of our communities are. 
truly blessed who experience a hunger and thirst for justice, 
because they shall have their fill, Pious reading, instructions, 
spiritual direction ever abound; nothing in fact is wanting that 
might aid them to advance in the ways of God. How deserving 
of pity are those who live in the midst of abundance and yet 
are oppressed by hunger, (*) because they have no inclination 
for reading, because their heart is not in their prayer, and be- 
cause they do not seek direction in their daily life! It may be 
we have to struggle against a certain lassitude that might render 
the reading of no profit to us: Let us ascertain if this aversion 
to nourishment does not proceed from an unhealthy principle; 
whether our lack of zeal to understand our duties is not perhaps 
attributable to the tepid manner in which we perform them. 
We should then beseech the Divine mercy to preserve us from 
so great an evil and to grant us a relish for pious reading which 
St. Benedict ranks among the Instruments of. Good Works (’). 
As we answer to the verse, Adjutorium nostrum, we should 
earnestly implore the grace to derive profit from the reading at 
which we have just been present, and from any other lectures 
which we might have heard during the day. 

On Saturday the Reading before Compline is preceded by 
the Mandatum. We have described above how this ceremony 
should be performed; we shall here point out the manner in 
which we should assist at it. This symbolical action is expres- 
sive of humility, charity and, particularly, purity of conscience. 
What a touching lesson the Apostles received on that ever 
memorable night when Jesus forgetting, as it were, His Majesty, 
girded Himself with a towel and on bended knees before His 
disciples washed their feet! Venerable old men, priests, our 
Superiors, come in turn and faithfully reproduce before us this 
admirable scene. We would be tempted to cry out with St 
Peter: « Domine, tu mihi lavas pedes! Lord, dost ‘Thou wash 
my feet!» Dost Thou perform this service for me who am 
unworthy to loose the latchet of Thy shoe! And we can hear 


(1) Multi legunt et a lectione jejuni sunt, S. Greg. Hom. 10 in Ezech. 
(2) Holy Rule, IV, 56. 
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in imagination the reply of Jesus: « If I wash thee not, thou 
shalt have no part with Mey.  « Oh! in that case wash not 
only my feet, but my hands and my head! y In order to be 
pleasing in the sight of God we also should endeavor to be 
wholly clean. ‘The means to accomplish this are not wanting; 
but we perhaps lack courage and light. ‘The work would remain 
unfinished unless Jesus came to us in the person of our Superiors 
and of our brethren and lent His wise and powerful aid by 
humbling us, by thwarting our desires, and by offering us occa- 
sions of suffering. When nature complains that it is receiving 
excessive ill treatment we will behold only Jesus and say to Him 
from a generous heart: « Wash me yet more, Lord, because I 
desire Thy cherished friendship at any cost y, Our Lord will 
then say to us: « I have given you an example, that as I have 
done to you, so you do alsoy. Like faithful imitators of our 
Lord’s humility and charity we ought to become the servants of 
our brethren, cast ourselves at their feet and devote ourselves 
to their interests. If nature rebels, the example of Jesus will si- 
lence its complaints, for « the servant is not above his Master y. 
The Mandatum therefore together with the Chants accompany- 
ing its performance contains a salutary lesson. . In assisting at 
it we should learn of our Divine Master to become ever more 
meek and humble of heart, we should strive to perfect ourselves 
in fraternal charity and should pray that peace and union of 
hearts may ever reign in our monasteries, because charity is the 
bond of perfection, the ornament of our life, the first and great- 
est commandment. If we observe this all important precept, we 
are living our religious life to completion. 


After the Reading comes the Office of Compline. It is the 
concluding Office of the day and it should crown the merit 
acquired by the other Offices or repair the faults that might 
have occurred in them. We should therefore endeavor to assist 
at Compline with the best disposition. It is the hour also when 
darkness comes on, the time consequently for vigilance and 
prayer. For the devil like a roaring lion prowls around to make 
us his prey. The sleep which we are now about to take is in 
all its lineaments a striking image of death, The Son of Man 
admonishes us that He will come like a thief when we least 
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expect Him; and perhaps on this very night He may require 
our soul. The most prudent course, then, for us to adopt is 
to regard the day that is drawing to its close as the last of our 
life, to consider this evening prayer as the final action on earth, 
to adjust our accounts with God; and to make all needful ar- 
rangements in the imminent prospect of death which is coming 
on apace. 


Joseph of Arimathea purchased a winding sheet and wrapped 
in it the Body of Jesus which had been anointed with aromatic 
spices after the Jewish manner of burial. He then laid the Body 
in a nearby sepulchre hewed in rock wherein no man had yet 
been laid. And he rolled a great stone to the door of the sep- 
ulchre. Our dear Savior has finished His laborious day. He 
rests in the tomb; there He awaits the glory of the Resurrection 
and His triumphal Ascension. Our past and present faults 
have added to the sufferings of His dolorous Passion. We can 
never sufficiently bewail them. Let us now rejoice, however, 
that He is to suffer no more, and that after carrying the Cross 
with Him we shall participate in His beatitude. 


The psalms of Compline express the sentiments which are 
most appropriate at this hour. The first is a psalm of gratitude. 
We should recite it with a thankful spirit for the graces we 
have received during the day and in the course of our whole 
life. Docile to the words of the Royal Prophet we will seek our 
repose in God alone and we will not deliver our hearts to the 
deceitful goods of this world. 


The second psalm expresses an assured confidence in the 
Divine protection against all the attacks of the spirits of dark- 
ness. The third is a psalm of union with all the servants of 
God who will have the happiness to sing His praises in the 
course of the night. The hymn and all that follows furnishes us 
with an excellent form of prayer for the Divine assistance. We 
attend in a particular manner to the collect and the blessing _ 
with which Compline concludes. In other respects also this 
Office is worthy of our esteem; each part of it breathes peace 
and confidence. One has only to follow the meaning of the 
liturgical text in order to prepare oneself in the best manner 
for the night’s repose. 
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Our day begins in the Church with Matins of the Little 
Office; it ends with Compline of the Blessed Virgin and the 
chanting of the Salve Regina. Our Order wishes to manifest 
its tender devotion to the Mother of God by offering to her 
each day this public homage of our first and last thoughts. It 
is NOt necessary to enumerate for our brethren the many reasons 
why they should foster a lively devotion to the Salve Regina. 
Who among us needs to be told that the Universal Church 
received this Chant from the Order of Citeaux, and that our 
holy Order is indebted for it to St. Bernard. It is related that 
the illustrious Abbot heard this anthem chanted for the first 
time by the clergy of Spires. He listened to it in raptures 
of joy; and in a transport of holy enthusiasm he added the 
triple invocation which has since then formed its conclusion, 
No wonder therefore that our Order executes the Salve Regina 
with so much solemnity. But it would not prove itself suf- 
ficiently worthy of so precious a heritage unless the singing of 
it was accompanied with the holy ardor and fervent piety of 
our glorious Father. 


We have had consolations during the day; it is through Mary 
that we received them from God and it is through her that we 
are to testify our gratitude: We may have been tried by some 
obstinate temptation or we may have experienced some annoy- 
ance; we may have been more than usually fatigued at work. 
Like weeping children returning home we must unbosom our 
troubles to the best of mothers, and she will pour balm into 
our tired and affected hearts as we devoutly kneel at her feet. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, the Salve would hold for us but 
little interest if it were inspired only by our passing impressions. 
Our manner of life is singularly uneventful and uniform. But 
is not the Salve of itself an inspiring melody that always pro- 
duces a pleasing effect; is it not a prayer full of unction that 
we cannot piously express without becoming animated. with 
love for our beloved Mother? The oftener we chant it the more 
inflamed becomes our love for it. If we meditate on its con- 
tents we discover an endless source of devout reflections and 
fervent aspirations. 


Each one can form such a concept of the Blessed Virgin as 
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best harmonizes with his devotion. In Heaven she is the Queen 
supremely beautiful, incomparably glorious, the joy of the An- 
gels and of the Blessed who unceasingly chant her praises. 
Here on earth she is a tender Mother happy to be in the midst 
of her beloved children. We will contemplate with filial ven- 
eration her surpassing loveliness, her unwearied affection, her 
heart full of tenderness and indulgence. Ranged around her as 
a living crown and with hearts aflame with fervor we will greet 
our universal Queen, the Mother of mercy, our life, our sweet- 
ness and our hope. Alas! poor exiled children of Eve, far 
from our homeland, mourning and weeping in this valley of 
tears, we lament and cry to her who has experienced our trials 
and who is now Queen of Paradise. We entreat her to turn 
towards us her compassionate eyes and to plead our cause be- 
fore God —she is the purest of creatures, the Mother of Jesus 
and our Mother. We will ask of her together with the pardon 
of our sins, one sole good, her one treasure, the blessed fruit of 
her virginal womb. ‘To enjoy the beatific sight of Jesus and 
His Mother is our only desire after the sorrows of this our exile, 
where our severest trial is that the beholding of the object of 
our hearts’ love is deferred. We conclude by a triple saluta- 
tion that expresses humility, confidence, and love, and our 
voices die away while invoking for the last time the sweet name 
of Mary. During a chant so beautiful and so tender no tongue 
should be silent, no heart languid. No fatigue should weaken 
the outpouring of our praise. Our love and our holy alacrity 
will ascend directly to the heart of the most loving of mothers. 
And as we have unceasingly called upon her during the exile 
of this life, she will one day show unto us Him Who is the 
object of all our desires, Jesus, the joy of her heart and of ours. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Examen of Conscience and Repose 


After the Salve a few minutes are given to the examination 
of conscience. This practice is highly recommended by the 
saints to all who desire to become holy and is held in such es- 
teem in some Orders that infirmities, which excuse from the 
regular meditation, are not considered sufficient to dispense 
from the evening examen of conscience. The time allotted by 
the Regulations to this exercise is short. But as the Rule or- 
dains that the religious should continually watch over all his 
actions, (*) it may be said, that the conscience is under scrutiny 
all day long; so that when evening is come one requires but a 
brief recapitulation. Nevertheless if the day has been more 
than ordinarily occupied with exterior or distracting affairs a 
more searching examen will be necessary. We propose the fol- 
lowing method; each of the five points of which it consists may 
be developed according to individual needs. 


In the first place, we thank God for the many blessings which 
He unceasingly bestows upon us, particularly for those we have 
received during the day that is now ending, for the inspirations 
granted us, for the graces through which we have avoided evil, 
and even for those which His goodness had designed for us, but 
which our infidelities prevented Him from granting. If we 
are conscious of any special benefit, an incitement to more 
fervor than usual or to more generous resolutions, we must not 
fail to return thanks to God. How brief soever this review 
may be, the contrast which it reveals between the infinite 
liberality of God on the one hand and our ingratitude on the 


(1) Chap, IV, 48. 
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other cannot fail to inspire such sentiments as will render the 
examen profitable. 


The second point consists of a short but fervent prayer by 
which we humbly avow our proneness to evil and our power- 
lessness to correct our faults, and in asking for the grace to 
know our failings, to detest them and to repair them by sin- 
cere repentance. =| I 

In the third part, which is the examen proper, we ascertain 
the faults committed against God, against Superiors, against 
our brethren and against ourselves, or we survey the exercises 
of the day to see in what respect they are defective by thought, 
by word, by action, or through omission. It is not necessary to 
dwell at much length on each of these points. The essential 
matter is that we make a sincere review without excuse or dis- 
simulation and that we be not content with merely discovering 
our faults but that we endeavor to find out their cause and 
apply a remedy. Negligence, precipitation, a tendency to 
exculpate ourselves would render the examen almost useless. 
If we desire to derive profit from the examen we must perform 
it with as much exactitude as if we were preparing for sacra- 
mental confession, or rather as if we were about to appear before 
God’s tribunal. 


If we are actuated by these sentiments it will not be difficult 
to excite ourselves to contrition, which is the purpose of the 
fourth and most! important part of this exercise. We will 
strive then to arrive at a heartfelt, sincere detestation of the 
faults committed during the day, especially of those that more 
clearly betray ingratitude or malice, or that more seriously im- 
pede our spiritual advancement, and even an abiding sorrow 
for all the sins of our past life. It is not necessary to awaken 
a vivid remembrance of these former sins; to do this might be 
a source of danger. But we must at the same time never lose 
sight of a general outline of our sins, this being a help to 
foster in us gratitude for the graces received from God, a 
realization of our own misery and a confidence in the Divine 
goodness, Contrition, excited in this manner and renewed 
every evening after a careful examination of conscience, must 
necessarily aid us to correct our failings; it is in truth a daily 
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preparation for the sacrament of penance. It obtains the re- 
mission of our sins, and so we should never compose ourselves to 
sleep without having made in our heart an act of contrition. 


In the fifth and last part we must not fail to offer to the Di- 
vine Justice such satisfaction as will be commensurate in some 
measure with the gravity of our faults. It is advisable that this 
penance take some tangible form so that it may give point or 
efficacy to the motives which will maintain us within the bounds 
of duty. Such penances would be the Rosary, certain psalms, 
as the Miserere, the De Profundis, a number of Paters, acts of 
humiliation and of mortification, such as kissing the ground, 
lying prostrate when one is alone, curtailing one’s food, with 
due permission, exercising more activity at work, practising 
more modesty in one’s movements, or others of a similar kind. 
It would be well if the penance had some relation to the nature 
of the fault and thus more efficaciously serve to prevent a 
relapse. Nevertheless, we must not forget that of themselves 
our most determined endeavors are of no avail. We must unite 
our expiations to those of Our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin and 
of the saints; obedience should direct them and prayer should 
call down upon them the assistance of grace. Our heavenly 
Father will mete out to us with a liberal hand diverse suf- 
ferings and humiliations. These form for our past and present 
sins, for our known and unknown miseries, the expiation and 
remedy chosen by God. Not only should we receive them with 
‘patience but we should accept them with a willing heart and 
prefer them to penances of our own choice. 


Whatever faults we may have committed or whatever be our 
confusion at the remembrance of them we should never allow 
ourselves to become disheartened or to yield to discouragement. 
We have sufficient knowledge of the infinite mercy of God to 
realize that our malice cannot exhaust it, and that the worst sin 
of all and the most baneful in its consequences would be to de- 
spair of that divine mercy. God shall one day be our Judge, but 
in this life He is the best of fathers. He knows our frailty and 
immediately that we humbly avow our faults He pardons them. 
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A touching ceremony closes the day in our monasteries: the * 
first Superior, the representative of God, sprinkles us with holy 
water to put the devil to flight and to render our souls more 
pure. We receive it profoundly inclined. ‘This humble posture 
should be actuated by sentiments of sincere contrition. And 
we may confidently hope, that by means of the pious dispositions 
which the holy water excites in the heart, our soul is cleansed 
from its stains through the merits of our Divine Redeemer. We 
should not absent ourselves from this exercise. If we cannot 
assist at the Reading before Compline or even at the Office, let 
us come at least to the Salve, in order to sing with all the fervor 
of our heart the praises of our Mother and to receive her bless- 
ing. . And if notwithstanding our desires this consolation is 
denied us, we should endeavor as far as possible, to be present 
with our brethren at the examination of conscience, thus offer- 
ing to Our Divine Lord our reverential homage at the close of 
the day, our homage of gratitude in return for His numberless 
benefits, our homage of repentance for our repeated infidelities, 
our homage of love and of confidence towards our incompar- 
able Friend to Whom we are indebted for everything. We 
will not leave Him without praying Him to bless us and to 
watch over us during the night as our Father and Savior. 


As we mount the stairs to the dormitory we will foster these 
dispositions of repentance and confidence, either mentally or by 
reciting some vocal prayers such as the Miserere. The respect 
due to the Great Silence which has now begun and the edifi- 
cation of our brethren require that we avoid all precipitation 
in our movements and make as little noise as possible. Any 
dissipation at this time would jeopardize the silence of the 
night and would have an unfavorable influence on the first 
exercises of the morrow. It is extremely important so to arrange 
matters that there may be no preoccupation regarding our em- 
ployments at this time when the truths of faith alone should 
possess the mind, The lamp that burns all night in the dormi- 
tory represents Jesus Christ, the Light of the world, Who never 
ceases to watch over us. The Crucifix protects the sleeping 
community; it is placed in every cell into which we should not 
enter without saluting it or even kissing it with respect and 
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love. The prayer Respice quaesumus Domine, super hanc 
familiam Tuam or Adoramus Te Christe, et benedicimus Tibi 
may be appropriately said at this time and in a kneeling pos- 
ture unless the dormitory. bell has already rung. We should 
be as punctual in lying down to rest as in rising from sleep and 
through the same principle of faith. The bell is the voice of 
God. Whether we are on our knees or reclining on our couch 
awaiting sleep we will fervently offer the night to God; and this 
oblation made with composure will not interfere with our rest. 
We may make use of the following formula: My God, I offer 
Thee my night's rest. I wish to take it not for the pleasure it 
affords nature but solely with a view to Thy Divine Will. I 
desire to recruit my strength, only to serve Thee better. 1 
intend to render homage to Thee every time I breathe during my 
sleep. My Father I resign my soul into Thy hands. Deign 
to avert from me the illusions of the spirits of darkness; and 
may Thy blessing, that of Thy blessed Mother, of our guardian 
angels and of our patron saints descend upon us and remain 
with us forever in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. : 

Sleep is the image of death. The darkness of the night re- 
minds us of the time of our dissolution, Our couch may well 
suggest the bier on which one day, perhaps in the near future, 
we shall be extended clad in the same robes as we wear in the 
dormitory, with the Cross at our head and the holy water ves- 
sel at our feet. Our mind piously occupied with these reflections 
on our last end, we will lie on our couch in a modest posture, 
having our dress arranged in a becoming manner, so that were 
we summoned into eternity during our sleep, our lifeless body 
might edify those who beheld it. Above all, we will never be- 
take ourselves to rest without having set our conscience in per- 
fect order. St. Benedict wishes that the remembrance of death 
should be familiar to us at all times (*), and it would seem that 
there is no occasion so opportune for harboring this thought, 
as when we lie down to sleep, for we can fear that the Son of 
Man may come before we awake. He warns us that He will 
come at the hour when we least expect Him. 


(1) Holy Rule, IV, 47. 
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But why should a good religious fear the call of his God? 
Does he not frequently cry out with the beloved Apostle: 
« Come, Lord Jesus » (*), come, and tarry not. By day his 
thoughts are centered on God; he acts with God and from the 
motives of His love. By night he still abides in His presence 
and reposes in His arms. Like the spouse in the Canticle he 
seeks his beloved on his couch (7). « My soul y, he exclaims, 
« hath desired Thee in the night; yea and with my spirit within 
me in the morning early I will watch to Thee y (*). While 
awaiting sleep he carefully excludes all vain or idle thoughts in 
order to devote his entire attention to God. For he knows as 
did the Prophet that if he sleeps with the thought of God in hts 
mind he will find Him again without difficulty in the morning 
meditation () He will wake with a prayer on his lips and the 
thought of God in his heart. If he cannot sleep his wakeful- 
“ ness is itself a prayer. Sometimes he waters his couch with his 
tears at the remembrance of his sins, sometimes the considera- 
tion of the majesty and goodness of God, excites in his soul 
transports of gratitude and love. Sweet repose of contempla- 
tion more salutary for the soul than sleep is for the body! 


(‘) Apoc., XXII, 20. 
(7) Cant., III, 1. 
(7) Isa, XXVI, 9. 
(4) Ps. LXII, 7. 


PART VI. 


WEEKLY DUTIES 


CHAPTER I. 


The Manner of Spending Sunday 


Every faithful servant of God hails with joy the Lord’s Day. 
This should apply particularly to religious whose daily life com- 
prises to a large extent manual labor. We are by our vocation 
contemplatives. We are occupied for a considerable space of 
each week-day with material employments, which, though un- 
doubtedly in conformity with the Will of-God are necessarily dis- 
tracting, and owing to our innate weakness frequently divert our 
minds from pious thoughts. So we welcome with pleasure the 
coming of Sunday, inasmuch as we can devote ourselves more ex- 
clusively and more intimately to the direct worship of God and 
can enjoy the happiness of a pious rest in union with our breth- 
ren. We also love the feasts of the year that agreeably vary the 
peaceful course of our uniform manner of life. Our piety is 
awakened in preparing for them, and our good will, renewed on 
each occasion, endeavors to preserve their happy fruits. The 
devout sentiments which grace attaches to these feasts con- 
stitute assuredly the best and well nigh the sole feature that 
leaves a distinct impress on our memory. But it will not be 
sufficient to appreciate these periods of special grace we must, 
moreover, draw from them the advantages that our piety hoped 
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to realize. The festivals should sanctify the year as Sunday 
sanctifies the week. 


For those days, therefore, that are more specially consecrated 
to devotion we will have a special horarium which will dispose 
of the long intervals to greater profit. We will doubtless devote 
the major part to prayer. We have many personal needs. The 
universal prayer of Pope Clement XI expresses very completely 
the petitions we should make for ourselves. There are besides 
these many interests that claim our zeal —the members of our 
families, the Monastery and the Order, religious vocations, the 
conversion of sinners and missionary work in foreign lands — 
in a word everything that pertains to God’s glory and the sal- 
vation of souls. In our visits to the Blessed Sacrament we will 
hold intimate and loving converse with Our Lord on all that 
is dear to His Sacred Heart; we will praise His Heavenly Father 
and thank Him for His boundless mercies; we will sigh prayer- 
fully over the sins of the world, over the loss of souls and over 
the needs and afflictions of the Church, etc. Who. should 
espouse the interests of heaven if not those who have abandoned 
the world in order to devote themselves to the Divine Service 
and to live only for God? We should not allow any Sunday, or 
festival observed as a holy-day, to pass by without attending to 
these duties of piety as well as of thanksgiving for favors 
received; nor should we forget to make due amends for the sins 
committed especially during the week that has passed. On these 
days we will pour out our souls more freely into the Heart of the 
Divine Master, adoring Him, loving Him, praising Him and 
congratulating Him on His perfections. We will rejoice at 
everything that promotes His honor and grieve at whatever 
offends Him. 


Our lay brethren also during the Offices on Sunday and fes- 
tivals can occupy themselves in like manner when they have 
finished their own prayers of obligation; they can recite certain 
vocal prayers, such as the Rosary. The intervals being perhaps 
too long to be employed solely in pious reading all are free to 
converse with the Superiors, or can practise private devotions 
such as the Way of the Cross, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, etc. 
According to an ancient tradition in the Order which it is pro- 
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per to maintain we venerate at times the holy relics; we make 
a little pilgrimage to the altars of the Church and to the statues 
of the Blessed Virgin in the cloisters and court yards. ‘These 
pious practices are held in honor by our religious and are parti- 
cularly appropriate for Sundays and festivals. They foster a 
spirit of piety in our monasteries and obtain abundant blessings 
for those who are faithful to them. 


Among the traditional exercises of devotion dear to our Order 
there is one to which we must concede the first place, by reason 
of its excellence and of the edification it produces and the 
spiritual aid it procures us — assisting at Holy Mass. ‘To serve 
and to hear as many Masses as possible has always been charac- 
teristic of our more perfect religious. It is very desirable that on 
Sunday and festivals in addition to the two regular Masses a 
third be offered after the night office. Is not the sacrifice of our 
Altars the supreme act of religion, the source of all graces? By 
assisfing at three Masses what pious and efficacious amends we 
make to the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity! We may hear 
the first in honor of the Church triumphant, the second to bring 
succor to the Church militant, the third may be heard for the 
relief of the Church suffering. In union with the adorable 
Victim we can, in turn, in the successive Masses, praise His 
Eternal Father, render Him thanks for His numberless benefits; 
we can implore pardon for sinners and call down grace on the 
entire world. Nothing prevents us from adding to these general 
intentions others of a personal or local interest. Many recite the 
Rosary three times on Sundays and festivals for these intentions. 

We believe in the Communion of Saints, and we know that 
we form a part of a mystical body which has Jesus Christ as its 
Head and whose members dwell in every clime and land of the 
globe. The members of a human body do not forget one an- 
other, but each helps the others and contributes to the well 
being of all. Egotism is unseemly even among ordinary chris-_ 
tians; how much more objectionable would it not be in the case 
of religious. We will therefore cultivate a love for prayer in 
union with all the children of the Church, and we will unite 
with them in this holy exercise in the most lively sentiments 
of charity on those days, when this good Mother summons them 
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to the foot of her altars. While we assist at Mass we will pic- 
ture to ourselves those recollected congregations engaged in the 
same holy occupation as ourselves, and we will offer our homage 
to God in union with them and recommend to Him their needs. 
We will endeavor to supply for any forgetfulness of theirs, and 
also to assist at Mass for such as neglect this duty; we will in 
fine call down God’s mercy on so many unhappy beings who 
excommunicate themselves so to speak by neglecting to assist at 
Mass. Oh! how concerned we should be at their misfortune! 
and how thoroughly this should make us appreciate our vocation 
which puts us in such easy possession of the gifts of God’s house! 
When we call to mind the scandals of the world, when we con- 
sider the disorders by which the Sunday is profaned, how desir- 
able and blessed our peaceful solitude should seem, in which 
none but good examples of virtue meet our eyes and where our 
brethren lend us a helping hand to sustain us on the way to 
heaven. 

The Office of Vespers appeals to our piety in a special manner. 
It is the only canonical hour that is still chanted in parishes on ~ 
Sunday and at which the faithful assist. We will therefore 
gladly unite in spirit with the great christian family, as we did 
at High Mass, sending up our prayers with them and interceding 
for one another. Moreover this Office is generally followed on 
these days by Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. How con- 
soling it is to see on such occasions our lay brethren join the 
religious of the choir, and to see all the stalls occupied even to 
the presbytery. From His altar Jesus invites all His children 
around Him that He may bestow upon them His blessing. 
While we sing His praises prostrate at His feet, He Himself 
speaks to our hearts. The recollected soul responds with the 
resolve to lead a yet more spiritual life, and petitions the Lord 
for the grace to prove faithful. She expresses her sorrow for 
past sins and confides to Him all the intentions that have been 
recommended to her prayers. She begs a plentiful, yea an in- 
finite blessing that will extend to our monasteries, our Super- 
iors, our relatives, to the Church and to the entire world and 
which may remain with us both for time and for eternity. 


We will not fail to visit the cemetery on Sundays and feast 
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days if at all possible. Each of us doubtless practises daily some 
acts of piety and mortification in behalf of the suffering souls 
in Purgatory, who have no other source of assistance than the 
charity of the living. We will be particularly mindful of those 
souls who have been united to us by the bonds of a common life. 
These practices are not without utility. But, when we pray at 
the graves of our departed brethren the thoughts of death, eter- 
nity, and Divine Justice are impressed on our minds; our loved 
ones are now undergoing the purgatorial expiation, tomorrow it 
shall be our turn. Under the influence of these serious thoughts 
our heart is moved to compassion for the dead; our supplications 
become more fervid and our sacrifices grow in generosity, ‘The 
merciful Judge accepts them the more favorably and we our- 
selves conceive stronger resolutions regarding the fulfilment of 
all our duties. 


There are certain of our brethren engaged in works that must 
necessarily be done on Sundays and festivals, and who in con- 
sequence cannot devote these days wholly to rest. ‘These bre- 
thren can be convinced that it is the Will of God that they 
should be so occupied. They should consider themselves equally 
favored with the others, since by their work they are accomplish- 
ing the Divine Will as effectually as the rest of the community, 
who can employ the entire time in prayer and recollection. Is 
not the value of our works to be estimated according to their 
conformity to the Will of God? Unless it is conformable to 
His Will even prayer is of no worth, Nevertheless, while sub- 
mitting willingly to necessity we must avoid any tendency to 
excess by which we would spend the Sunday as we would an 
ordinary day. We should confine our work to what is absolutely 
necessary and postpone what can be done another day. Our 
work should never be a source of dissipation; propriety demands 
that on Sundays it should be accompanied with particular re- 
collection and sanctified by the habitual thought of God especi- 
ally during the time of Office. We should endeavor to be more 
devoted to our good Master and to be more closely united in 
spirit and in heart to the community. With these dispositions 
our work is a prayer. A brother who is occupied at his employ- 
ment sanctifies the Lord’s day as well as the rest of his brethren 
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and he can legitimately hope that God, who granted him the 
blessing of obedience, will also bestow on him the merit of his 
work and will allow him to participate in the fruits of the com- 
munity prayers. 

In fine, it will be profitable to ascertain from time to time, 
as on the days of the monthly retreat, how we sanctify Sundays 
and festivals. We should ask ourselves, do we consecrate them 
entirely to the Lord, do we distinguish them from the ordinary 
days by a more exact observance of silence, by special devotion, 
assiduous reading, constant prayer and by an endeavor to 
withdraw ourselves from external things; or do not, perhaps, 
our employments or the duties of our office which occupied 
us during the week still overmuch engross our attention even 
on Sunday. We should consider whether our presence in 
the community be not for our brethren a source of disedification. 
Sunday is given us to render to God the worship we owe Him, 
to repair the losses incurred during the week and to renew our 
spiritual strength. As the Sunday is so generally profaned in 
the world, in the cloister at least it should be perfectly sanctified. 
Let us imitate the ancient solitaries, who spent this day in prayer 
and quiet amid the consolations of piety and of fraternal union. 
They then returned to their cells, endowed with fresh vigor 
which enabled them to fight single-handed against the spiritual 

-enemies of the desert. In like manner we should feel spiritually 
strengthened having tasted the joys of contemplation; we shall, 
therefore, resume with additional courage our week’s work; we 
shall submit to the labors and trials that are inevitable in this 
life, until after the vicissitudes of fatigue and repose, of afflic- 
tions and consolations, the eternal Sabbath shall dawn upon us 
— that great day of the Lord that will have no morrow. 


CHAPTER JI. 


On Confession 


« Our Savior left to the Church the sacrament of Penance, in 
order thereby to purify our souls from the stains they may have 
contracted. y (1) We have, indeed, many other means of effacing 
our daily faults but none of these are so efficacious as Confession. 
It is the divinely instituted bath for cleansing, invigorating and 
fortifying our souls. « You will receive from sacramental Con- 
fession not only absolution for the venial sins of which you 
accuse yourself, but also a discerning light to recognize their 
presence in the soul, special strength to avoid them and a mar- 
vellous abundance of grace to repair the losses they may have 
caused. Moreover, by Confession you will practise humility, 
obedience, simplicity, love of God; in a word, you will exercise 
more virtues by sacramental Confession than by any other act 
of religion . . . Do not therefore allow your heart to remain long 
infected by sin, seeing that you have at your disposal so sure and” 
so easy a remedy against its corruption » (*). According to our 
Constitutions (*) and ancient definitions all the members of the 
Order should confess every week unless the confessor decides 
otherwise. There have been saints who went to Confession every 
day and shed on each occasion an abundance of tears. Some 
may laudably desire to approach the sacred tribunal more 
frequently than once a week because of their particular trials, 
special weakness or some more than ordinary delicacy of con- 
science; scrupulosity would be a reprehensible motive. ‘The 
confessor will judge what is expedient in such cases, Generally 
speaking weekly confession will maintain the soul pure and 


(1) St. Fr. de Sales, Devout Life, P. II, c. 19. 
(7) Ibid. 
(7) N°. LXXXVI. 
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fervent. We should never -allow ourselves to be unfaithful 
to this salutary practice and should adopt every means to per- 
form it in a holy manner. ; 


All masters of the spiritual life are at one in recommending ~ 
us to choose, only after mature deliberation, the guide and friend 
to whom we are to confide the direction of our soul. By rais- 
ing some of our brethren to the office of the priesthood and de- 
puting them by the voice of the Superior to the ministry of the 
sacred tribunal, God has rendered this choice a matter of little 
difficulty and we should heartily thank Him for it. The priests 
who live in common with us know us better than others; they 
are always present with us; we shall have no difficulty in deter- 
mining which among them suits us best. It is from them we 
choose our confessor. Superiors may hear the confessions of 
their subjects who freely and of their own accord ask them to do 
so; but they shall not hear them habitually without a grave 
cause. ? The master of novices or his assistant shall not hear 
the confessions of the novices, unless the latter, for a grave and 
urgent cause, ask it of their own free will, in particular cases. () 
We should make our choice with complete independence; li- 
berty in this matter is a sacred right. Neither particular friend- 
ship nor worldly prudence should be a deciding factor in an 
affair of such importance; God alone and the benefit of our soul 
should determine our choice. Of all the priests to whom the 
Abbot has confided the office of confessor, he who appears best 
qualified to help us spiritually, either because he inspires us 
with more candor or because we discern in him the clemency 
or firmness which our condition of soul calls for, together with 
knowledge, prudence, zeal and an edifying life — this should be 
the man of our choice; « And when you have found him y, says 
St. Francis de Sales, « bless the Lord for this favor. Be consis- . 
tent with your choice and seek not to have recourse to another 
confessor y. To entrust the direction of our soul to a priest to 
whom we believe we are not well known; to argue wth our con- 
fessor instead of obeying him, to leave him without a good rea- _ 
son, to disregard his counsel through lack of docility, are so 


(1) Const. LXXXVIII. 
(*) Ibid, LXXXVII. 
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many abuses which would place serious obstacles to our advance- 
ment in the spiritual life and would deprive us of the graces of 
direction reserved in heaven for obedient souls. 

Living in the same house as our confessor we may observe 
in him certain weaknesses inseparable from human nature, but 
with a view to revering the dignity of his office, and maintain- 
ing strictly sacred relations with him, we must forget the man 
and behold only Jesus Christ. « He should be in our regard 
as an angel y, says St. Francis de Sales ('). « We should repose 
our confidence in him solely with relation to God Who will 
guide and instruct us by his ministry. We should listen to 
him as an envoy come down from heaven in order to conduct 
us thither. To confidence we must add ingenuous sincerity 
treating candidly with our confessor and disclosing to him with- 
out disguise both the good and the evil which we perceive in 
ourselves. The good will be thereby more secure and the evil 
more speedily rectified; our souls will be more valiant in suffer- 
ing and more subdued in consolation. ‘To confidence we also 
combine reverence, taking care, however, that this veneration 
may not diminish confidence and that confidence on the other 
hand may not be prejudicial to respect. In a word, this friend- 
ship must contain both firmness and sweetness; it must be all 
spiritual, all holy, all sacred, all divine y. It is very much to 
be recommended that we pray daily for our confessor. We 
shall thus make a return to him for the good he performs in 
our behalf and we shall call down the blessing of God upon 
his ministry. 

The sacrament of Penance deserves our highest esteem; it 
confers grace, it effaces sin, it makes atonement, it acts as a 
preventive, and restores health to the soul. It is, in truth, a 
priceless remedy. Yet, notwithstanding its powerful and _ far- 
reaching influence, it produces its effects more or less in propor- 
tion to our dispositions. We should, therefore, never approach 
the sacred tribunal with indifference, through routine or as a 
matter of mere duty; but we should foster a lively desire to ap- 
pease God’s justice and to have our infirmities healed, being 
assured that the soul’s purity depends in large measure on the 


(1) Devout Life, P. I, chap. 4. 
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. 


care which we bestow on our confessions. When the day for 
approaching the Sacred Tribunal comes, it would be advisable 
to devote the time of the morning meditation to preparing for 
the sacrament in order thus to have adequate time and to be well 
disposed. This half-hour will be amply sufficient. Otherwise we 
may choose a favorable occasion which, if possible, should im- 
mediately precede the confession. If any time should intervene 
one may perform the Way of the Cross, read some passages in a 
pious book appropriate. to the circumstances, recite the peniten- 
tial psalms or engage in other prayers that tend to foster senti- 
ments of repentance. 


What we said above regarding the evening examen can also 
be applied to our preparation for confession. We recollect 
ourselves; we implore the light. of the Holy Spirit earnestly in- 
voking Him in a short but fervent prayer. It is advisable to 
add the Pater and Ave, or the Veni Sancte Spiritus together with 
the Ave Maria. We do not examine ourselves in reference to 
the omission of works of supererogation, nor should mere defects 
occupy our attention, Sins only, particularly such as are com- 
mitted through habit or attachment, should form the subject 
of our inquiry. We must not be content with discovering the 
number of our faults; we must seek for their cause and apply a 
remedy. If there is question of a culpable propensity to evil 
we should endeavor to determine the source of this habit and 
how long it has persisted. One can go through the command- 
ments of God and of the Church, then the vows, the Rule and 
one’s manner of fulfilling the duties of obedience. Many prefer 
to examine themselves on their obligations towards God, towards 
their neighbor and towards themselves or to review in detail 
the actions of the day, or again to recall to mind minutely one’s 
thoughts, words, actions and omissions. ‘The essential point is 
to adopt a method that may facilitate the discovery of one’s 
faults and to keep the mind free from all preoccupation at a 
time when recollection is so desirable. The accusation will 
also be rendered easier when one is faithful in making the 
daily examination of conscience, for then a quarter of an hour, 
or even less, will be amply sufficient when preparing for Con- 
fession. “The examen should be made in a serious manner but 
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without excessive tension of the mind. One should avoid im- 
_ prudent reflections on the temptations of the week so that he 
may not expose himself to danger. ‘Ihe penitent should endea- 
vor to be exact; he should strive to avoid exaggeration, scrup- 
ulosity or excessive rigor, as well as self-love which would in- 
duce him to excuse real faults, to contemn well-grounded 
doubts and to have recourse to subtle artifices in order to pal- 
liate the avowal of certain sins. 

Contrition must be supernatural. Its qualities require that 
there be a sincere regret for having offended God and the firm 
resolution to sin no more. To obtain pardon contrition is 
indispensable not only in serious sins, but also in the case of 
light faults into which even the most perfect religious lapse. 
There is no obligation to confess these venial sins, but if they 
are made the only matter of our confession, contrition for at 
least one is necessary. It is an abuse says St. Francis de Sales 
to confess one’s faults without the intention of eradicating them 
from the heart. *) Sorrow and a firm purpose of amendment 
‘form the principal object of the preparation for the Sacrament. 
Penitents are sometimes disturbed lest they might not have suf- 
ficiently examined their conscience or lest their accusation 
might not be sincere. Such apprehension is commendable pro- 
vided it is not excessive. But of much more importance is the 
obligation of exciting sorrow for the habitual faults which the 
examen has revealed to us and which we submit to the Sacred 
Tribunal. Contrition is to be estimated by its fruits. If it is 
genuine it will inspire one to make efforts to improve, to adopt 
means to succeed, to resist temptations and will thus lead to the 
amendment of one’s life. If, on the contrary, one invariably 
relapses after a brief interval into the same faults, and if there 
ts no apparent effort to combat evil propensities there is reason 
to apprehend that the confession was a matter of routine, and 
the contrition a mere formula or lip service. In order to guar- 
antee contrition many penitents accuse themselves of those sins 
of their past life of which they most heartily repent. This is an 
excellent practice provided that it does not endanger negligence 
regarding present faults. 


(‘) Devout Life, P. II, chap. 19. 
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To obtain supernatural contrition, one must have recourse 
to prayer and to reflection on the motives of faith which influ- 
ence him most, One can meditate on the following formula 
which combines motives of perfect sorrow with those of attri- 
tion: My God, I regret most sincerely for having offended ‘Thee, 
because I have thereby deserved hell and forfeited heaven; but 
particularly because Thou are infinitely good, infinitely lovable, 
and because sin displeases Thee. I now firmly determine with 
the aid of Thy holy grace never again to offend Thee and to do 
penance for my sins. This act indicates the different stages by 
which perfect contrition is attained: hell deserved, heaven lost 
or purgatory prolonged, and finally the most loving Heart of 
our dear Master afflicted by our offences. These considerations 
attentively pondered with the aid of prayer will suffice to ex- 
cite us to perfect contrition, to a supernatural sorrow for the 
past and a determined resolution for the future. This contri- 
tion need not be sensible, but it must effectually change the 
will so that sins may be detested and resolutely combatted, es- 


pecially those committed through force of habit. It is precisely - 


in this respect that our contrition is apt to be deficient. 


Regard for obedience and the respect due to this sacrament 
urge us to observe every ceremony which the Regulations pre- 
scribe in reference to confession. We will behold Our Lord in 


the person of His minister, and this thought will give deep: sig- ~ 


nificance to our every word and action. We will remain like 
Magdalene at the feet of Jesus, or like a culprit in presence of 
his judge. With a vivid perception of our misery and hoping 
in the Divine Mercy we will make a humble, sincere and entire 
confession. Our accusation should be humble, accompanied 
with a deep sense of confusion and sorrow, it should not be 
made with indifference, nor from motives of levity or vanity. 
It should be sincere, clearly expressed and sufficiently detailed, 
precise and succinct, free, especially, from obscurity and dis- 
simulation. Our accusation should be confined to the recital 
of our sins, as we have been able to recall them, without exag- 
geration, diminution or excuse. It should be in fine, entire, 
This quality is indispensable when there is question of grave 
sin, in which case the species, number, and such circumstances 


nine oy 
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as change the nature of the sin must be mentioned in confession. 
The same may be done with much profit even when one con- 
fesses only venial sins, especially such as have been committed 
through habit or attachment. For these’ venial sins confession 
is the most efficacious remedy. ‘The essential point in the accu- 
sation is to reveal one’s interior condition in all sincerity, to be 
animated with the wish to conceal nothing, however humiliating 
or repugnant the disclosure may be, Nevertheless one should 
not subject. his mind to torture nor should he be disturbed that 
he has so little to say, while so-called pious persons have seem- 
ingly so much of which to accuse themselves. Neither should 
one be uneasy if after a careful examen he forgets certain sins, 
for there is no obligation to confess venial faults, even when 
one has them in mind; as to grave sin that has been forgotten it 
is sufficient to repair the omission at the next confession. 


When we have accused ourselves of our sins we should direct 
all our attention to the remarks of the confessor. Providence 
thus supplies us with counsel, light and guidance. The confessor 
speaks to us in God’s name; we should regard Jesus Christ alone 
in his person. We should beware of disapproving his advice in 
our hearts, of openly questioning its propriety or of interrupt- 
ing the confessor by scrupulous observations. We should rather 
listen with respect, gratitude and docility and be ever ready to 
do all he requires of us. If we have our amendment seriously 
at heart, if we have no fears of sacrifice, the most simple advice 
even a word, enlightens and touches us, On the contrary the 
most instructive remarks and all the industry that zeal can 
employ, might make no impression, when the good will is lack- 
ing. The penance should be accepted with great confidence in 
the merits of Jesus Christ from which it derives all its efficacy; 
it should be accomplished promptly, exactly and fervently. 
Before receiving absolution we should renew our act of sorrow 
and of love and awaken in our soul an earnest desire to be 
wholly purified, as if we were beneath the Cross of the Savior 
and felt His precious Blood flowing upon our head. We should 
leave the sacred Tribunal with sentiments of deep humility and 
distrust of ourselves by reason of our many offences; but we must 
also cherish a buoyant hope that the sacrament has_ purified 
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our souls and that the grace received will render us faithful in 
future. All this we will declare to God with all the fervor of 
our heart during the few moments allowed for thanksgiving. 
We will promise to correspond faithfully to so many benefits, 
we will lay our resolutions at the feet of the Blessed Virgin and, 
if the opportunity offers, we will now perform our penance. 


We should endeavor to make each of our confessions as if it 
were the last of our life; as if we were to pass from the tribunal 
of mercy to the presence of the Sovereign Judge. If we do so 
we shall experience a true interior peace and comfort and de- 
rive from confession a more salutary contempt of ourselves, 
more aversion to sin and a more tender love for God Who 
awaits our repentance with so much patience and pardons us 
with so much charity; and lastly, we shall find our will firmly 
resolved to avoid the least offences and to fulfil perfectly all 
our duties. Our sincerity and generosity on every occasion will 
bring our good resolutions to a happy issue. Such confessions 
are not only a remedy and a preservative against sin, they are 
also a potent means of spiritual advancement. Moreover, they 
obviate the necessity of making general confessions which ordi- 
narily are a source of mental torture to many souls. Except in 
the instance of the scrupulous, who are more concerned about 
their own unhappy state than mindful of the Divine mercy, 
the desire to institute a general confession is not infrequently 
an indication of negligence in the accomplishment of duty, or 
of carelessness in regard to one’s ordinary confessions. In this 
case the confessor will decide if a review of the past is necessary. 
The most advanced souls, with the exception of those who are 
scrupulous, will derive profit from a review made from time to 
time, as on the occasion of a retreat. The soul will thereby be 
more thoroughly purified from past sins and will be afforded 
a better insight into its present condition by a comparison of 
one year with another; a spiritual renovation of the interior 
will be thus promoted. The penitent will take counsel with 
the confessor on the advisibility of a general confession and on 
the manner and extent of the accusation. 


The Holy Rule recommends us to make frequently what is 
now called a spiritual confession. This we may do in prayer 
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as many times as we desire in regard to the principal sins of 
the different periods of our life. It will be as detailed as the 
opportunity or fervor of the moment will permit with the sole 
precaution that the recalling of circumstances that might create 
danger should be carefully excluded. We should accompany 
this spiritual confession with deep confusion, sincere repentance 
and a strong resolution to amend. Considering the infinite Mer- 
cy of which we have been the object, we will excite ourselves 
to gratitude, love and fidelity. Such an exercise, often repeated, 
awakens in the soul penitence and fervor; it removes the rem- 
nants of past sins and disposes the soul to ascend ever higher 
the mountain of sanctity. . 


CHAPTER III. ’ 


On Holy Communion 


«1 am the Bread of Life. . . . I am the Living Bread which 
came down from heaven. . . . Except you eat the Flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not have life in you. He 
that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting 
life: and I will raise him up on the last day. . . . He that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me, and I in him. 
As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father; so 
he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me. .. . He that 
eateth this Bread shall live forever » (*): 


Marvellous words that scandalized the Jews, but which are 
redolent of charm in the ears of a Christian —a promise ‘abso- 
lutely sure as issuing from Him, Who is the Truth and the Life. 
Infinitely superior to the manna, Holy Communion repairs the 
wasted energies of the soul, it preserves and develops in us the 
supernatural life. It unites us intimately with the Divine Mas- 
ter, inundates us with His sweetness, rekindles the fire of holy 
love, represses concupiscence and renders us an object of dread 
to the devil. Holy Communion effaces light faults, preserves us 
from grave sins, makes all sacrifices easy and leads us to the 
promised land of a blessed eternity. It is the frequent recep- 
tion of this supersubstantial Bread, of this stimulating Wine 
that more than anything else endowed the Apostles with zeal, 
the Martyrs with strength, the Virgins with purity and the Con- 
fessors with every virtue in an heroic degree. According to the 
almost unanimous interpretation of the Fathers, Holy Commun- 
ion is eminently that «daily bread y for which Our Lord 
teaches us to pray. And so the Council of Trent expresses a 
desire « that at each Mass those assisting would communicate 
sacramentally » (7). At the present day also, Holy Church ur- 


(1) Jn. VI, 48, 51, 54-59. (2) Session XXII. Chap. 6. 
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gently invites all her children, not merely religious, but even 
people living in the world, engaged in business pursuits and 
entered into the marriage state, to approach the Holy Table 
frequently and even daily (*): 


We will respond to this touching invitation with feelings of 
love and gratitude. We have left the world to unite ourselves 
to Jesus by the sacred bonds of the religious profession. He 
is all ours. Can the child live separated from his father; can 
the friend be happy apart from his friends; will the bride be 
in peace deprived of her chosen companion? Holy Communion 
is in fact a matter of necessity for us. We have assumed the 
obligation of tending to perfection in a life of prayer and sac- 
rifice; we are bound to observe our vows and rules to the end 
of our life; we are necessitated consequently, more imperatively 
than others, to summon to our aid Him who is obedient par 
excellence, the Bread of angels, the sole treasure of the voluntary 
poor, Him Who is alone the source, the model, the recompense 
of virtue. Our undertaking is glorious, our end is sublime. But 
dare we presume to achieve this holy and supereminent aim 
without the Holy Eucharist? We have indeed, other means 
at our disposal, but none are so effectual as Communion; for 
Holy Communion not only gives us grace but it confers the 
very source of grace, the Author of Life. Our feeble heart may 
be likened to a camp beset on all sides by enemies. To repel 
every assault launched against it amid the thick darkness of 
the night of this life, to support our innate weakness and in- 
constancy, would not the most effectual means be to receive 
frequently and even daily into our soul Him Who is “ee Love, 
Consolation, and Omnipotence? 


Each ome therefore should be faithful to the practice of 
communicating. on the appointed days; no one should absent 
himself from the Holy Table through scrupulosity and still 
less from negligence or tepidity. There is involved here not 
only a duty of obedience but also of edification. ‘The com- 
munity is filled with anxiety, and with good reason, when one 
of its members excommunicates himself in a certain sense by 


(1) Decree of the S. Congr. of the Coun. Dec. 20, 1905. « Sacra 
Tridentina Synodus ,. 
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keeping aloof from Holy Communion. We should afford our 
brethren the consolation of seeing our place at the great family 
feast constantly occupied, never vacated, at least for any con- 
siderable time. But «the number of communions prescribed 
in an Order should be regarded as the minimum recom- 
mended to, and required for, the piety of the religious. More 
frequent and even daily access to the Eucharistic table shall 
always be allowed them y (*). We should respond but indiffer- 
ently to the earnest desire of Our Lord and of the Church, we 
should neglect our best interests, if we had not a hunger and 
thirst for even a daily participation in the Divine Banquet, if 
we were not consumed by an ardent desire of nourishing our 
souls with God Himself, and of being immersed in this furnace 
of Divine love. Pitiable would be the state of a religious, if such 
there be, who would look upon it as an insupportable burden 
to subdue his passions and to live a more than ordinarily 
devout life, in order thus to be fitted to receive the Holy Com- 
munion often. 

Frequent and even daily Communion requires only two 
essential conditions, easy of fulfillment by any one: the state 
of grace and a right intention. (*) It is not routine, nor the 
prevailing custom, nor eagerness to attract attention; it is not 
any human consideration which should determine the number 
of our Communions, but the wish to comply with the desire 
of Our Lord and of His Church, the desire to be more int- 
mately united to God by charity and of applying this remedy 
to our infirmities and defects. It is very beneficial to the 
soul that it be exempt from venial sins, at least from such as 
are fully deliberate, and from all affections to these sins; it is 
nevertheless sufficient that the soul be free from grave sin and 
that it have the firm resolve never again to commit a grievous 
offence. The principal purpose of our Communions is to supply 
our soul with needed nourishment rather than to render due 
homage to our Lord. Frequent Communion is not a recom- 
pense of virtue but rather a means of spiritual advancement. 
The perfect are, indeed, more worthy to communicate often 
but the imperfect stand in greater need of frequent Com- 


(1) Decree Dec. 20,1905. n° 8. (?) Ibid. n° 1, 
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munion. It would be imprudent to abstain from food for 
the sole reason that one is physically weak. We should there- 
fore crave pardon for our faults and then draw nigh to Him 
Who is both our Physician and the Remedy of our miseries, 
Who is our Refuge and the Source of all Mercy. Actuated by 
this right intention « it is impossible that one who communicates 
daily should not gradually emancipate himself from venial 
sin and from all affection thereto y (+), If, however, our irregu- 
larities and faults are still badly combatted, and if we continue 
to lapse into them we must examine the purity of the intention 
by which we are led to frequent Communion. We must con- 
sider whether our reaping but meager fruit from our many 
Communions is not attributable to routine, negligence, or at- 
tachment to sin. 

« But though the Sacraments of the New Law take effect 
ex opere operato, yet they produce more abundant effects when 
the dispositions of the recipient are more perfect. Care there- 
fore should be taken that Holy Communion be preceded by 
serious preparation and followed by a suitable thanksgiving 
according to each one’s strength, circumstances and duties. In 
order that the reception of Holy Communion may be carried 
out with greater prudence and productive of richer merits the 
confessor’s advice should be asked. Confessors, however, are 
to be careful to dissuade no one from frequent and daily 
communion provided one is in the state of grace and approaches 
with a right intention. » (*) Each one therefore is to seek 
counsel from his confessor, and the Superior will not interfere 
apart from the case when one of his religious has given 
scandal or has committed some grave external fault. In this 
case the Superior has the right to forbid the delinquent to ap- 
proach the Holy Table until he has gone to confession. 

Our life should be a continual preparation for Holy Com- 
munion. Since the Eucharist is a divine Bread, a spiritual 
food, the disposition which should predominate in the recipient 
is love and desire, an ardent longing for this heavenly aliment 
being an indication of a healthy condition of the soul. In re- 
gard to the immediate preparation for Communion, we should 


(1) Ibid. n° 3. (7) Ibid. n° 4 et 5. 
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never present ourselves at the Holy Table with unsightly gar- 


ments, such as torn or soiled cloaks or cowls. We should never 
fail to wash our face and hands. The little attentions de- 
manded by propriety have their merit in the spirit of faith 
with which a good religious animates them. Nothing is trivial 
when there is question of an action so all important and so 
sacred. But it is our soul especially that we must free from 


every stain, so that we may be pleasing in the sight of the 


great King, and endeavor not to offend Him even by the 
slightest imperfection, or attachment to creatures, much less 
by any venial guilt. Would that our souls might be so im- 
maculate as to charm the heart of our Divine Spouse by the 
beauty of their virtues and the perfume of their devotion! 
It would be well to reflect the previous evening on the Com- 
munion of the morrow, to offer in preparation for it some 
little sacrifices and to breathe some fervent prayers or send 
forth darts of love from a heart glowing with devotion. We 
will be pleased to purify our souls yet more by love and re- 


pentance; we will desire to cast ourselves in confusion at the 


feet of Our Lord, seeing ourselves so imperfect after so many 
Communions, while one should suffice to make us saints. Yet 
so ardent is the love our merciful God bears towards us that 
our unworthiness, though great, does not prevent Him from 


giving Himself to us. We will therefore prepare ourselves to 


approach Him as one afflicted with hunger draws nigh to par- 
take of a sumptuous banquet, or as one utterly destitute to 
receive a princely alms. Penetrated with sentiments of our 
misery and deeply sensible of the Divine goodness, we will 
be happy to offer to Jesus our heart which alone He desires. 


We can await sleep in these dispositions of humility, of love 


and of desire; and if our attraction so inclines we can resume 
them when we awake. We will consider the signal for rising 
as having the same import as the words spoken to the prudent 
virgins: « Behold the Bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet 
Him y; or as those of Martha summoning Mary to Jesus: « The 
Master is come and calleth for thee y or again as the behest 
of the Savior to Zaccheus: « Make haste and come down; 
for this day I must abide in thy house y. , 
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It is advisable sometimes to take Holy Communion as the 
subject of our mental prayer. Who is He that comes? Why 
does He come? He Who comes is my God, my Savior, my 
Spouse and my Judge. To whom does He come? He Who 
is infinitely great, Who is essential sanctity comes to me who 
am nothing; to me who am weak and poor, to me who am 
the most miserable of men; to me the most unworthy and the 
most ungrateful of sinners, to me a tepid religious, ungenerous 
and of no account, barren in good results after countless favors, 
‘after so many Communions. Why does He come? He comes to 
_cure my infirmities, to nourish me with His whole Being, to con- 
tinue to abide with me by His spirit and to enrich me with His 
grace. He comes to render me victorious over hell, over the 
world and over myself, to bestow upon me all good things and 
to give me the pledge of eternal life. How does He come? Asa 
physician to heal me; as an advocate to defend my cause; as 
a king to govern me; as a friend to make His abode with 
me; as a father to provide me with sustenance; as a spouse to 
unite Himself to me and to transform me into Himself by 
love. Holy Communion, if not made a subject for a special 
meditation, should at least suggest suitable considerations and 
affections. Naturally, mental prayer is an admirable prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion, particularly when it immediately 
precedes that sacred action. Should there be an interval be- 
fore Communion one can profitably employ a few moments in 
recollection at the foot of the altar. Each one will form his 
particular intention according as his devotion may suggest or 
his needs may require. The prayer, Ego volo celebrare, which 
priests recite before Mass will supply a simple religious with 
an excellent formula of general intentions. ‘This preparation 
at the Communion Mass is particularly advantageous and is 
in a special manner blessed by God. 


During the Holy Sacrifice one can follow the method of 
hearing Mass in ordinary use as far as the Pater noster choosing 
approved formulas of prayers or adopting special devotions suit- 
able for personal needs or peculiar circumstances. It is advis- 
able at this point to recite slowly the acts before Communion. 
either with or without the aid of a book, namely, acts of faith, 
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hope and love; acts of contrition, humility and desire. These acts 
made with devout attention could occupy one throughout the 
entire Mass. The ceremony of the kiss of peace should be 
particularly dear to us. It expresses admirably the reciprocal 
esteem, benevolence and holy affection that should reign 
among us. We will therefore pray for each other that the 
peace Jesus gave to His disciples, may also be ours. It is from 
the altar, even from His Sacred Heart, that this peace comes 
to us. Under His all-searching gaze that penetrates to the 
depths of the soul, we will receive the kiss of peace with a 
pious enthusiasm, fully resolved to live henceforth in peace 
with Jesus by a loving submission to His adorable Will. We 
will give the pax to our brethren with an effusion of fraternal 
charity, in order that it may pass from the Heart of Jesus to 
the heart of each of our brethren and abide there forever. 


We must now impose silence on our lips and let the heart 
alone speak, nor need we be in the least disturbed that we have 
ceased from vocal prayer; lack of sensible devotion, moreover, 
should occasion us no disquiet; neither should the remembrance 
of past sins give rise to vain scrupulosity or cast us down, The 
best course to adopt is to submit tranquilly to the decision of 
our director and to approach the Holy Table in a spirit of un- 
reserved obedience. During the Confileor the pious communi- 
cant renews in his heart sentiments of repentance and humility. 
Peacefully and without excessive application he now dispels all 
feelings of anxiety and gives himself up to the effusions of love 
and admiration. The silence of a soul lovingly recollected and 
deeply sensible of its own nothingness and of the goodness of 
God, is the last disposition for Communion. Our Lord loves 
to come into a peaceful soul and therein to take up His abode. 


In like manner after Communion the faithful soul should 
not be over-eager to express its gratitude effusively and with 
emotion. It should rather contemplate for some time in silence 
Him Whom it bears in its heart, and should lovingly adore 
Him. My Beloved to me and I to Him! O Beauty! O Good- 
ness! O Charity! O infinite Mercy of God toward a poor, sinful 
creature! These sentiments. occupy the soul and inundate it 
with joy; they should be maintained as long as possible. If 
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they begin to grow languid, the soul can have recourse to vocal 
prayers, or can recite slowly, preferably in its own words, 
the acts after Communion — acts of adoration, gratitude, love, 
_oblation, impetration—and good resolutions. In the act 
of oblation a religious would do well to renew the vows of 
his profession. He can summon all his powers to render hom- 
age to the Beloved of his soul, In his petitions he should 
not forget the Church, the Order, his monastery; he should 
be mindful of all that contributes to the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. Nor should he forget his own weakness, 
his spiritual poverty, the duties he has to fulfill, the temptations 
with which he is assailed, the virtues to be acquired, the vices to 
be extirpated. He will therefore implore the aid of his Omnip- 
otent Friend with deep humility and unshaken confidence. 
There is no time more favorable for recommending our pious 
requests to God, than when we have received Holy Communion. 
The Eternal Father is moved to generosity when He beholds 
us sO intimately united to His co-equal Son. And can Our Lord 
refuse us His gifts and graces, when He has just given us Him- 
self? We should be apprehensive of only one thing, and that 
is that we may be too sparing in our requests. Each one, in the 
next place, forms such resolutions as his conscience dictates, or 
such as grace may inspire; and he animates himself to make 
every sacrifice that duty demands or the Holy Spirit suggests. | 
And finally we place all under the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is through her hands that God bestows His favors. 
Before Communion, therefore, we should beseech her. to assist 
us to receive her Divine Son worthily, and to lead us as if by the 
hand to the Holy Table. Before leaving the Church it is very 
commendable to pray this Holy Mother to thank Jesus for us, 
- and to obtain in our behalf strength to carry out our good reso- 
lutions. 


The time prescribed for thanksgiving 7m common is brief; we 
consequently feel the need of supplying for it in the course of 
the day. After having enjoyed the singular privilege of sitting 
at the Table of the King of Kings, we should return at the first 
favorable opportunity and pay Him a visit of thanksgiving. 
We will endeavor to reawaken the sentiments of devotion which 
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we experienced in the morning and we will invoke the grace of 
God on the resolutions we then formed. If our heart is 
cold and insensible, the reading of a chapter of the fourth book 
of the Imitation or a section of St, Liguori’s Visits, will help to 
renew our fervor. Some vocal prayers might serve as a fitting 
conclusion such as the Te Deum, Psalm 102, the Benedictus or 
the Magnificat, or most appropriately, the Canticle of the Three 
Children which invites every order of creation to bless the Lord 
with us; the Church puts this Canticle on the lips of her minis- 
ters after the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. In fact, we can con- 
tinue our acts of thanksgiving throughout the entire day. ‘The 
heart that has become the Tabernacle of its God is transported 
with joy at possessing Him, and it renews from time to time the 
the expressions of its love and gratitude. The occupations and 
trials that come to us after Communion, should be lightened 
and sanctified by this intimate union of the soul with Our Lord. 
We will in this manner endeavor to entertain a Guest so great 
and so good. The influence of this sacred presence will uncon- 
sciously be evidenced in a more recollected exterior, and will be 
characterized by more exact obedience and greater charity. 


Our works can be regarded as a mirror in which we see re- 
flected the fruits of our Communions. Perceptible progress, 
however, corresponding to the number of our Communions is 
not to be expected, but sincere and generous efforts to advance 
spiritually are requisite. In the case of-fervent souls one Com- 
munion serves as a preparation for another, and such souls 
gradually, though perhaps imperceptibly, go on increasing in 
virtue. By habitually eating the Bread of angels we eventually 
succeed in imitating their purity, their obedience, their zeal 


for God’s glory. We experience a greater aversion for sin, — 


more strength in resisting temptation, more love of God, a 
certain necessity of advancing in virtue; in a word we have at- 
tained Divine union and conformity with Him. Who has be- 
come the food of our souls. According to the expression of 
St. Francis de Sales we should have « Jesus Christ in our mind, 
in our heart, in our -breast, in our eyes, in our hands, on our 
tongue, in our ears, in our feet . . . so that He might rectify 
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everything, purify everything, vivify everything; that He might 
love with our heart, understand with our intellect, and speak by 
our tongue; that He might be all in all. We should then live, 
not ourselves but Christ would live in us y (*): 


Many persons adopt the pious custom of dividing the interval 
between their Communions into two parts devoting the one 
to thanksgiving and the other to preparation. ‘This practice 
would make our entire life Eucharistic, would increase the merit 
of our good works and would enhance the perfume of our piety. 
Even daily Communion is not sufficient for a soul that is athirst 
for God. Such a soul supplements its ardent longing by spiri- 
tual Communion, which can be made at all places, both by. day 
and by night, as often as one desires, but preferably before the 
altar, and at the priest’s Communion during Mass. This pious 
practice, so highly recommended by the Council of Trent and so 
tamiliar to the saints, consists in an ardent desire to receive 
Our Lord sacramentally. One makes in a few words the same 
acts as are said before and after sacramental Communion; or 
one may confine oneself to acts of faith, of love, of humility and 
desire. One can say to the good Master with the faith of the 
Centurion, « Lord I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof y so great is my misery. Yet I have the fullest 
confidence in Thy goodness, « say only the word and my soul 
shall be healed ». 


Spiritual Communion made in this way, with purity of heart 
and with a fervent desire of receiving the Author of grace, can 
produce effects which are comparable with those of sacramen- 
tal Communion. In fact spiritual Communion is the best pre- 
paration for the Sacrament, the fruits of which it preserves in 
the soul. Spiritual Communion is most pleasing to the loving 
Heart of Jesus and is the source of many blessings. Let us there- 
fore adopt this holy practice; it will make our life a life of union 
with the Spouse of our souls and will eee us to please Him 

by imitating His virtues. 


(1) St. Franc. de Sales. Letter to Mme. -de Chantal, Jan. 24, 1608. 


CHAPTER 1V 


Instruction and Catechism 


Holy Communion is not the only Divine banquet to which 
we are invited. In the Chapter-Room there is another served to 
us, which, though less generally appreciated, cannot be prized 
too highly. The Fathers in praising the word of God, apply 
to it almost the identical terms they employ when speaking of 
the Holy Eucharist. (*) It is the same Divine word that becomes 
our nourishment in both cases. Our Divine Lord reveals to us 
the esteem in which it should be held. « Blessed is the womb 
that bore Thee y, was the cry of the woman in the crowd to 
Him. « Yea, rather y, Our Lord answered, « Blessed are - they 
who hear the word of God and keep it ». This was the practice 
of Mary who treasured up carefully the words that fell from the 
lips of her Divine Son. Of the many precious examples she 
has left us, this is not the least worthy of our imitation. The 
word of God is offered to us with a liberal profusion and merits 
on our part a corresponding generosity of gratitude and fidelity. 
We shall be true to our obligations, only when we go to the 
instructions in almost the same dispositions as we approach the 
Holy Table — happy to receive Jesus sacramentally, but not less 
overjoyed to hear His word and carefully to conserve it in our 
hearts. 

We must then in the first place, be fully convinced that it is 
God Himself Who addresses us through those who offer us in- 
struction. This conviction is of the first importance. If our Abbot — 
fulfills this office in person we should feel specially privileged, | 
and we should foster no craving for novelty, for he is before all 


(7) Non minus est reus qui verbum Dei negligenter audierit, quam 
qui Corpus Christi in terram cadere negligentia sua permiserit. S. Aug. 
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others our pastor, He knows his sheep and his sheep know him 
and hear his voice. Another may be listened to with special 
interest, but his Abbot is always heard with preference and 
with special profit. If instructions are given by several, we 
should rejoice in this variety. The word of God is offered to us 
under divers forms and by various persons; should one make 
but little appeal to us we may perhaps relish the spiritual 
nourishment supplied by another. We should not, however, 
harbor any preferences for particular persons; neither should 
we prefer special subjects or a peculiar manner of presenting 
them; we should look upon the priests as the envoy of God, 
and be assured that the instruction, which he offers us, is pre- 
cisely adapted to our present needs. Would we have God an- 
nounce to us only what flatters our vanity, as did the Israelites 
of old? (*) Is it God's part or ours to determine the tone of the 
preacher, and to suggest the matter of the discourse? The priest 
who speaks to us in the name of Jesus Christ always deserves our 
confidence, our docility and respect whether his language be 
mild or severe. Nor should the simplicity of the language of- 
fend us. We are religious of an austere Order, that satisfies our 
needs and does not pretend to afford us mere pleasure. ‘The 
instructions addressed to us should resemble the food with which 
we are nourished. A holy avidity for the word of God must 
supply for the ornate style and rounded periods demanded by. 
the world. The directness and simplicity of the Gospel language 
on which Our Lord bestowed His blessing by employing it in 
His own discourses is still the most effectual for ordinary use. 


The saints highly esteemed and heartily loved the word of 
God; they derived abundant fruits from it at all times, because 
theirs was that good and well disposed heart recommended in 
the Gospel (?). Do we desire to follow their example, and to 
hear with pleasure every word that proceeds from the mouth of 
God, and moreover to retain, and derive profit from it? Let 
our hearts then become as that good ground, ever prepared 
to receive the word, carefully cultivated by the assiduous prac- 
tice of prayer and introspection and divested of all attachment 


(1) Isaias, Chap. XXX. v. 10. 
(7) Luke. VIII. 15. 
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to self. Let our sole objective be to know the Will of God in 
order to accomplish its faithful fulfillment. With these disposi- 
tions we shall be eager to hear the word of God and the good 
seed will never fail to produce an abundant harvest. But if 
we fail to prepare our hearts and neglect their cultivation, we 
will be like a field overrun with weeds; if preoccupations arising 
from our duties or employment cause our hearts to resemble the 
rocky ground of the parable, if the thorns of our voluntary faults 
and merely mechanical practices suffocate the inspirations of 
grace, what interest can the Divine word possess for us? Faith 
will not be sufficiently lively to surmount the tedium felt by 
nature, Such a heart will remain callous and will perhaps mur- 
mur against the number and the length of the instructions. 
Lethargy will settle on the heart; corporal drowsiness will super- 
vene and will be a true index to the more perilous slumber of 
the soul —a slumber which cannot be regarded as mere corporal 
drowsiness, and which cannot be excused on the plea of wear- 
iness from watching, or of heaviness of the senses. 


We must preserve ourselves by all means from this evil. With 
the aid of grace our good intentions will succeed and the habitu- 
al disposition of which we have spoken, will be rendered more se- 
cure. In order to insure success we can have recourse to our 
glorious Doctor and Father, St. Bernard. No one ever treated 
the word of God with more respect than he, nor did any one 
prove himself a more worthy expositor. He understands our 
needs. It is related that on one occasion when interrupted in 
one of his sermons in Chapter by certain brothers who were 
sleeping, he administered a severe reprimand, which he im- 
mediately tempered in accordance with his extreme charity. If 
we confidently address our prayers to him, he will obtain for us 
the grace of listening to instructions with proper attention. Each 
discourse, in the designs of Providence, is destined to produce a 


certain result; each instruction is a passing grace, which, if neg- . 


lected, may never again be offered. « Happy the soul that is 
vigilant, and is ever ready to receive the Spouse ». We shall 
render an account to God of all our instructions, both those to 
which we have paid attention and those from which through 
our own fault, we have failed to derive profit. ‘Their frequency 
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would be no excuse for our indifference, but on the contrary 
would prove its condemnation, if this very abundance did not 
serve as a preservative and a remedy. Let our good will there- 
fore be ever ready, ever desirous to learn and ever zealous to 
accomplish. Let the word of God whether presented to us in 
Chapter, at Confession, during spiritual direction, or by what- 
soever means, — let it be piously received, assimilated by serious 
reflection and followed by practical resolutions. 


On Sundays, Catechetical instruction is given to the lay bre- 
thren, and if need be to the choir novices also. Our Fathers in 
their wisdom considered that a practical discourse on the prin- 
cipal truths of religion would be very profitable: It may be 
that proper religious instruction was neglected in the world, 
or that the truths learned in earlier life have become obscure, 
or training in religion may have been wanting in accuracy. Yet 
it is upon the solid foundation of the Christian life that mon- 
astic perfection must be reared. A religious can never be too 
well versed in the principles of faith, and he is much to be pitied, 
indeed, if he is not thoroughly grounded in them. Saint Teresa 
appeared after her death to one of her sisters and presented to 
her a catechism. The catechism is in truth the golden book in 
which is contained, in an abridged form, the complete science of 
the indispensable truths of religion and of one’s fundamental 
duties. 


We should learn, therefore, to appreciate this excellent man- 
ual of instruction, and we should omit nothing that tends to 
‘make its teaching more profitable. We must, in the first place, 
prepare carefully the lesson assigned. ‘This is a matter of obe- 
dience and, if it is repugnant to self-love, it becomes in addition 
an act of humility which brings down God’s blessing and en- 
hances our merit. Do we realize the immense advantage of 
laying up in the store house of our mind a precise and complete 
knowledge of religion; do we comprehend the importance of 
being always in a position to give a correct answer regarding the 
truths and duties of the Christian life and of establishing a 
solid basis for further instruction on the monastic state and the 
interior life? We will, therefore, devote to the study of the 
catechism all the time which we may require even though we 
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may be obliged thus to employ the entire interval preceding the 
repetition, or even additional time should it be necessary. We 
will betake ourselves to this exercise with holy zeal and beseech 
God to open our minds and inflame our hearts so that we may 
derive profit from the instruction. Jesus amid the doctors, lis- 
tening to those teachers and asking questions, is to be our model. 
We should be happy to be questioned and should be equally 
ready to respond. If the custom of the house sanctions the prac- 
tice, we should not hesitate to propose our doubts and difficul- 
ties. We must not take it amiss if we are asked occasionally to 
rehearse the serving of Mass or other prayers. Our superiors 
in this way arm us against negligence and routine. It is but 
proper that we repay them by our gratitude and docility. Too 
often we have the faults of children; let us endeavor to acquire 
their simplicity also, so that our brethren beholding our edify- 
ing docility and good will may be drawn in this respect to be- 
come like unto us. 


PART VII. 


SPECIAL DUTIES 


CHAPTER I. 


Employments 


The Holy Rule ordains that as far as possible the monastery 
should be so constructed that all things needful might be found 
within the enclosure, such as a mill, a garden, a bakehouse and 
workshops for the various trades. Thus obviating any neces- 
sity for the brethren to go from home, since this would be de- 
trimental to their souls(*). “There are some indispensable em- 
ployments that cannot be assigned as the common work. These 
are entrusted to religious and thus the service of seculars is not 
needed and the work is done with more zeal and after a mon- 
astic manner. Far from disturbing the peace and recollection 
of our solitude these duties serve rather to its furtherance and 
as a shield from the dissipation of the outer world. There is no 
more edifying spectacle than to behold a large monastery full 
of activity, and at the some time pervaded with profound silence, 
in which labor is animated with the spirit of prayer and in 
which the various employments are exercised for the common 
good, and perfect tranquillity is enjoyed by all. ‘This scene 
impresses strangers who visit our monasteries, and not infre- 
quently they are heard giving expression to their sentiments in 
terms that recall the eulogium of the Queen of the South, when 


(1) Chap. LXVI. 
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she had seen the palace of Solomon and contemplated his store- 
rooms, the dwelling places of his servants, the employments and 
functions of his officers; beside herself with astonishment at 
these marvels, she cried out: happy those who dwell amid such 
surroundings (*). “Ihe wonder felt by our guests should occasion 
us no surprise: fs not a monastery a king’s palace; is it not the 


house of God? Would that we were truly its angels and exhibit-. 


ed in our entire conduct a reflection of Paradise! 

We have already pointed out the advantages and also the dan- 
gers of employments. We must not seek in them our own gratifi- 
cation or liberty since we thereby suffer loss. Nor should we fear 
them excessively inasmuch as God bestows the necessary grace on 
those whom He calls to an office. Our duties become what we 
ourselves make them; they are each and all means of acquiring 
merit, or obstacles to our perfection, according to the manner in 
which we discharge them. Long indeed is the list of our bre- 
thren mentioned in the menology who have arrived at high 


sanctity by the fulfillment of the duties assigned them by obe- 


dience. How many sainted Pontiffs, how many holy Abbots! 
Happy the obligation attached to spiritual offices — precious the 
necessity of continually breaking the bread of the word and oi 
leading an edifying life in order to preach by example. A fruit- 
ful means of santification is afforded by material employments 
by which one devotes himself daily to promote the well-being 
of one’s brethren. Superiors and officials of the monastery are 
aided spiritually by the observance of the common Rule and 
in addition by the humiliations, contradictions and the countless 
occasions of self-renunciation of which their office is an unfail- 
ing source. But one’s office may also be made use of to indulge 
in self-gratification and ease, thus opening the way to relaxation 
- and spiritual ruin, Let us therefore consider how we must en- 
ter upon our employments, how we are to discharge them and 
how we are to relinquish them, so that instead of being to us a 
source of evil, they may rather further our sanctification. 

We are exposed to one of two dangers when there is question 
of employments; we may prejudice our soul’s interest by ambi- 
tioning them, or we may fail in obedience by refusing them. It 


(1) II Paralip. IX 3 & ff. 
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is permitted to cherish a desire for some particular occupation, 
and to manifest this preference with complete submission to 
God and to our Superiors. But unless there are urgent reasons 
for a contrary course, it is better to follow the maxim formulated 
by St. Francis de Sales and dear to generous souls: Ask for noth- 
ing, refuse nothing, desire nothing, fear nothing. Abandon 
yourself to God’s Will and desire to do only what Providence 
may determine. Is not the Lord Master of all? He loves us as a 
Father, He is infinitely wise, whereas our personal views may 
lead us into error. Thus the angels are ever at God’s command, 
and never anticipate the directions of His Providence. If they 
are not entrusted with some mission, they remain satisfied in the 
repose of contemplation; but at the least intimation of God's 
sovereign Will, they forthwith betake themselves to the functions 
assigned them, and fulfil them without losing sight of the Di- 
vine presence. They are equally content whether they devote 
their care to inert matter, or are appointed guardians over men 
and empires, or entrusted with the regulating the movements 
-of the heavenly bodies. The angels are our models. 

If God permits us to be without any particular employment, 
we should thank Him for thus preserving us from the dangers 
and responsibility which the holding of an office entails; we 
should bless Him for allowing us to be treated in accordance 
with our desserts, and should apply all our attention to admin- 
istering the kingdom that is within us of which the Gospel speaks. 
That soul is certainly well ocupied which is wholly intent on its 
God. What can be more pleasant or more glorious than to be 
engaged solely in loving the good Master, in striving to please 
Him by purifying our hearts and beautifying them with every 
virtue? Is this not in truth the better part and the more se- 
cure? When our employment is to devote ourselves exclusively 
to God’s immediate service in imitation of the blessed in heaven, 
we need not envy the cares and responsibilities of the officials 
of the monastery (*). These according to St. Teresa, are the ser- 
vants of all; and while they spend themselves for the common 
‘interests they may very easily neglect their own spiritual welfare. 

When the Will of God through the voice of our Abbot assigns 


(1) St. Bern., Serm. III for the Assumption. 
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us some employment, we should accept it in a spirit of perfect 
submission, love and humility, relying on the grace of obedience, 
apart from which we find only self-will and disorder. Whatever 
that employment may be, we must regard it as the post where 
God wishes us to serve Him; we must look upon it as the means 
which He Himself has chosen, to procure His own glory and our 
adyancement in spirituality. We will not consider its dignity 
or worth. Its sole appeal to us will be that it affords us an op- 
portunity of pleasing God, of harvesting a rich treasure of merits, 
and we will desire no other employment. If it were allowable 
to form a desire, it should be for difficult and humiliating 
duties. For, in addition to the advantage of obedience, we can 
thereby discover more frequent occasions of self renunciation 
and of abasement. Humiliation is the way that leads to humil- 
ity; yet St. Francis de Sales maintains, that even a desire of this 
kind is open to suspicion, and he looks upon such a desire as a 
temptation. One might experience his innate weakness in the 
face of a humiliation of one’s own choice. It is, therefore, more 
prudent to let God dispose of us according to His own designs, 
to await the charge that His Will may impose upon us, and to 
accept it without demur (*). There may, however, be employ- 
ments which are beyond our strength, or are too well adapted 
to our natural inclinations, or are even dangerous for our sal- 
vation. It is then quite in order to disclose these circumstances 
to our Superiors who may be unacquainted with them. But this 
must be done with all humility, submission and meekness as the 
Rule prescribes (?). If, notwithstanding our respectful repre- 
sentations, the Superiors still insist on our executing the com- 
mand, we should receive their decision with love, and be con- 
vinced that this is for our spiritual good. We should then 
observe carefully the motions of our heart and trust in the 
succor of grace. Is it not God who calls us? Nothing is im- 
possible to Him. Immediately that we enter upon our charge 
the first advice St. Benedict gives us, is to beseech the Lord with 
fervent prayer to perfect the work we are undertaking according 
to His Will(°*). ta Pater! Yea Lord, we will say to Him, such 


(1) S. Fr. de Sales, Conf. 21. 
(2) Chap. LXVIII. (°) Holy Rule., Prol. 
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is Thy good pleasure. Since ‘Thou callest me to this employ- 
ment I cheerfully accept it, and hope that ‘Thou wilt come to 
my aid, and give me grace to acquit myself of it in a holy man- 
ner. Grace is, indeed, very necessary for us in order that our 
service may please the good Master and further the interests of 
religion. The mere possession of the necessary aptitude for the 
fulfillment of a material duty is not sufficient; we need, more- 
over, help from above, in order that we may be endowed with 
the requisite virtues, and that our labors may be rendered meri- 
torious. But how much more necessary is abundant grace in or- 
der to announce the word of God, to hear confessions and to ful- 
fil worthily the other spiritual functions? Lo no purpose, there- 
fore,-should we exercise the sacred ministry if grace did not 
enlighten the minds, touch the hearts and gain the wills of those 
to whom we minister. We will then earnestly implore the 
aid of grace as long as we are entrusted with any duty, partic- 
ularly when we encounter difficulties. The tutelage of the 
Blessed Virgin -is the principal aegis in our employments. Our 
spiritual forebears chose her as their guardian, and we should 
be happy to inherit their confidence and devotion, and to place 
each day our person and our work under her powerful protec- 
tion. In fine, a special devotion to those saints who have exer- 
cised the same employments as we, will serve to enhance our 
esteem for our occupations. Thus associated with their service, 
we will pray them to obtain for us some share of their love and 
fidelity to duty, so that we also may accomplish the Will of God, 
and with their assistance promote His greater glory. 


The fundamental obligation attaching to our particular em- 
‘ployments is to seek God in them as in the community exercises. 
Every instant of our life is His. Everywhere and at all times we 
are obligated by our vows and rules to tend to perfection; at 
all times, consequently, and in all places, we should foster a 
strong desire for our spiritual advancement. ‘The truly wise 
monk directs his daily work to this object, and discharges his 
duty with conscientious care, remembering that he is in the 
presence of his Father and Judge. In the first place, he arms 
himself against the dangers which are incidental to certain 
employments. Many duties are of their nature a source of dis- 
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traction, others are, in certain respects, perilous. We should 
soon suffer considerable loss in every office if we ‘did not watch 
attentively over our souls, and pray that we might not enter 


into temptation by this particular way. Those very duties that’ 


concern the salvation of our brethren will not be without danger 
to us if we devote ourselves to them with more zeal than is 


consistent with the interior life, While, therefore, we fulfil with 


exactitude the duties of our charge, we will endeavor to avoid 
the faults and the dissipation to which these duties may lead, 
and to draw from them all the fruits of virtue which they can 
produce. In order to do this, we will so guard our heart that 
it may be closed to exterior things, and may remain intimately 
united to God. We will strive to maintain ourselves in loving 
communion with God, if not by uninterrupted mental prayer 
at least by means of frequent vocal prayers, by fervent and re- 
peated ejaculations. Activity, zeal, and devotion to duty, have 
jointly and severally a special worth, but union with God is 
much more excellent. Instead of proving a hindrance to our 
occupations, union with God renders those who enjoy it more 
assiduous for the Divine glory, for the honor of religion, for 
their own spiritual well-being and for the welfare of their 
brethren. 


It is a common fault, a result of imprudent zeal, to be over- 
ready in suggesting improved methods of discharging the duties 
entrusted to one’s care. The humble monk, who has learned to 
distrust his own abilities, assumes his office with sentiments of 
diffidence, and always considers his predecessors in office more 
capable than himself. Instead of criticising their methods, he 
rather praises them and imitates them as far as possible. He 
consults his brethren on occasion, and maintains the established 
order, He endeavors to conceal any obvious defects and recti- 
fies them without comment or display; in a word, he treats 
those who preceded him in office as he would like to be treated 
by his successors. We do not mean to condemn useful, and 
sometimes necessary changes, regarding the work with which we 
are charged; but, generally speaking, one must not be hasty in 
this respect, nor must one insist that Superiors adopt one’s views. 
Time is a competent instructor that teaches many things, and 
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prudence requires that one should understand a situation be- 
fore attempting to modify it. 


We must discharge our duty in all humility and dependence. 
We must never lose sight of the instructions and recommenda- 
tions of the Superior who put us in charge. We should study 
carefully those chapters of the Regulations and of the Rule that 
have a bearing on our office; those in particular that pertain to 
the Cellarer and to those who have charge of the temporalities, 
as well as the chapters written for the guidance of the Deans 
and the Prior, about duties of a spiritual nature. Moreover, 
we will be always ready to receive useful suggestions and to 
have recourse to the experience and enlightenment of others 
when difficulties arise. We will be actuated completely by the 
spirit of abnegation, of peace and of charity; we-will grant no 
quarter to natural inclination, humor, or self-seeking, to any- 
thing, in a word, that savors of self-will. St. Benedict says that 
no one in the monastery should follow his own will. Now, 
nowhere is one so exposed to this danger as in one’s occupation, 
where it is so easy to escape the vigilance of Superiors and act 
as one’s own master. Obedience is indispensable for under- 
taking a duty legitimately; it is indispensable in order to avoid 
dangers incidental to a particular office; it is indispensable in 
order that the office may not be an obstacle to perfection. 


It may appear incongruous that a man of years and experience, 
called to the office of subaltern superior, should not be allowed 
the initiative to execute the good he has in view. It may seem 
inexpedient to an artisan who is an expert in his craft, to exer- 
cise it with dependence on those who have no experience in 
his particular line, to see himself ignored, or perhaps removed 
from his employment without apparent cause, when he was 
serving the interests of the Monastery. ‘hese are merely human 
viewpoints. To all the material advantages of the community, ; 
the Rule prefers the spiritual good of the members. We did 
not come to the cloister to exercise a craft; but rather to ac- 
complish the Will of Him Who called us. Religious Obedience 
is the essential condition of our state, It is not necessary that 
we should be assigned any special occupation. If this is con- 
sidered advisable, it is always on condition that we comport 
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ourselves as children of obedience. As soon as we wish to act 
according to our own ideas, it is time that we should be re- 
moved. There is no sound reason why we should be continued 
in an office, if our spiritual profit is thereby endangered. (*) We 
are not Superiors in regard to our employments. There is only 
one Abbot for the entire monastery; he shares his responsibility 
with whom he will, while he reserves to himself full authority. | 
He is the head and the heart; we are the arms that work, depen- 
dently on him. This explains why the Rule recommends the 
Deans, the Cellarer, the Prior, and in them, all the officers and 
employees of the monastery to do nothing without the Abbot's 
sanction. (*) We will be careful not to exceed the limits which 
he has determined in regard to our employments, except with 
his permission. Moreover, we will obey as we would the Abbot 
himself, all those whom he appoints to supervise our work, 
whether they be young or old, capable or otherwise. If he gives 
us assistants, we will be condescending and charitable towards 
them. Good order, however, requires that the head of a depart- 
ment should give orders and that those under him should obey. 
In fine, we will frequently have recourse to our Superiors to 
ask their advice, to request permissions and to give them an 
account of our work. When they reprimand us we must not 
reply that we did what we could, and that we ought to be re- 
moved from an office which we cannot fulfil to the satisfaction 
of all. We will profit by the reprimands we receive and we will 
correct the faults pointed out to us, with perfect simplicity and 
resolute good-will. In this way our employments will be for us 
what religion intends them to be, an exercise of obedience. 
Being thus true religious, children of obedience, we shall be 
a source of consolation for our Abbot, who, with entire security, 
can share with us a portion of his responsibility. 


Employments occupy much of our time, it is true, but we 
must not overlook our monastic observances. Both obligations 
are to be fulfilled; the duties of our office must not impede 
those arising directly from the Rule, nor must the obligations 
of the Rule interfere with our employment. Reading, Prayer, 


(‘) Holy Rule, LVII. 
(2) Ibid. XXI, XXXI, LVII, LXV. 
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the Office, in a word, all our regular exercises, however excel- 
lent in themselves, are not acceptable to God when performed 
at times and in places appointed by obedience for other duties. 
If we apply ourselves to them at such times, or in such places, 
we are not fulfilling God’s Will, nor do we thus promote His 
glory. In like manner, if we spend more time at our employ- 
ments than obedience allows, or circumstances require, our in- 
dustry is displeasing to God inasmuch as it is not in accordance 
with the Rule. This twofold danger, to which every duty of 
obedience exposes us, should be frequently made the subject of 
our examens. We will faithfully perform whatever obedience 
requires, but we will never abridge community exercises in or- 
der to follow our own choice. If we are overburdened with 
work; we can ask for assistance; the Rule allows this; if, on the 
contrary, we have leisure we should request additional work; 
this is also according to the prescription of the Rule (*). All 
this is of vital importance. If we desire to know whether our 
employments are detrimental to our spiritual interests, we have 
merely to ascertain whether they weaken, or leave intact, our 
spirit of obedience, of regularity, and of fidelity to the common. 
exercises. 


Our duties should also be sanctified by the spirit of religion. 
The Rule instructs us to behold Our Lord in our Superiors and 
in those with whom we come in contact (*). « Let Martha and 
her assistants receive Jesus, each according to her particular 
office. Let each serve Christ; let each minister to Him; one in the 
person of his brethren, another in the poor, another in guests 
and strangers » (’). St. Benedict recommends us to treat the 
furniture, utensils and the entire property of the Monastery, as 
we would the sacred vessels of the Altar (*). What a beautiful 
idea! We should ponder it seriously. Since we are religious 
and since the Monastery is the house of God, everything that 
pertains to His service, everything allowed us for our use, re- 
ceives thereby a sacred character. Our employments confer 


(1) Chap., LIII. 

(7) Holy Rule, II, XXXVI, LIII, LXIII. 
(*) S. Bern. Serm. 3 for the Assump. 
(4) Holy Rule, XXXI. 
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upon us a kind of priestly character and, while we discharge 
our duties, we offer to the Lord a certain worship as we do in 
Choir or at the Altar. 


The various objects of our employment serve to immolate 
us by countless little sacrifices with the sword of obedience, and 
according to the ceremonies described in our rules. Consequent- 

‘ly, it is not only the spirit of propriety, or love of poverty that 
should incite us to fulfil our duties conscientiously, and should 
prompt us to do everything in a befitting and economical man- 
ner; the spirit of religion also should inspire us to regard the 
material details of our office with a view to God’s honor. Let 
us be jealous of the beauty of His house; let good order and de-_ 
corum form the constant object of our attention, because the 
Monastery is an image of that more interior house of God, our 
soul. It is fitting, therefore, that both one and the other should 
be kept in good order and maintained in holiness all our days. 
There is no better way of acquitting ourselves of our employ- 
ments in a proper manner, than to direct them, both in detail 
and in general, to God’s glory and to the furtherance of our own 
perfection. Our model in this must be Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Who was so careful in all things and Who said of Himself: « I 
cannot of Myself do anything. I do always the things that 
please My Father » (*)- 


We have now formulated some rules for the proper discharg- 
ing of our duties. These rules will prove particularly useful 
for those of our brethren who come into contact with the outer 
world. Here, one is more exposed to danger; in fact, most of 
the irregularities that have afflicted the Order have originated 
from this source. But, if we observe the Rule; if we are humble 
and obedient; if we seek God truly, as we stated in regard to 
other employments, we shall incur no detriment from these 
external duties; we shall contrariwise, derive much profit from 
them and shall be in a position to render assistance to others. 
To sum up: the spirit of regularity in exterior employments 
stimulates us to fidelity in the regular observances that are 
annexed to them, such as synchronizing our recital of the Office 


(4) John, V, 30; VIII, 29. 
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with this exercise in Choir, as far as possible; not to relate in 
the Monastery what we have seen or heard outside, and to other 
similar directions. Amid these occupations let us observe the 
Rule, and the Rule will shield us from harm. A religious who 
is separated from the Community and who remains within due 
limits, is an advanced sentinel but protected by obedience; yet 
if he disregards the Rule he is a sentinel doomed to disaster. 
His security, then, not less than his duty, obliges him to main- 
tain regularity as far as may be, to remain in spirit and in heart 
united to his loved community, and to re-enter the monastery 
punctually when the duties of his charge no longer require his 
presence. As the well disposed workman is eager to rejoin his 
family circle in the evening when his labor is over, so the true 
religious feels at ease when he enters the monastery at the close 
of the day. This is the place of his rest; here it is that he passes 
his most pleasant hours. While some of the brethren, seemingly 
but little interested in the community exercises, yield to drowsi- 
ness as scon as they are sheltered in the calm of the cloister; he, 
on the contrary, discharges there his most important affairs. 
He experiences the sweetest joys in life in the midst of his 
brethren and Superiors, where the moments pass swiftly, and 
where he considers his time to be spent to the best advantage. 


Obedience and humility are not less necessary than regular- 
ity, in exterior occupations. It is a common illusion to con- 
sider ourselves self-sufficient, to confide too much in our own 
experience and good intentions, to forget due submission, and 
thus to act independently and not to subject our conduct com- 
pletely to the control of our Superiors. We pretend to spare 
them the trouble of our frequent interviews, but our real mo- 
tive is to spare ourselves the humiliation of seeking direction. 
Let us be well assured that the obedience and humility which 
are so earnestly recommended to us in all circumstances, are not 
to be practiced in the interest of our Superiors but rather in 
our own: otherwise our employments will prove disastrous to 
our spiritual welfare. ‘he more confidence and regard we en- 
joy outside the Monastery, the more need we have of being at- 
tached to the community life in order to find in it a salutary 
corrective, that will shield us from conceit and vain glory. 
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Moreover, people honor us, because the sanctity of our voca- 
tion covers our weakness and insufficiency. Woe betide us, if 
we arrogate to ourselves the esteem which is bestowed on our 
office, and if thereby we neglect to cultivate the virtues proper 
to our state. We should soon forfeit the regard in which others 
hold us, if we once lost the religious spirit. We should then be 
rated at our real worth and, perhaps, according to the extent 
to which we abused the graces of our vocation. How many un- 
happy religious have failed in their sacred obligations who 
counted on the patronage of men whose esteem they had until 
then commanded! By a just retribution, as soon as they be- 
came unfaithful they received nothing but contempt. The 
essential preservative against dangers from without is humilia- 
tion, and dependence from within. In fine, God alone must 
be sought in external employments, and to this end we must 
enter upon them with recollection and piety. By this light of 
faith we maintain a spirit of fervor, and we attend to temporal 
affairs more conscientiously and more efficiently. As we repre- 
sent the community to the outer world, we must not forget 
that our brethren are judged according to our conduct. Our 
example is a criterion for those who come in contact with us. 
What circumspection, therefore, must we exercise Over our 
words; what care must we take so that we may not deviate from 
the line of duty; what modesty must we not display in our ex- 
terior; what constant endeavor to edify! Seculars derive much 
advantage from conversing with religious who are always edify- 
ing in deportment, who never lose sight of the one thing neces- 
sary, who walk the earth, indeed, but whose conversation is in 
heaven. This method of preaching by example is all the more 
efficacious in that it is rarely exhibited by others who transact 
temporal matters. If the religious does not seek God truly, if 
he is not an interior man, how can he diffuse the good odor of 
Christ on those with whom he has dealing, by virtue of his office. 
But if he is truly possessed of the spirit of his state, he will have 
no desire to leave the monastic enclosure; and when duty re- 
quires him to do so, he can confidently rely on the protection 
of God, Whose Will has placed him in that office, and on the 
charity of his brethren, who pray for all the absent at each of 
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the canonical hours. He also should pray continually, or at 
least, he should remain recollected in God. If he maintains 
himself in the presence of God, he will practice that pious re- 
serve and suave gravity that befit a monk so well, and he will 
in due course become a perfect man.(*) ‘The Annals of the 
Order tell of certain of the religious employed in temporal 
matters, who recited each day an almost incredible number of 
prayers. The Blessed Balsamo, a monk of the Three Foun- 
tains at Rome, amid these external occupations, read the entire 
psalter daily during the space of eight years. ‘@ The Blessed 
Meyner of Himerod, who was successively. Prior, Cellarer, Mas- 
ter of Novices and Superintendent of the Granges, recited each 
day two psalters, and he could at his death testify, to his own 
consolation, that he had praised God almost without interrup- 
tion during the whole course of his religious life (’). 


Another very necessary practice which will promote the due 
fulfillment of all our duties is carefully to examine ourselves 
as to how we have discharged the employments assigned to us. 
This will be an examen by anticipation in the morning and a 
minute retrospect at evening. When we thus examine our- 
selves, under the eyes of God, we learn to know ourselves and, 
in consequence, we receive corrections and counsel with more 
docility and more profit. Many faults are in this way prevent- 
ed, others are easily repaired; the very difficulties attached to 
our office become excellent means of sanctification. This daily 
exercise will produce still better results, if we avoid as far as 
possible all exterior occupations on Sunday and devote this day 
completely to God. There is nothing more salutary than to 
renew in this way, by means of rest and prayer, the interior 
spirit, which the activity of the week is very apt to weaken and 
dissipate. In fine, it is commendable to reserve one day in the 
month to be spent in close retreat, to examine ourselves, to la- 
ment, to pray, to renew our fervor and to rekindle that sacred 
fire which dies out so speedily when it burns in the open air. 
God will sustain by His grace a good will that takes all necessary | 


(1) Ambula coram me et esto perfectus. Gen. XVII, 1. 
(7) Menlog. Cist. Sept. 19 
(*) Ibid. Aug. 29. 
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precautions; and by means of our employment we shall be useful 
to ourselves as to others. 

However, we do not impy that by having recourse to these 
pious expedients we shall always succeed, according to-the judg- 
ment of men. Many are undoubtedly chosen by God to certain 
duties and have proved a failure therein. But provided we 
avail ourselves of all reasonable means to anticipate faults, and 
to repair them if need be, God will not hold us responsible; 
He demands of us co-operation with His grace, not success. 
His mercy knows ways innumerable of promoting His glory by 
our means: « By honor and dishonor, by evil report and good re- 
port » (*). What matters it? It is sufficient that we accomplish 
His all-holy Will with a generous heart. He will recompense us 
as industrious servants, provided that we have been willing in- 
struments in His Hands. When we are called upon to relin- 
quish an office, our acquiescence should be no less ready than 
was our acceptance of the position. Once we are discharged, we 
should abandon all solicitude regarding the post from which we 
have been removed; we should not even speak of it unless there 
be some good reason. To act otherwise would be to interfere 
in what does not concern us; it would be presuming to retain 
some responsibility, and would be embarrassing to him who 
succeeds us. We must never institute comparisons between him 
and ourselves. Our successor, perhaps, is not fully competent; 
he may even seem to be inferior to us, especially when he first 
assumes office and has not the advantage of experience which 
alone can supply for many deficiencies. But are we ourselves 
without defect? And have we not committed many mistakes 
during our term of office? Hence, while we rejoice at being 
relieved of the responsibility we will do well to take a retro- 
spective glance in order to ascertain what we have done amiss, 
and to ask pardon for our delinquencies. After some days have 
elapsed following our removal from office, when we can view the 
matter with composure and impartiality, it will be very salutary 
to consider how we have acquitted ourselves of the duties at- 
tached to the charge from which we have now retired, The ob- 
ject of this scrutiny will be to rectify the faults we may have com- 


(1) II. Cor. VI, 8. 
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mitted while they are still fresh in our memory, and by a good 
confession and sincere repentance to cancel the account we might 
have to render for our negligence. We will thus duly expiate 
our faults and can appear before God's tribunal with more 
confidence. 

These are the remarks and counsels we have thought well to 
offer on the subject of employments. Experience and a good will 
can supply what may stull be wanting; obedience will be our safe- 
guard and God will be glorified. We will thus pass through our 
duties doing good. It is thus the saints have been wise dispen- 
sers, good and prudent servants, faithful in small matters and are 
now placed over many things in the eternal possession of their 
Lord and God. How encouraging their example is for us! Their 
protection is assured us if we will only imitate them and solicit 
their aid. Occupied according to God’s Will in the duties of 
Martha, serving with her our Lord in the persons of our bre- 
thren, may we merit to contemplate Him one day together with 
Mary! For though the occupation of Martha is good, that of 
Mary is better; « and the highest degree of merit and glory will 
be apportioned to him who excels in the pursuits both of Martha 
and of Mary » (*): 


(1) S. Bern. Serm. 3 for the Assumpt. 
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On Studies 


Although the exterior ministry and teaching do not form the 
end of our Institute, yet none of our religious may be promoted 
to Holy Orders who have not completed a thorough course of 
Theology. Such is the ruling of our Constitutions (*) and the 
Statues of our General Chapters (*). Some of our students may 
be chosen to pursue at Rome a more advanced course of sacred 
studies. Superiors are to see that the Priests never wholly neg- 
lect the study of Theology and Sacred Scripture and that con- 
ferences on these sacred sciences be held at least once a month. 
A more exact knowledge is necessary for some members in order 
that they may fulfil competently certain duties to which they 
are appointed. Moreover, all need to be well instructed in the 
way of ‘perfection. We must, therefore, adopt a practical meth- 
od by which our studies will furnish us with necessary knowl- 
edge and promote our advance in spirituality. 


The first virtue which the Holy Rule requires in a religious 
who is destined for Holy Orders, is humility (*). An edifice is 
to be raised that will reach even to heaven. The Fathers require 
that its foundation be dug as deep as possible () Alas! It is so 
very difficult to humble ourselves when such sublime duties are 
imposed upon us! And yet, how can one esteem himself to be 
better than his brethren, when he beholds them though possessed 
of virtues of which he is himself lacking, yet remain unnoticed 
among the members of the community. Could one dare to pride 
oneself on the limited range of knowledge he acquired in the 


1) Const. CIII ff. 

2) Gen. Chaps. of 1895, 1908. 
3) Chap. LXII. 

4) S. Aug. Serm. LXIX, 2. 
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monastery, while so many men of talent, who won renown in the 
world, have come to the desert to conceal their attainments? 
The humility of these is for us a bright example. It does not 
need much reflexion to discern an extreme disproportion be- 
tween the eminent dignity of the Priesthood and our lowliness; 
between the superior enlightenment this holy state calls for and 
our lack of knowledge; between the high sanctity it demands 
and the weight of misery under which we groan. According as 
one is promoted to the different Orders, so should his personal 
unworthiness seem the more evident, just as an abyss appears 
all the deeper in proportion to our elevation above it. When 
one has arrived at the Holy Priesthood, he must conceive a just 
idea of his insignificance and of his baseness. ‘This idea natur- 
ally confounds him but it should not discourage him. It is God 
who calls him; and He is wont to choose the weakest instruments 
to accomplish His supereminent designs. If it pleases Him to 
make use of our lowliness and proverty, we should have confi- 
dence in His all-powerful help. But we must humble ourselves 
unceasingly at His feet for having deigned to call us to a ministry 
of which the Angels are not worthy, and we must petition Him 
for grace to respond to so much love and to consecrate our en- 
tire life to His greater glory. 

In the second place, St. Benedict recommends the clerics to 
conform exactly to what the Abbot enjoins them (*). This 
must be understood of their studies as well as of their conduct. 
Placed temporarily and for special reasons in an exceptional 
position, they might unduly avail themselves of this circum- 
stance; they might convert it into a matter of necessity, and thus 
fall gradually into the snare to which privileges lead in our 
Order, unless the direction of Superiors, by distributing their 
time and by giving a detailed arrangement of their occupations, 
preserves them from the dangers of self-will. The more ex- 
ceptional one’s conditions are, so much the less should one in- 
dulge mere caprice. Hence the clerics should strictly adhere to 
the program prescribed for them in regard to their particular 
needs and their public duties. They can acquire no better dis- 
position for Holy Orders than that of habitual obedience ren- 


(1) Holy Rule, LXII. 
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dered with a view to God, thus imitating the example of the 
Meek Victim who will soon deliver Himself into their hands. 


To all this St. Benedict adds a more exact regularity. He re- 
quires Clerics to observe faithfully the injunctions of the Abbot 
in respect of their studies, and he enjoins them to conform their 
general conduct to the common life. The Rule is everything for 
a religious. Whether one be a cleric or not, he can do nothing 
better than to observe it; this is his primary and indispensable 
obligation, irrespective of the position he holds. If he is raised 
above his brethren by the priestly character or by his office, the 
obligation under which he lies of edifying them becomes the 
more imperative. The community rightly expects from each of 
its members an example of regularity, and it would be indeed 
strange if those whom the sacred priesthood obliges to aim at a 
more special perfection, should fail to edify by more than ordi- 
nary holiness of life. Hence St. Thomas requires that priests 
have a higher interior sanctity than the simple religious. (*) 
The Monk, therefore, who is promoted to Orders should strive 
after a twofold perfection, so to speak; he should be as elevated 
above himself as he is raised above his brethren who are not 
clerics. According to the recommendation addressed to him by 
St. Benedict: « The priest will remember that he is more strictly 
obliged than others to observe regular discipline; he will never 
allow the consideration of his Priestly dignity to make him for- 
get the obedience and love which he owes to the Rule; it shall 
rather stimulate him to greater fervor in God’s service » (*). A 
priest wears no external badge by which he may be distinguished 
from the other Choir religious. But he should be clothed with 
justice as the Scripture says,(*) that is, he should exhibit in every- 
thing an example of fidelity to duty. This justice will be for 
him a garment of honor which will win as much respect for his 
person as for his sacred character, and will make him a special 
object of imitation as well as of love. 

Humility, obedience and regularity are the dispositions which 
St. Benedict requires in the Priests of his Order. St. Bernard 
proposes certain rules which students should follow in order to 


(1) S. Thom., 2. 2. q. 184. art. 8. 
(?) Holy Rule, LXII. (3), Ps. CXXXI, 9. 
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sanctify their studies. .With regard to the subjects, he attaches 
primary importance to what most immediately concerns sal- 
vation. He wishes that they apply themselves to what will aid 
them to love God the more, And as to the object to be aimed 
at, he insists that this should never be vainglory, curiosity or any 
such motive, but our own edification and that of our neigh- 
bor (*). We shall now proceed to develop these three rules. 

Pious reading rightfully claims the first place both in our 
esteem and in practice. We must not neglect or minimize it. 
We do not imply that the special studies assigned us may be 
regarded with indifference. Obedience ennobles them and gives 
them their worth. Negligence in regard to necessary studies 
could perhaps be repaired later, but only with difficulty. These 
studies are obligatory and important. Pious reading is also 
necessary for our acquiring indispensable knowledge; and the 
neglect of this practice would cause our soul to waste away and 
to be exposed to ruin, just as the neglect of our daily bread 
would cause our body to decline. In regard to the prescribed 
studies also, we will aim primarily at what is necessary and 
most useful, without attaching undue importance to merely 
speculative questions that pander to curiosity. “These questions 
interest the Schools but are ill suited to requirements of the 
Monastic Profession. | 

There are two perils to be avoided in the matter of applica- 
tion: immoderate eagerness that would impel one to learn too 
much at one time, and to sacrifice everything to study — the 
Rule, devotions and even health; and on the other hand, such 
attachment to one’s habitual practices, to one’s rest and to man- 
ual labor, that one deems the time spent at study as lost. A 
prudent religious will adopt a middle course; he will apply 
himself to study, seriously and perseveringly, without overmuch 
zeal if he is endowed with a facility for learning and without 
yielding to discouragement if results are not commensurate with 
his application. 

The ends to which we direct our studies should always be 
supernatural, We engage in study through obedience and be- 
cause such is the Will of God. We must be on our guard against 


() S. Bern. in Cant. Serm. XXXVI. 
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eagerness, inactivity and a vain esteem of our talents. We must 
not desire, esteem, nor seek our own ease nor covet positions of 
trust. We must exclude every human element that might infect 
our obedience and diminish its merit. At our studies, as else- 
where, we should be religious, that is, we should act with a view 
to God alone. Our concern should be to accomplish His Will, 
to please Him and to promote His greater glory. We should 
in a word prefer Charity that edifies to mere knowledge that 
ministers to pride. he Monastery is not an academy; it is ra- 
ther a school of the divine service, a workroom of religious per- 
fection. We should aspire to this sole object, sublime and in- 
comparable, and infinitely superior to the. mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Thus acted all those holy religious who have been 
distinguished for learning. ‘They sought only God. ‘They 
conned books, indeed, but the Crucifix was their great master 
and, as they themselves admit, it was at the foot of the Crucifix 
they received that wonderful enlightenment that won the ad- 
miration of the world. 


Let us bring to our studies the same purity of intention as 
did these learned divines, and we, according to our measure, 
shall derive therefrom similar profit. Success, indeed, is not in 
the power of all; but God loves the humble soul that studies 
with a view to pleasing Him; such a religious gains at least the 
merit of his pure intentions, This is the spirit that should ani- 
mate our studies; and we can be assured of success in this re- 
spect, 1° if we betake ourselves to study without agitation, in 
a peaceful disposition of mind, with submission and holy in- 
difference. 2° If we begin with a fervent prayer and continue 
in union with God, or at least, if we frequently direct our heart 
to Him. 3° If we interrupt our study without difficulty, or 
at least, without delay when obedience summons us elsewhere, 
thus making it an invariable rule never to anticipate or prolong 
our study at the expense of regularity; and on the other hand, 
never to abandon it, notwithstanding the repugnance or dislike 
we may experience —if, in a word, we devote to it the time as- 
signed by obedience. 4° And finally if we do not allow our 
study to occupy our mind when the period for this exercise has 
elapsed, but to return to prayer and our other duties with entire 
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liberty of spirit. By these indications we shall discern whether 
we seek God alone in our studies, and the following means will 
enable us to find Him. 


In the first place we must foster unflagging zeal for our 
spiritual advancement. We will thus be enabled to attach prime 
importance to purity of heart and peace of soul, and to make 
all we learn subserve our perfection. Never to do anything 
which is not according to God, and to seek in all things His 
good pleasure. This is the first means of making our studies 
pleasing to Him. A second means consists in assiduous and 
frequent mental and vocal prayer in order to preclude or re- 
move spiritual dryness, which easily arises from mental exertion. 
It is difficult to study and meditate at the same time; but fer- 
vor is nourished and renewed by frequent ejaculations, and by 
darts of love to the Father of lights and the Author of all good. 
A third means of sanctifying our studies is the practice of humil- 
iations and mortifications. If we would check the uprisings of 
pride and correct the dangerous tendencies to which it gives rise, 
we should desire mortification and ask for public humiliations, 
and we shall discover that nothing conduces more to maintain 
the spirit of sacrifice and fervor. For the same reason we will 
love manual labor and combine it as much as possible with our 
studies because, among other advantages, it humbles the mind 
and chastens the body and it is, therefore, an excellent preser- 
vative against that indolence and vanity that might arise from 
study. We must never forget that, by our profession we are 
laborers rather than scholars. Manual labor is our main, regu- 
lar penance, our monastic occupation, and one of the chief 
sources of strength for our religious perfection. It is at manual 
labor that we are truly monks; it is there we are offered occasions 
of practising all the duties of our holy state. We must, there- 
fore, see that books never hinder us from devoting ourselves to 
manual labor. 


And now, a few observations regarding the method of studying 
will not be out of place. It is proper to follow in this matter the 
direction of the religious in charge. Uniformity of method 
cannot fail to be profitable to all. If the professor is changed, 
nothing prevents us from adopting a different method. Both 
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have advantages, and obedience is always rewarded. It is es- 
sential to observe order and consistency in study, if we wish to. 
make progress. Lege pauca, meditare diu, interroga multum; 
this was a maxim among the ancients. Read little: We should 
confine ourselves to the books that are indispensable, even to 
one book if the teacher judges this advisable, and we should oc- 
cupy ourselves only with the questions that he determines. We 
should reflect as much as may be necessary in order to obtain a 
grasp of the sequence of the ideas and to perceive the bearing of 
one part on another, and thus endeavor to understand and fix 
in our memory every detail. We should ask as many questions 
as necessary in order to clear up difficulties in obscure matters. 
But this should be done discreetly, so as not to make oneself 
irksome, either to the other students or to the teacher, who is 
at the disposal of all. We must listen with respect, docility and 
confidence; and we should be attentive to the questions of the 
professor and to the answers given; both are instructive. More- 
over, we must not envy the progress of our brethren; we must 
not obstinately maintain our own views nor humble the others 
by displaying superior knowledge. Kindliness, humility and ~ 
charity should distinguish a monk always and in all places, but 
especially at conferences and discussions. If a bitter word should 
happen to escape us, we immediately apologize by the regular 
satisfaction, or in some other way that will remove the unpleas- 
ant remembrance. Is there anything more beautiful than to see 
religious happy to yield to one another in a spirit of charity and 
modesty, making their common success a source of joy for all, 
and entertaining no other ambition than that of advancing 
rapidly in the knowledge and love of their duties. 


After class, it would be advisable to read a passage from a 
pious, inspiring book in order thus to reanimate the interior 
spirit, which the lecture might have more or less dispelled. A 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament is also much to be recommended. 
This is the devotion which made St. Thomas the greatest 
theologian of the Church. St. Chrysostom called the ‘Taberna- 
cle an arch of glittering lights. Let us, therefore, seek at the 
foot of the Altar light in our difficulties and aid in time of need. 
We shall find there rest for our souls. Although our life of 
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silence and sacrifice offers various and precious advantages 
to piety, yet those who devote themselves to study may oc- 
casionally experience difficulty in maintaining recollection, 
they man even sometimes feel ill-disposed for the regular 
meditation, hence, it will be beneficial to choose for spiritual 
reading those books that foster devotion. It is very desirable 
that Sunday be devoted entirely to mental prayer, in order to 
compensate, in some measure, for any omissions that may have 
occurred during the week through lack of time. ‘hough one 
should experience aridity and seeming impotence at prayer 
even on Sunday, one’ should not, on that account, neglect this 
exercise. Dryness proves its need, nor does the absence of con- 
solation render prayer less useful or meritorious. We can always 
kneel before God in silence, humbly confessing our misery, re- 
viewing, in the bitterness of our soul, the faults of the past week 
and imploring for the ensuing week a copious shower of heaven- 
ly blessings. Our studies are too important not to be placed 
under the protection of our Mother and Mistress, under the 
patronage of her in whose hands after God we have left the con- 
cerns of our life. Mary wishes to be called the Mother of fair 
love, and of fear, and of knowledge and of holy hope. Since 
knowledge can subserve the glory of her Son, she has sometimes 
obtained it miraculously for her clients. We will accordingly 
confide our studies to her care, beg of her each day to bless them; 
so that, if our efforts are not crowned with success, we may at 
least enjoy the consolation of accomplishing perfectly God’s holy 
Will. 


We will conclude with this observation: Study for us is a 
matter of obedience only. Consequently, the studies we under- 
take in religion are to be estimated much less by the attainment 
of knowledge than by the spirit in which they are accomplished. 
They are tests by which God wishes to prove our submission, our 
fidelity and our love. He offers us in study and in science a 
way by which we may arrive at perfection, a means of procuring 
His glory. Whether we be learned or lacking in knowledge, we 
shall never be useful instruments in the hands of God, unless 
we accomplish His Will. .The interior life and humility are 
profitable from every viewpoint; but of what avail will knowl- 
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edge be, if we are proud and devoid of the fear of God? We 
must never forget that it is by fervent religious, not by men of 
science, that Communities are maintained. It is through lack of 
pious members that religious Orders have fallen from their ori- 
ginal perfection, for men of learning have not been wanting to 
them. Let us endeavor to disprove the sinister proverb that 
when learning entered the cloister piety departed (*): 


Let us be faithful in observing the rules herein outlined; 


they will secure merit and success for our studies, and they will 


lead to our destined end by assisting us to advance in the science 
of the saints. 


(1) Accessit Latinitas, recessit Sanctitas. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the Monthly and Yearly Retreats 


The practice of monthly and yearly retreats is of the greatest 
importance, and is one of the most useful and highly recom- 
mended means of maintaining or renewing the spirit of fervor. 
Notwithstanding all the zeal we may exercise in observing the 
Rule, in fulfilling the duties of our office and in repairing our 
daily faults, we shall nevertheless feel our spiritual energies 
failing, and our interior life growing languid, after a period 
more or less prolonged, owing to the weakness of our nature 
or through abatement of fervor. Hence the need, so keenly ex- 
perienced by all who are truly intent on their spiritual advance- 
ment, of renewing from time to time their spirit of piety, when 
it begins to decline, and, by no means of delaying until its flame 
burns low. What Sunday is for the week, that the day’s retreat 
is for the month, and the week’s retreat for the entire year. The 
soul rests; it recovers its strength; it repairs its losses and so re- 
sumes its obligations with renewed generosity, with a fresh vigor, 
and we may add, with renewed life. We shall now make a few 
observations on the dispositions with which we should enter 
upon these pious exercises. 


The ruling of the Church (c. 595) and our Constitutions (*), 
require that all our communities devote some time to intensive 
spiritual exercises every year. The monthly retreat is already 
practised throughout the Order, and it has our earnest recom- 
mendation, The Regulations (’); it is true, prescribe the 
monthly day of retreat, especially for Superiors, for those off- 
cials of the Monastery who come into contact with seculars, and, 
in general, for all the religious who are charged with any special 


Q) Art. LKXXV. (2) N°. 524. 
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duty. For these, indeed, it is particularly beneficial; and our 
Rules in prescribing it, have granted them a favor which they 
should endeavor to utilize by esteeming its many precious ad- 
vantages. But for various reasons and perhaps in different 
degrees, everyone feels the need of a day of recollection after 
four weeks of activity. The most fervent are not the least anx- 
ious to enjoy this spiritual boon, even though they may have 
no special employment, but are solely occupied with their own 
. spiritual advancement. Perhaps there are some of this latter 
class, who consider a retreat superfluous, or who think they would 
derive no fruit therefrom; nevertheless, it is to them we should 
primarily recommend this exercise, both because it would pro- 
bably produce most happy effects in their lives, far above their 
anticipations, and because there is no better means of entering 
into oneself. . A periodical retreat is necessary for the tepid that 
they may realize the danger of their condition and obtain light 
to amend; it is salutary even for the fervent. Some need a re- 
treat in order to preclude a fall, others need it to regain the 
degree of virtue from which they have declined. We will, there- 
fore, be most exact henceforth in regard to our retreats. The 
officers of the monastery, with the approval of the Superior, 
will choose a week-day, if Sunday is unsuitable. Those who have 
no special employment, will make the retreat on a feast-day or 
Sunday, and as far as may be possible, on a determined date. 
Thus hidden with God, occupied with Him alone, they will de- 
vote themselves exclusively to prayer, and will seriously examine 
what they should do to serve Him and love Him yet more per- 
fectly. We repeat, it is most important to dedicate one day 
each month to the exercises of a retreat, and never to neglect 
this practice without a pressing reason. 


A particular method or rule for the retreat would be produc- 
tive of much good; and it is advisable to consult one’s director 
regarding the objective, towards which one should direct these 
spiritual exercises. Otherwise, one might be a prey to haphaz- 
ard, remain at the mercy of changeable impressions and fancies, 
and thus squander precious time in vainly seeking inspiration. 
On the contrary, by the means we have suggested, one is easily 
proof against the wandering of the mind and against the effects 
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arising from the innate weakness of nature. A good will obtains 
the merit of obedience and finds a strong support in the exer- 
cises of the retreat; whereas if left to itself, it feels incapable 
of producing supernatural acts. ‘The retreat must engage our 
attention from the first moment of our waking until the close 
of day, both to rid the mind of thoughts that might disturb its 
recollection and to concentrate its attention on the subjects pro- 
posed for meditation, on the points to be considered and on the 
readings to be chosen. This preparation will be supplemented 
by some act of mortification and by a special prayer that will 
call down upon the day a copious benediction. 


Three principal sentiments should actuate us on the retreat 
day; 1st, gratitude for the graces received during the preceding 
month, edly, compunction in view of the faults committed, and 
gdly, a good resolution for the future. The prayers, meditations 
and other exercises will naturally subserve these three intentions. 
Many assist at three Masses, recite three rosaries and visit the 
different altars, as we have recommended in the chapter on the 
manner of spending the Sunday. Without entering into further 
details on this subject, we leave each one free to follow his par- 
‘ticular attraction, to consult his past experience, and to abide by 
the advice of his Superiors. It is indispensable that we never in- 
dulge mere caprice. If one feels drawn to vocal prayer it is im- 
portant that one should not multiply verbal formulas, but rather 
that he should animate his prayers with sentiments of sincere 
devotion. One should restrict the number of vocal formulas, if 
he is conscious of the facility in, and feels an attraction for, men- 
tal prayer. On days when God visits the soul with the unction 
of His grace, and seems to invite it to abandon words and con- 
verse with Him heart to heart, one need not scruple to omit 
some of the prayers he habitually recites. 


Mental prayer is the foundation of a good retreat, and, gen- 
erally speaking, it is by this means that God more readily re- 
veals Himself. When the exercises are delivered we listen, re- 
flect and examine ourselves; we make resolutions, take notes 
on matters of special importance, and above all we give our- 
selves to prayer. It is advisable to make three supplementary 
meditations; and, unless a particular subject has been chosen 
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that will supply matter for reflection during the entire day, 
one of these meditations, to be made in the morning, will profit- 
ably aim at exciting in us sentiments of thanksgiving. The 
second meditation, toward noon, will tend to promote com- 
punction, and the third, at the close of day, will consist of res- 
olutions and petitions. In the first of these meditations it 1s ap- 
propriate, and it will be a source of consolation, to recall the 
principal favors we have received from God since our birth, 
such as the gift of faith, a christian education, conversion to a 
new life and vocation to the religious state, the many special 
graces we have received, especially since the last retreat. We have 
often been favored by God’s choicest graces. In the various 
circumstances of our life. He has prevented us with extraor- 
dinary manifestations of His Providence. He still exhibits, day 
after day, the most touching proofs of His merciful love in our 
regard, notwithstanding our coldness. It is not, therefore, too 
much to devote one meditation in the month to express to Him 
our gratitude in a special manner, to praise Him and to bless 
Him with more than ordinary earnestness. 


The second meditation can be made after a like manner. 
We begin with a brief survey of our former sins, and then 
review our present faults. We endeavor to know them, to 
arrive at their source and to gauge their consequences.. With- 
out neglecting faults against the Rule, or such as regard our 
employment, we must wage a determined war against those 
faults which take on a special degree of malice in consequence 
of marked infidelity to grace, bad example, inordinate attach- 
ments or evil habits. ‘This second meditation, made with the 
sincere desire of deriving profit from it and under the form of 
an examen or spiritual confession, will obtain for us light to 
know ourselves and strength to correct our failings. In the 
third meditation we beg for the means of making the graces 
received in the course of the day subserve a perfect amendment 
of life, moved specially by the knowledge acquired regarding 
the actual condition of our soul. We anticipate how we are to 
comport ourselves in our employment, in particular circum- 
stances, and in our contact with such or such persons. We de- 
termine on a penance to be performed in case we prove unfaith- 
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ful. And finaHy, we ask God to bless our good resolutions 
which we place under the patronage of our Blessed Mother, 
so that her all-powerful intercession may render them effica- 
cious. ‘These three meditations, which we propose as the basis 
of a good monthly retreat, are useful for all by reason of their 
object; and they can be used to advantage even by beginners. 
They can be varied, both in form and in duration, according to 
one’s attraction or need, or according to the time at one’s dis- 
posal. They can be interspersed with appropriate vocal prayers, 
which will impart to them special fervor. ‘Thus, after the med- 
itation on gratitude, we can with much advantage, while reciting 
the first Chaplet associate with our thanksgiving the graces 
bestowed on the Mother of God and our Mother. Before or 
after the second Chaplet we can perform the Way of the Cross, 
devoting to this exercise more time than usual. We can then 
recite a Chaplet to obtain pardon for our faults. The third 
meditation can, at our pleasure} terminate at the feet of Mary, 
whither we betake ourselves, like repentant children, to the 
knees of our Mother. We entrust our resolutions to her keeping, 
_ promising her amendment of life, and we recite the last Chaplet 
to obtain the grace necessary for this end. It is, generally speak- 
ing, profitable both for the mind and for the heart, to recite some 
vocal prayers after the mental prayer on retreat days. Vocal 
prayer alone is ordinarily but little conducive to piety, and is 
frequently marred by distractions; mental prayer, on the other 
hand, when unduly prolonged fatigues the head; whereas the 
two in just proportion make the retreat day a complete suc- 
cess and the happiest day of the entire month. ‘The most ap- 
propriate manner then, of spending the retreat day, would seem 
to be, to devote ourselves to much prayer and meditation and to 
read only pious books that bear on the object of the retreat and 
will foster the spirit of prayer. 


One of the principal fruits of these pious exercises should 
be a good fervent confession. Whether it be made on the re- 
treat day itself, or on the following day, it cannot fail to profit 
us by the light it will obtain and by the spirit of compunction 
it will excite, a happy result of the communications which God 
will impart to us, We need not repeat what has been already 
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sufficiently confessed; yet at the annual retreat, a review of the 
year is advisable. We thus acquire a clearer insight into our- 
selves; our heart is more deeply moved to repentance and our 
will more resolutely determined on good. Moreover, in this 
way we acquire that state of conscience we should be pleased 
to have wlien we appear before the tribunal of God. For this 
purpose, many close the monthly retreat by a preparation 
for death. Each one knows by experience what method he 
should follow in order to derive most fruit from this exercise. 
We merely suggest that this retreat be made as though it were 
the last in our life, and that the examens be so made, as 
if our eternal destiny depended on them. We may also look 
upon the retreat day as the last day of our life, and harmonize 
our conduct with these considerations. In order to render 
these representations the more vivid, we can make our prepara- 
tion for death among the graves of our deceased brethren; and 
while praying for the souls in Purgatory, ask them to obtain 
for us the grace of a happy death. If performed in the man- 
ner indicated, this visit: to the Cemetery will profit both the 
living and the dead, and, consequently, ought not to be omitted 
on retreat day. 


It is a very commendable practice also to receive Holy Com- 
munion with all the fervor of which we are capable on the 
day following the retreat. After the exercises of expiation and 
spiritual renewal, the heart needs to dilate itself in the Heart 
of God. Our weakness calls for the Bread of the strong. If we 
return at once to our ordinary occupations, the salutary im- 
pressions that have been made might be soon effaced. The 
Communion of the following day would strengthen these im- 
pressions and render them more lasting. Our Blessed Lord 
will bless our good resolutions. There is formed between 
Him and us a new alliance which is sealed by His Precious 
Blood. 


A concluding advice, which seems to us of the greatest im- . 
portance, is to preserve a souvenir of each retreat by entering 
in a note book one’s main impressions. If this is not done, 
every vestige of the retreat will be effaced in a few days, and 
so the gift of God will not receive the promised co-operation. 


> 
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We will do well, therefore, if we draw up a brief statement 
of our interior condition on the day of the retreat, or on the 
following day. . Speaking subject to correction, we think that 
this statement can be summarized under three heads: ‘The good 
and the evil we discern in our soul, and the resolutions we 
are, In consequence, moved to adopt. The good will include 
the principal graces received, inspirations of the Holy Spirit, 
incentives to fervor, promises, serious efforts made to improve, 
etc. Under evil will be reckoned negligences, violations of 
rule, resistance to grace, offences, etc. The resolutions will 
have reference to these different points and will determine 
penances to be performed in case we prove-unfaithful. If this 
_statement is conscientiously drawn up, under the eyes of God, 
it cannot fail to prove useful, as it will constantly remind us 
of how we stand interiorly, and will enable us to judge of- 
the sincerity of our purpose, by the comparison of one retreat 
with another. But, in order to endow it with a character of 
solemnity, we will not fail to present it on each occasion to 
our director, who will be thus kept acquainted with our interior 
state, and will receive from month to month an account of 
our profit and loss, the balance sheet, so to speak, of our soul. 
It is important to appoint for our spiritual direction some 
time as near as may be to the retreat day. We will present 
to our director the account of our conscience, in the manner 
indicated, and we shall readily find matter for consultation. 
Not only shall we thus more fully disclose the state of our 
soul, but we shall perforce avow our shortcomings, and we 
shall feel the need of asking counsel. The retreat will pre- 
pare the way for direction; and from avoidance of evil and 
the practice of virtue there will result real amendment of life, 
more sustained efforts and assured progress. 


Those who cannot write, can always examine their interior, 
observe the change for good or for evil, since the last retreat, 
and can disclose this orally to the director. They will also 
acquaint him with the resolutions they have adopted to en- 
sure progress in future. It is profitable to realize that we are 
understood by our director; we remain habitually confronted 
by our conscience, and thus we can seriously enter into our- 
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selves each month; while the spiritual father follows the course of 
our conduct by means of the detailed account we give him. He 
adjusts his relations with us according to the degree of con- 
fidence we repose in him; and he is never so useful to us as 
when we fully disclose ourselves to him. Now, our retreats 
furnish us with the best opportunity of making ourselves 
known. : 


We should, therefore, never omit the monthly retreat through 
avoidable negligence; and amid the distractions of our occu- 
pations, we should ever yearn for this day of repose in God. Is 
it not preferable to thousands of days spent in the abodes of 
sinners, Or even amid the exterior employments of the Mon- 
astery? Retreat day is a momentary enjoyment of heaven 
passed on earth. One day in the month is surely not too long 
to devote ourselves wholly to God, and to have at our own 
disposal, a day on which to attend to an affair in which we 
should desire to be employed unceasingly. And yet, one day 
is sufficient, provided we are actuated by a sincere desire to 
find God, to correct our faults and to advance in virtue; in 
a word, provided it is truly the Holy Spirit Who separates us 
from creatures, and speaks to our heart in solitude. The 
‘monthly retreat is too brief to permit the apprehension that 
one may grow languid during its passing; it occurs too fre- 
quently to allow one to form habits of negligence. One has 
not time to take many steps on the way to ruin; he returns 
before he has well begun. If the retreat is moreover, fervent, it 
cannot fail to be of the greatest spiritual utility. Our good 
will takes on fresh vigor; our innate weakness is checked in 
its downward course towards imperfection and remissness. God 
will derive glory, our neighbor will be edified; our employ- 
ments will be to us a rich source of spiritual gain. The monthly 
retreat, if utilized to the best advantage will, of itself, suffice 
for our own sanctification and that of the Monastery. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the Regular Visit 


« Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, because he hath visited 
and wrought the redemption of His people y (St. Luke. I. 68) 
It is by visiting the world that our Savior brought salvation. In 
order that we may participate in the blessing of His redemp- 
tion, He visits our souls at all times by grace. He visits, in a 
very special manner, our Monasteries at appointed times. As 
His Father sent Him, so He sends to us in His own name, the 
bearers of His authority. Regular prelates come, vested with 
His authority and endowed with His spirit « to root up and 
to pull down, to build and to plant >. -=(Jer.. 1: “10).. Phey 
pass like Him, doing good, ‘Their arrival gives promise of 
an increase of glory for God, and opens up an abundant source 
of grace and peace for men of good will. 

When the time for the Regular Visit draws nigh, each one 
should make it the special object of his prayers that the bless- 
ings of God may descend on the community. ‘The Visitor 
needs light, to know what he should do, and help, to carry 
out his purpose, obliged as he is, to depend on himself to 
form vitally important counsel in a short time under the sole 
guidance.of heaven. He also needs special graces, to enable 
him to act promptly and eflectually. On the other hand, if 
the Divine Master does not dispose the minds and hearts of 
the community, they will fail to appreciate the salutary in- 
structions offered them; the good seed will fall on ill-prepared 
soil and no lasting fruits will be reaped. ‘The Holy Spirit 
therefore, is the soul of the Visitation. Prayer calls Him down 
both on the father and on the children, and under His bene- 
ficent influence the prelate and the religious cheerfully lend 
each other assistance, and are a source of mutual consolation. 
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Our first Superior holds in the Monastery the place of Jesus 
Christ Himself. For a much greater reason shall we see the Di- 
vine Master in the envoy of God. The first Superior himself is 
subject to the directions of the Reverend Father Visitor; his 
authority is in suspense during the time of the Regular Visit. 
He is not a mere man that comes to us thus in the name of the 
Lord. The Son of God, Who of old, bowed down the heavens 
and descended in person deigns today to visit us in His repre- 
sentative. What respect, what docility, what gratitude ought we ~ 
not show him! This viewpoint of faith should animate all our 
relations with the Visitor. What we should do, and say, and 
what we should avoid before Jesus Christ Himself, that precisely 
is what we should do and say and avoid in the presence of His 
representatives. « He who receives you, receives Me, and he who 
receives Me receives Him, Who sent Mey. (Matt., X. 40). 
All is contained in these words, and if they are well un- 
derstood, one needs no other instruction to direct him during 
the Visitation, and to enable him to derive profit from it. 

The Spirit of Jesus Christ is obedience and charity. To estab- 
lish us in both of these virtues, is the object of the Regular V.sit. 
Such also is the end of all the duties connected with it, both for 
him who makes it and those who receive it. ‘This is clearly seen 
from the Statute which is read at the opening of the Visit in the 
Chapter Room. Four points are specially mentioned here — the 
object of the Regular Visit, the duties of the Superior visited, 
the duties of the Visitor and the duties of the religious whom he 
visits. “To each of these points we shall add a few brief reflec- 
tions. Our obligations and those of our Superiors are correla- 
tive, so that in the enumeration of theirs we shall see our own. 

1° —The Object of the. Regular Visitation. The visitor 
should use all of his endeavors prudently and conscientiously 
to correct abuses, to preserve peace, and as far as may be con- 
sistent with due regard for the discipline of the Order, to pro- 
mote the respect due to the First Superior and the mutual af- 
fection which should unite us all in Christ ('). ‘This is the end 
of the Regular Visitation as our fathers understood it, viz., to 
correct abuses so as to procure complete observance of the Rule, 


(1) Stat. de Forma Visit. Rit. Cisterc. L. VIII, c. XIII. 
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to maintain peace in the Monastery by cutting off everything 
that might be a source of trouble and dissension, to draw to- 
gether more closely the bonds of obedience which unite the 
members with the head, and the bonds of charity which unite 
the brethren to one another; in a word, the purpose of the Visi- 
tation comprises the Rule, Obedience, Charity and Peace. ‘There 
are no blessings more desirable than these; to put*us in secure 
possession of them, is the object of the Visitation. Indeed, it 
is to be hoped that each of us at heart always cherishes them. 
We consider ourselves at all times obliged to bring to the at- 
tention of the Superiors, whatever might impair the paramount 
interests of the community, but ordinary means will not always 
avail even though they be most judiciously employed. Hence the 
need of the Regular Visitation which can apply if necessary an 
extraordinary remedy, capable of producing a more effectual 
result. The Visitor proceeds with somewhat more than ordinary 
solemnity, and his annual visit completes the daily administra- 
tion of the local Superior. He rectifies what had escaped the 
local Superior’s attention or had resisted his zeal; he completes 
it or supplies for it. Consequently, there is no obligation to 
bring under his notice everything extraordinary that has hap- 
pened since the last Visitation, nor to notify him of even the 
serious irregularities which have been successfully corrected; 
still he must be informed of those shortcomings which are tol- 
erated through weakness, imperfectly repressed or perhaps al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed; since to take no cognizance of them 
might tend to sanction abuses which in time might take the 
place of the Regulations, and might be justified on the ground 
of their having been tolerated. We must manifest every obsti- 
nate irregularity, even the smallest, which threatens to disturb 
the tranquillity of the house, whether it occurs in persons or in 
things, in the different offices or in the Community, in Super- 
iors, or in inferiors; everything that might impair peace, obedi- 
ence or charity, and which ordinary means are not sufficient to 
rectify. A violation of discipline is not serious if it is immediate- 
ly corrected; but if it is neglected, it may open the way for mani- 
fold evils. Nobody may remain indifferent or unconcerned when 
the peace and security of all is endangered. He must speak out 
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with a holy zeal, and God will bless him, provided he has in 
view only the Divine glory, the good of the Monastery and of 
‘souls. 

2° — Duties of the Superior Visited. — « The Superior whose 
Monastery is visited should, according to the Constitutions of the 
Order, be submissive and full of confidence with regard to the 
Visitor, and he should do his utmost to bring about the reform 
of his house if it be necessary, because he must render to God 
an account of his administration. Before the arrival of the Visi- 
tor, he will inform the community of the approaching Visita- 
tion. He will recommend and even oblige them to lay before 
the Visitor, with exactitude and confidence, either in public or 
private, as they deem fit, everything that may need correction. 
He will carefully refrain from dissuading them in any way from 
doing their conscientious duty. He should not manifest dis- 
approval if he finds they have pointed out any irregularities. 
He will also take care, both in the presence of the Visitor and 
after his departure, not to display resentment to any of the bre- 
thren. If it should happen that some have spoken rather indis- 
creetly, the Superior will show himself disposed to forgive them, 
after taking the advice of the Visitor (*). The wisdom of this 
procedure is evident. 

The Abbot should be the principal person interested in the 
Visitation. He insures its success by the formal reception of the 
Visitor, by his sentiments towards him and by the entire liberty 
which he permits the brethren to communicate with him. The 
proper conduct of the first Superior points out to us what we 
should do. If the father of our souls becomes a child with re- 
gard to the Visitor, what respect ought we not manifest towards 
him! He appears all the more-worthy of our veneration, as we 
see the authority which ordinarily claims our homage, bowing 
down before him. On the other hand, the authority of the 
Superior has an additional right to our reverence, when we 

‘behold it humble and obedient. Both one and the other, thus 
fulfilling all justice, become more dear and sacred in our eyes. 
Secondly, why does the Superior beg and récommend, and even 
oblige, the community to propose to the Visitor all useful re- 


(1) De Forma Visit. Rit. Cistere. L. VIII, ec. XIII. 
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forms? Because the community has in this matter an impor- 
tant duty to fulfil, a duty of charity, of zeal and of justice, a duty 
which concerns its highest interests, even its very life. We con- 
sider it necessary to call attention to this obligation; our respect 
towards the authority which governs us might not allow us to dis- 
cover this obligation, did not a higher authority, namely, that of 
the General Chapters, which established the Regular Visitation, 
require it from us. Such a command requires that we fulfil 
this obligation with a pure intention, having first implored the 
assistance of God’s grace. Consequently no one need have any 
apprehension of causing offence to the Superiors whose enlight- 
ened zeal wins our admiration, and who are well assured of our 
love. With all sincerity they call upon us to communicate to 
the Visitor our views, with the sole object of promoting the 
good of the souls committed to their charge. ‘They feel their 
responsibility lightened by our ready cooperation and interest. 
Nothing is more heartening to a Superior in his care of souls 
than to see the community seconding and anticipating, as it 
were, his endeavors to bring all his spiritual children to the 
highest perfection. Moreover, our Superior has often our de- 
sires for improvement at heart, but peculiar circumstances, per- 
haps, make it expedient for him to put off the fulfilment of 
them until the time of the Regular Visitation. At this time, a 
marked change for the better necessarily takes place. Far from 
being opposed to our views, the Superior is even thankful for 
them, and our zeal meets with his cordial approbation. In fine, 
the Statute points out the conduct they must observe toward the 
brethren who may have been indiscreet in their complaints. 
The same rule governs all contingencies; the framers of the 
Statute must have anticipated the possibility of indiscretions 
in communicating with the Visitor. The best of intentions will 
not invariably preclude mistakes and imprudences, but they will 
serve as a palliative and will merit pardon, It is obedience that 
leads us to the scrutiny, obedience bids us speak. But alas, hu- 
man weakness intervenes and the limits of truth are trans- 
gressed; rather, we may say some passion vitiates our zeal. Sup- 
periors are aware of our natural infirmity and we would obtain 
their pardon, even though the Statute did not assure us of it. 
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One of the characteristics of those who have charge of souls, 
is to be indulgent toward ignorance and error (*). When Super- 
iors who are the victims of indiscretions, nevertheless pardon 
them despite the fact that some real fault may have been com- 
mitted, they bear a more striking resemblance to Him Whose 
ministers they are. Again, if God allows us to encounter some 
‘difficulty of this kind, instead of being surprised or pained, we 
should rather humble ourselves for having, perhaps, been the 
occasion of it by our faults. We should pray for patience and 
peace, and thereby convert our trials into a means of sancti- 
fication. 


3° — Duties of the Visitor.— «He will be on his guard 
against giving credit to every spirit, but he will carefully ex- 
amine into matters of which he has no knowledge. When he 
has obtained further light, he will administer prudent correction, 
always combining zeal for the Order with paternal kind- 
ness » (*). This could not be more aptly expressed. From these 
duties of the Visitor we can discover our own obligations. He is 
cautioned against « believing all spirits ». Hence, there must 
be some individuals who are not properly disposed to confer 
with him. All characters may be reduced to three classes. 
1. There are some who have a habitual tendency to evil. To 
such belong the spirits of criticism and murmuring, of caprice, 
pride and imprudence; of irregularity, independence and envy, 
of rancor and duplicity and many other vices whcih can be ac- 
cepted only at a liberal discount at a Regular Visitation. From 
such may God preserve both ourselves and our Monasteries. 
2. Besides these there are good religious endowed with the spirit 
of concord and charity, of humility and obedience and many 
other admirable characteristics, whom God distributes among 
pious communities. The advice of such as these can not fail 
to enlighten Superiors and further their zeal. 3. There are 
others who of themselves are neither distinguished for virtue 
nor yet positively vicious, who take their moral character from 
the principle which guides them and from the object they as- 
pire to attain. In such are found the spirit of zeal, of versatility 


(1) Qui condolere possit iis qui ignorant et errant. Heb., V, 2. 
(*) Stat. de Forma Visit. Rit, Cist. 
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and pliability of character. These dispositions being indifferent 
in themselves, become either morally good or bad according as 
they are employed for either good or evil; or as they are moti- 
vated by nature or by grace. During a Regular Visitation div- 
ers spirits will rise to the surface. It will happen, perhaps, 
unconsciously, that passion will insinuate itself into our zeal and 
give to our exaggerated statements a coloring of truth. It is for 
the Visitor to discriminate between what is true and what is 
false and to make due allowance for error and exaggeration. 
But as to ourselves, we have need of prayer each time we open 
our hearts to our Superiors, and especially during the Visitation, 
when the common interests of the Community are concerned, 
that the spirit of God may be our guiding principle and that His 
inspirations alone may aNimate our words and our conduct. 
Prayer is the fountain wherein we must purify our intentions. 
Let us say nothing to the Visitor, which we have not already said 
to God Whose place the Visitor holds. It would be well to have 
the advice of a Superior or of our director, in matters of greater 
moment. Obedience obtains for us the gift of counsel. If we 
are enlightened by it, there will be less cause to fear that passion 
rather than holy zeal may urge us to speak. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of our innate weakness which exposes us to so many errors, 
we must not be surprised if the Visitor receives our observations 
with reserve. His duty is to form a prudent judgment concern- 
ing affairs in the community; and he can acquit himself of this 
obligation by maintaining silence whilst receiving our communi- 
cations. We can only admire his conduct if he takes time to 
verify our statements and impressions, or if he appears calm 
notwithstanding the ardor of our zeal, or if he is cautious in 
admitting our conclusions. He, undoubtedly, has lights with 
‘which we are not gifted, and consequently his viewpoint is 
more elevated than ours. Let us be sincere with him; let us be 
confident and docile. Let us point out to him in all candor, 
such facts as we believe him to be interested in knowing in the 
performance of his duty. But we must not be anxious about 
the. decision at which he will eventually arrive. We are only 
witnesses, he is the judge. He alone has the right and the dis- 
cernment to make decisions. Let us not forget that he is at 
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once Superior and father. As Superior, he should be zealous 
for discipline, as father, he hearkens to the promptings of a 
tender charity. Therefore, whatever decisions he arrives at, 
whether prompted by mercy or justice, all must be received with 
love and veneration. 


4° — Duties of the Religious during the Visitation. We have 
now considered many of the duties at the Visitation; the others 
are clearly pointed out in the final recommendation of the Sta- 
tute. « The Visitor will avoid taking in hand any matter that 
has been sufficiently well corrected, or bringing into notice any- 
thing that is not proved to be certain. He must not disturb 
the peace of the Community by reason of groundless suspicions. 
And he who is culpable in this respect is to be severely punished. 
So too, the Visitor is to take care that matters which call for 
correction, must not be allowed to run their course until the 
time of the Regular Visitation, as if. those who might be aware 
of such abuses wished to create a greater scandal. This atti- 
tude is detestable. The Visitor must, therefore, warn the bre- 
thren to make proclamations in good time, so that any possible 
irregularities may be immediately corrected y. 


Anyone may perceive how just and salutary are these rules. 
Charity, justice, the good order of the Community demand 
from us a conscientious observance of them. If one deliberately 
postpones, until the arrival of the Visitor, the disclosure of an 
abuse which might have been corrected sooner, he encourages 
a scandal that might have been prevented. ‘The evil has con- 
tinued in the meantime, and therefore a certain amount of guilt 
attaches to him in consequence of his culpable silence. Such 
guilt is commonly not intentional; it is rather a case of negli- 
gently overlooking the evil, instead of making a charitable pro- 
clamation at the proper time. This apathetic spirit is suddenly 
awakened when the Regular Visitation is announced. Then 
such a one recalls that he has something to communicate during 
the coming scrutiny, and he endeavors to atone for his lack of 
zeal in not proclaiming the delinquent by informing the Visitor 
of the abuse. Better late than never. Yet there is a want of pro- 
priety in such conduct; and to exonerate the local Superior from 
the suspicion of neglect, it is only right, when making known 
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the abuse, to discover also the motive which induced one to 
maintain silence on the matter until the Visitation. 


Certain faults may also occur which, though they do not 
form matter for proclamations, should none the less be brought 
to the attention of the Superiors so that suitable measures might 
be adopted. It is only through the neglect of the local Superior, 
or only when he refuses to interfere, that it is proper to appeal 
to the Visitor, if one believes before God that he is obliged to 
bring the matter to his attention. We have already remarked 
that the Visitation is an exceptional means ‘of correction, which 
ought to be employed only when ordinary measures have proved 
ineffectual. The procedure of the Visitor completes or supplies 
for that of the local Superior, This is the regular method 
which alone will be blessed by God. 


The closing Chapter of the Visitation has in it a certain 
sacredness and gravity; it renews impressions which never grow 
old, and which stir the emotions of those who assist at it. The 
Visitor makes known his decisions to the Community. His 
words weighted with authority penetrate to the depth of our 
hearts. He borrows texts from the Sacred Scripture so that his 
parting advice may remain living among us. This judge, this 
father, this high representative of Jesus Christ, instructing us 
for the last time before his departure, is reminiscent of that 
scene in which the Savior, when about to leave His apostles, 
upbraided them for their unbelief and hardness of heart, as if in 
a closing Chapter; and then ascending into heaven He blessed 
them. We will, therefore, attend to the parting advice of the 
Reverend Father Visitor with sentiments of regret, of docility 
and of desire; and we will preserve the remembrance of it with a 
view to improving our conduct. 


A good religious does not fear the Regular Visitation; on 
the contrary he loves it, he desires it, because it is an encour- 
agement for the fervent; a threat for the tepid; for all it is a 
source of light, counsel and admonition. Each one receives from 
the Visitation a salutary impression. A new spirit pervades the 
community, a blessing which the envoy of God leaves to it on his 
departure. And what a touching spectacle is that pious assembly 
profoundly recollected, listening to the admonitions of the 
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Visitor and promising interiorly to carry them out in every par- 
ticular, and determined to begin a new life of regularity, fervor 
and perfection! And finally, that the transformation of the 
Monastery may be complete, a plenary indulgence offers us full 
remission of our unpaid debts of ee penalties, contracted 
by our transgressions. 

This Messenger of God comes ordinarily but once a year; but 
the card which he leaves and orders to be read on the Saturdays 
of the Quarter Tenses, renews on each occasion the blessings of 
his Visit. The intervals between the readings of the Visitation 
Card are too brief to allow us to forget either the written word 
of the Visitor or the oral instructions delivered by him in ex- 
plaining its content. Each time we hear the reading of the 
Visitation Card, we should seriously examine ourselves, and 
form anew a generous resolution of conforming our conduct to 
its salutary admonitions. If from one Visitation to another, 
we earnestly endeavored to carry out all the recommendations 
contained in the Card, our communities would soon become 
perfect and we ourselves should be far advanced in spirituality. 


CHAPTER V. 


~ 


How we Should Comport Ourselves in Sickness 


Health is a gift of God. The saints had a just appreciation 
of this gift; and though they sighed for their dissolution, in 
order to be with Christ, yet they patiently awaited the day of 
death, employing their years of health in doing penance and in 
laboring diligently for the advancement of God’s kingdom in 
their own souls and in the souls of others. When they recovered 
from a state of ill health they returned thanks to God, and they 
resolved to devote themselves with more earnestness to His 
service and the salvation of their soul. We should imitate their 
example. If God preserves us in good health let us give Him 
thanks, and testify our gratitude by an increase of fervor and 
assiduity in prayer, and by a whole-hearted and complete fulfil- 
ment of each of our duties. Who will submit to the burden of 
observing the entire Rule? Those, undoubtedly, who are blessed 
with unimpaired health, because health is given them only for 
this purpose. The apprehension lest this gift of God may suf- 
fer injury should not lead us inordinately to seek alleviations. 
We did not come to religion for the enjoyment of ease and com- 
fort; our sole desire was to devote our health, and even our life, 
to Him who deigned to call us. The passing years should not 
abate our generosity or induce us to seek for mitigation, when a 
little patience and effort would tide us over the difficulty. Hea- 
ven has not ceased to be sovereignly desirable, or God to be infi- 
nitely worthy. of our love; nor has the Church less need of our 
prayers and of our sacrifices. Even though we may feel our in- 
firmities increase as the years advance, yet, so long as the Lord 
grants us sufficient strength, we will not ask for any dispensations; 
we will rather continue, with the permission of our Superiors, to 
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add practices of supererogation to our observance of the Rule. 
By doing only what is necessary, we expose ourselves to the 
danger of contracting habits of self-indulgence, and of omitting 
what is of strict obligation. On the contrary, when we generously 
do more than we are in duty bound, we insure a more exact ful- 
filment of our regular observances and of the duties of our 
charge. We also prove more faithful to grace and advance 
securely in the ways of perfection. And, when our strength 
diminishes, we should be in a position to omit works of super- 
erogation, before departing from the obligations of the Rule. 


We find no difficulty in approving of these counsels when we 
are in vigor. But in the religious life—in our Order, as in others 
— there are times when we feel languid. This condition is not, 
indeed, an indication of good health; but, neither does it imply 
that we are laboring under illness. Our austere life led so much 
in common, renders this trial, which may continue a long time, 
difficult to endure. In order that we may produce a rich har- 
vest of virtue and of merit, our first care should be to avoid 
excessive preoccupation in regard to our condition, and to 
submit to the Divine Will with peace of mind and resignation, 
even with joy. This should not be difficult, inasmuch as, 
through God’s Mercy, we see it practiced every day by our bre- 
thren. To bless and love the cross is the surest way to render it 
light in this world and a source of merit in the life to come, as 
well as a means of glorifying God and of edifying our brethren. 
In the second place, we must carefully observe the Rule, in so 
far as is possible for us, since as we do not observe it in its 
entirety, we should consider ourselves more strictly obliged to 
what lies in our power. The obligations of the Rule are flex- 
ible, we must fulfil them generously and not allow ourselves 
to be swayed by vain fears. Energy of soul in time of illness is 
generally the best and, frequently, the only remedy. Why 
should not the religious, who is unable to take part in the 
common work, show himself more assiduous than ever at prayer, 
and more devoted to silence? Why may not he who is unable 
to fast and watch, compensate by additional zeal for charity, 
obedience, pious reading and the other monastic observances? 
Even the most infirm should do what they can, though they 
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cannot do all. In this way there would be created a holy 
emulation in the practice of virtue; and each one would excel 
in his own line and would be, to that extent at least, a model for 
all to imitate. 


A third duty in time of indisposition is to obey our Supertors 
and to be distrustful of our own views. On such occasions 
nature is much inclined to claim exemptions, to mistake caprice 
for necessity, fatigue for infirmity. But religious simplicity 
avoids the snare by acquiescing in the judgment of others. It 
may seem strange, at first sight, that in purely personal matters, 
in regard to what one suffers and feels, one may not form an in- 
dependent judgment; yet, even in matters of this kind one is of- 
ten deceived. The most prudent course, therefore, as well as the 
most meritorious, is to entrust all that concerns our infirmities 
to God’s representatives. Not to complain before we are ill, to 
make known our ailments to the Superiors in all simplicity, and 
to abide without demur by what they prescribe; such should 
always be our manner of acting. ‘The sick are not, indeed, the 
only individuals whom St. Benedict had in mind when he wrote 
the chapter on Obedience in impossibilities, yet there are none 
in the monastery to whom it is more applicable. 


The fourth requisite is to be distrustful of human aid and to 
place our confidence in God alone. The remedies of science 
possess no other virtue than what God has given them. In fact 
they are sometimes most deceptive. How many there are whose 
health is daily declining though they are possessed of all the 
remedies science can supply! Science is unavailing; how many 
hasten to inevitable death, even though they employ all the de- 
vices known to the most advanced medical skill. With us, on 
the contrary, poor penitent religious, health 1s maintained in 
the midst of privations, and our span of life is prolonged be- 
yond the ordinary period, and we experience less infirmity than 
people living in the world. Our lot is, humanly speaking, 
preferable to that of countless multitudes; but pitiable indeed, 
should we be, if we began to brood over our infirmities, attri- 
buting them to our manner of life, to our fasts, to our manual 
labor, to the air we breathe, or to the lack of care and proper 
remedies. How sad it would be to see a religious withdrawing 
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his attention from God and concentrating it upon himself, for- 
getting that he is a penitent; pondering over the inconven- 
ience arising from food and from the daily life; ever dreaming 
of indulgence and remedies for possible ailments. Such con- 
siderations are generally groundless, the result of vanity and 
effeminacy; one in the world could not find time to entertain 
them. « Remember, my brother y, says St. Bernard, « that you 
are a monk not a physician y (*). St. Teresa cites her own ex- 
ample to enlighten us on the artifices of the devil. « When 
he sees us a little anxious, he forthwith strives to convince us 
that our manner of life will bring about our death, or, at least, 
will injure our health... I saw clearly that despite my real 
infirmities, I yielded on many occasions to the temptations of 
this spirit of darkness, or, to my own pusillanimity. In fact, 
since I ceased to consult my ease and comfort, my health has been 
much better... while I felt myself always enslaved, incapable 
of the least good, until I finally determined to make no account 
of body or health y (7). In this manner, the models whom we 
are to imitate, understood the teaching of the Divine Master, 
Who admonishes us to esteem sanctity more than health: « Who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it. The life is more than 
the meat » (*): 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this is, that we should 
pay no attention to light, trivial inconveniences which seem to 
be sent to exercise our patience and to procure merit for those 
who disregard them. If they threaten to become serious, or to 
be of long duration, or to render us unable to follow the exer- 
_ cises of the community, they will plead for themselves, as St. 
Teresa says, and will attract the attention of the Superiors. We 
should then make our condition known in all simplicity (*); this 
done, our sole duty is to obey. When the physician visits us, 
we should explain our case truthfully, but with due modesty and 
reserve. It would be disedifying to hear a sick religious giving 
expression to fears and sensitive apprehensions regarding his 


(4) S. Bern. In Cant. Serm. XXX. 
(7) St. Ter. Life, Chap. 13. 

($) Luke IX, 24; XII, 23. 

(*) Regul. 472. 
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health. Such conduct might be pardonable in people living in 
the world, but would be out of place in a religious who pro- 
fesses to bear in his body the mortification of Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps our illness will receiye no consideration. ‘This little 
humiliation will enhance the merit of our patience. We must 
also beware of presuming permissions which obedience judges 
unnecessary. And, in general, in regard to treatment and diet, 
a good religious will never say: «I need such or such indulgence, 
such or such a remedy is necessary for my ailment ». Far from 
requesting any favors, he will rather study to conceal his likes 
and dislikes; he will strive to conform in every respect to what 
is prescribed; he will accept with a good grace what is offered 
him, and will refuse to receive anything from seculars. He will 
prefer the most simple remedies, will be content with plain food, 
and in other material needs he will be satisfied with what is 
indispensable. In a word, he will aim at having no will of his 
own, but will place himself in the hands of his Superiors, be- 
cause he wishes to be a true Cistercian, poor, austere, especially 
obedient, in sickness as well as in health. This view of perfec- 
tion is as beautiful as it is simple; it is quite in keeping with the 
Rule and in perfect accord with the examples of the saints. 

A good religious enters the infirmary in the same spirit of obe- 
dience as he leaves it. The infirmary is for certain individuals 
a purgatory, in which their interior purification is effected in 
the crucible of patience and which they eventually leave for 
their home in heaven. But it is, also, in the case of others an 
occasion of dissipation, where they are exposed to the danger 
of losing the spirit of penance, of devotion and of regularity, 
which they maintain without difficulty when living among their 
brethren. We enter the infirmary with a certain repugnance 
and yet perhaps we find it difficult to leave it. In the infirmary 
many virtues are liable to grow cold; it is there also that the 
decline of monasteries and of entire Orders originated. ‘The 
fervent religious, therefore, goes to the infirmary as a true child 
of obedience but he fears to remain there. As soon as his health 
is sufficiently restored he requests to be permitted to resume the 
common life, and to conform once more to the prescriptions of 
the Rule. He acts in the same manner if his ailments do not 
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respond to treatment or remedies, or, if they no longer call for 
special care. In a word, as soon as he has regained his normal 
condition of health he is eager, in conformity with the Rule, 
to resume the salutary yoke of all our observances as well as the 
regular abstinence (*): : 


During our stay in the infirmary, the most necessary disposi- 
tion to foster is the spirit of faith. We should not be over-soli- 
citous about our restoration to health; nor should we be too 
much concerned about our diet and the attention given us. 
Neither should we heed nature in its craving for indulgence; we 
should rather seek God alone and refer everything to His ser- 
vice and our own sanctification, in sickness as well as in health. 
The spiritual combat varies in both cases, but there must be 
always the same vigilance in repulsing the attacks of the enemy, 
the same zeal in the acquisition of virtue and the same ardor 
to employ all means to gain heaven. We should see the Provi- 
dence of God in everything, submit to it with loving confidence 
and adore it with unqualified submission; because it is to heal 
us that sufferings are sent to us. We must awaken courage by 
raising our eyes to heaven and by contemplating our Lord on 
the Cross. Patience is very necessary for us, because we are a 
burden to ourselves... Notwithstanding the attention our breth- 
ren exercise in our favor, there must necessarily be some defect. 
It will not always be in their power to supply our needs. 


A good religious, when sick, suppresses all useless demands, 
and moderates his desires. Remembering that He Who came 
to serve rather than to be served, is honored in his person; and, 
confused at the kind attentions lavished on him, such a religious 
will be content to ask only for what Our Lord would request 
in similar circumstances (°). He, therefore, endeavors to econo- 
mize the time, the labor and the good will of his brethren who 
wait upon him. Animated by charity he overlooks their lack 
of attention and their inevitable forgetfulness. He exercises his 
spirit of faith by entering into the designs of Providence, and he ~ 
is eager to seize every opportunity of practicing virtue. On the 


(4) Holy Rule, XXXVI. 
(*) Ipsi infirmi considerent in honorem Dei sibi serviri; et non super- 
fluitate sua contristent fratres suos. Holy Rule, XXXVI. 
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other hand, is it not touching to see how the entire community is 
concerned when a brother becomes seriously ill? ‘The Super- 
iors are all solicitude in his behalf and even anticipate his de- 
sires. Where can one find more assiduous attention, more de- 
voted care, than in our monasteries? Do even the rich in the 
world receive treatment comparable to ours when we become 
ill? Have they an entire community at their service when oc- 
casion arises? Far be it from us to intimate that this attention 
is excessive, because St. Benedict wishes that, before all and 
above all, care is to be taken of the sick. It is Religion that acts 
with a mother’s heart towards its suffering members; and we can 
never feel sufficiently grateful for its maternal solicitude. We 
should, at least, study to lighten the burden of our community 
by discretion in our demands; and, as far as may be, we should 
help ourselves and thus spare our brethren all-needless trouble. 
When at length their service becomes indispensable, we should 
manifest towards them all due respect, regard and gratitude, 
and never prove importunate, never difficult to please, never 
exactng or irritable. 


The infirmary has its rules, and each one who has duties 
therein should acquaint himself with them, and observe them 
as far as possible. Happy those, who while in health habituate 
themselves to obedience and make it almost a second nature! 
They will find its practice easy when illness comes, and their 
merits will be immeasurably increased. ‘To flatter oneself that 
in sickness one can observe the Rule without difficulty would be 
a grave error; one cannot keep his thoughts then from dwelling 
on his illness, and the least duties cost much. Instead of expiat- 
ing faults committed in health, too frequently the infirmary 
adds to one’s account. We should, consequently, endeavor to 
be faithful to all the regulations. Our duties of piety should 
form the special object of our attention, by reason of their im- 
portance, and because fervor is there exposed to most danger. 
‘We must retain all that is possible of our practices of prayer 
and of our daily devotions. So far as our strength permits we 
must go to the places appointed for the exercises, in order to 
derive support for our weakness from the piety of our brethren. 
When this consolation is denied us, we should, at least, unite 
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in spirit with the community; we should accompany it in thought 
to the Church, especially at the,times of Mass and the Divine 
Office. We should request the aid of its prayers and remain 
united with it in heart, though we cannot participate in the 
common exercises by our bodily presence. To live according 
to the Rule, in the infirmary as well as in the community, 
should be the constant endeavor of the faithful religious. 

It is the special characteristic of the saints to be obedient in 
their illness. Others obey sometimes; the saints were obedient 
always and to everyone, after ‘the example of Him Who was 
obedient unto death, obedient to unjust judges, obedient even 
to His executioners. Our Order has been blessed with a goodly 
number of holy religious, who, in the infirmary closed a career 
of exact observance, and perfect obedience not only to the Su- 
periors of the house, but also to the doctors in regard to their 
prescriptions, to the infirmarians in the details of their service, 
to those appointed to watch with the sick and whose occasional 
attention they received. In fine, they were obedient to all 
those who according to the Rule are empowered to order, even 
giving to their desire the force of a command. There have been — 
some who even scrupled to make use of words when a sign 
would suffice, and who even in their agony kept inviolate the 
rule of the great silence. Others did not wish to be deprived 
of any part of the regular Habit; others again, anxious to reap 
the fruit of obedience even in death, asked their Superior for 
permission to die, and requested a command to depart for hea- 
ven. How many blessings such religious called down upon their 
communities, and to what heights of perfection they attained! 
They were indifferent, both to sickness and health, attached only 
to God’s Will, and zealous even to the end of life for all regu- 
lar observances (*), 

A last illness will one day come to open for us the portals of 
eternity. This will be the supremely decisive hour, much more 
important than the day of our First Holy Communion, more mo- 
mentous than the day of our profession, than even the day of our 
ordination to the priesthood. The good religious frequently 
considers this hour of tremendous import, even.as Our Lord 


(1) Ménol Cist., 4 Mars. ‘ 
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ever bore in mind His Passion. During long years he has been 
preparing for death, cleansing his soul in the laver of penance, 
adorning it with the precious jewels of the virtues, sanctifying 
each of his days as if it were to be his last on earth, confessing 
as if he were about to appear before God’s tribunal and never 
betaking himself to rest with a guilty conscience. Such a soul 
is ever prepared to communicate and to die. He is never weary 
of praying for the grace of graces, final perseverance. He makes 
a special preparation for death at the monthly retreat; but he 
will redouble his. ardor at the first symptoms of a malady that 
threatens to prove fatal. « The last moments of life », says St. 
Alphonsus, « are too precious to be squandered in worldly af- 
fairs. At death the crown of the elect is consummated; because 
it is then that most merits can be acquired, when one accepts 
suffering and death itself with resignation and love » ('). 

We will recline on our bed of pain as on the altar of our sac- 
rifice, as victims, lovingly submissive to our lot, awaiting the 
moment that will end our suffering and put us in possession of 
eternal life. Our great model will be Jesus agonizing, aban- 
doned by all, engulfed in suffering, but glady sacrificing Himself 
in atonement for sin, for the salvation of souls and for the glory 
of His Father. Our consolation will consist in contemplating 
Him unceasingly, in beseeching Him for conformity with the 
Divine Will and for the spirit of immolation, in uniting our suf- 
ferings to His, our desolation to His, our thirst to His thirst, 
our sentiments to His, in order thus to participate in the merits 
of each stage of His agony. How much merit can be acquired 
by bearing patiently the pains of sickness, as well as the many 
temptations and trials that usually accompany it! United to 
the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ, these crosses may become 
an offering agreeable to the Divine Justice, a satisfaction sufh- 
cient to cancel our sins, and a rich source of grace for needy 
souls, We will, therefore, enter into the dispositions of Our 
Lord suffering and dying; we will study to imitate His loving 
abandonment to the Will of His Father. According to St. Al- 
phonsus, « to accept the death which God sends us, in order 
thus to conform to His Will, is to merit a recompense equal 


(1) St. Alphonsus, Preparation for Death. 10 Consid. 3rd point. 
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to that of the martyrs. These are named martyrs, only because 
they endured torments and death with a view of pleasing God. 
He who dies in conformity with the Divine Will, dies the death 
of a saint; and he who dies in most complete conformity, ob- 
tains the most holy death. Blosius maintains, that an act of 
conformity with God's Will at death, delivers us, not only from 
hell, but even from Purgatory » (*): | 

On the threshold of eternity, the soul takes a comprehensive 
view of things; everything is fading away. How justly it can 
congratulate itself if it has learned to detach itself from all 
things! It sees in retrospect the numberless graces which God 
has showered upon it during its long career; it beholds the 
choice favors and, above all, the unwearied mercies with which 
it has been favored. With the Royal Prophet, it resolves to bless 
the Lord at all times; and, henceforth, it will exercise itself in 
effusions of affectionate gratitude. But alas! it remembers the 
sins of its youth, as St. Bernard remarks, ¢ it beholds the sins of 
its early years and is confounded at the sight; it sees the faults 
of more advanced age and it sighs; it considers the negligences 
of its present life and it trembles y (*). It has already confessed 
them; it has long since expiated them by penance; yet, not 
presuming to rely on its works, it humbly calls upon the infi- 
nite goodness of the Lord and the multitude of His mercies (’): 
Kissing the Crucifix lovingly, and offering in compensation for 
its debts the infinite satisfactions of the sweet Victim of Calvary 
Who has deigned to be responsible for them, it maintains itself 
in sentiments of confidence and peace. Moreover, has it not 
remained faithful, even to death, to the austerities of an Order, 
which has received the most consoling promises, and of which 
the Queen of heaven is the Protectress and the Mother? 

Temptations may molest us at the time of death; but that is 
the hour to combat vigorously; heaven is near; defeat would be 
disastrous. As we are too weak to encounter all our enemies 
successfully, we will summon to our aid the angel to whose 
keeping we are entrusted by God; we will invoke our Blessed 
Patrons, our favorite Saints, particularly those of the Order, who 

(‘) St. Alphonsus, Rule of Life, III. 95. 


(*) Ser. De Divers. XII, 1. 
(*) Peds, 1-2. 
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are our companions in arms. We will call upon St. Benedict, 
the father of our souls and the beloved of God, who died in 
the Church in the midst of his brethren after Holy Communion 
his hands~-raised to heaven. We will call upon St. Joseph, 
patron of a happy death, who enjoyed the unique privilege of 
breathing his last in the arms of Jesus and Mary. But above 
all, we will invoke the aid of the Mother of Citeaux, the Mother 
of our beloved Jesus, our own Mother, her who, with Jesus, 
has taken possession of our hearts. How many times we have 
prayed to her: « Mary, Mother of grace, Mother of mercy, pro- 
tect us against the enemy’s wiles and receive us at the hour of 
death: . . . pray for us, sinners, now and at the hour of 
our death! , She is too good to disregard so many supplica- 
tions. As she stood beside the Cross of her Divine Son, so will 
she be nigh to our deathbed; she will repel the attacks of Satan, 
receive our soul into her maternal arms and present it to Jesus. 


Immediately that we are ordered to the infirmary in conse- 
quence of a serious illness, we should send for our confessor, in 
order to regulate the affairs of our conscience (} He is the 
physician who is most useful for us, -We should endeavor to | 
participate fully in the dispositions of our agonizing Savior. 
We should strive to resemble Him in His hatred of sin and in 
His loving acceptance of death. We should not venture to put 
off this all-important affair, lest death should take us unawares, 
or lest our mind should grow unequal to the effort. We our- 
selves should be the first to ask for the last Sacraments. When 
Extreme Unction is received in good time, its reception is gen- 
erally accompanied with the best dispositions and is, consequent- 
ly productive of most fruit. We are in a particular manner 
strengthened by it against suffering and temptation. How sol- 
emn is the moment when we receive in holy Viaticum, or in the 
Communions that follow, the great Victim of love, the Savior, 
the Friend, the Remedy for the ills of our soul, to be united 
so intimately to Him Who will soon be our Judge and our Beat- 
itude, and Who brings to us His Sacred Body as a pledge of 
eternal life! What adoration and love should we not testify to 
Him! How earnestly should we not crave pardon for our sins! 


(1) Rit. Cister. L.V, c. II. 
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How many acts of abandonment to His mercy should we not 
elicit! What urgent and supreme requests should we not present 
to Him! 


We will ask for the grace to receive the last sacraments in the 
Church, if our Superiors deem it expedient, since this is the 
custom of our Order. It is so consoling to offer our brethren 
this act of edification, and we are thereby giving to Our Lord 
a proof of reverence and love! We may have need to apolo- 
gize to a Superior whom we offended, or to become reconciled 
to a brother with whom we are at variance, particularly if we 
have hitherto neglected this important matter. Obedience and 
unity will be very much promoted by these pious sentiments 
expressed on the threshold of eternity. Besides, it is very com- 
mendable thus to humble ourselves in presence of the commu- 
nity, and to ask pardon for our faults before receiving the last 
Sacraments. Such an act is beneficial to all. It reminds our 
brethren that we rely on their charity, and that we stand in 
need of their prayers to expiate our irregularities and disedifi- 
cation. Moreover, it alone contributes largely to the payment 
of our debts. And who would not wish to lighten, as much as 
possible, the burden that may remain to be carried before the 
tribunal of God? But at death, as during life, we must avoid 
ostentation; we must conceal our good works under a modest 
and simple interior. It is God alone we desire to please; and, 
if we were considered better than we really are, our brethren 
might neglect to pray for us. 


We will request to be allowed to die on straw and ashes. 
This pious custom was common in former times, even among 
seculars. Our Order has preserved it; and we will hold it in 
high esteem, both as a survival of the ancient discipline, and 
because this exercise is calculated to maintain in us a humble 
and penitential attitude of mind. But all the desires of a re- 
ligious should be subject to obedience, and he should not insist _ 
if the Superiors judge it inexpedient to yield to his request. 
The place of our death and quality of our couch matters but 
little; the essential point is, that we are obedient even to death, 
as was our Divine Master. We should be happy, if we rendered 
up our souls into His hands in a final sacrifice of our desires. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Duties Towards the Sick and Dead 


Our Blessed Father, St. Benedict, wishes that our care of the 
sick should take precedence in all our concerns, and that we 
should serve them as we would Jesus Christ Himself (*). He 
thus stimulates our charity to sacrifice by the most sacred mo- 
tive. We must not, therefore, fear doing too much for our sick 

brethren, even though we offered our life for their sake. They 
‘are not merely fellowmen whom a sentiment-of humanity urges 
us to serve; to the eyes of our faith each of them represents 
Jesus Christ. This Divine Savior regards as done to Himself 
what we do for the least of His brethren; He will not allow a 
glass of water to be given without granting a reward. How then, 
will He not recompense the service we perform for our brethren 
who are affixed to the Cross with Him! We should look upon 
the infirmary as a Calvary where our sick brethren fill up in 
their body what is wanting in them of the Passion of Christ. 
We must behold in each of them only Jesus suffering. If this 
view, inspired by faith, becomes a vivid reality to us, it will in- 
cite us to orient our bearing toward them. We will conceive a 
deep veneration for them and shall deem ourselves happy and 
ever honored to serve them. Thus our love, stronger than death, 
will accompany them beyond the grave. When we see them 
in spite of their infirmities making a heroic effort to observe 
some point of Rule, we will imagine we behold the Man of 
Sorrows’ carrying His Cross to Calvary. ‘The Regulations do 
not allow us to speak to them, nor even to make useless signs; 
yet a kindly look, a salute that is inspired by charity, a delicate 


(1) Infirmorum cura ante omnia et super omnia adhibenda est, ut 
sicut revera Christo, ita eis serviatur. Holy Rule. Chap. XXXVI. 
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attention, will be keenly appreciated by the sick, as was the be- 
nevolent service of the Cyrenean or of Veronica by Our Divine 
Lord. But nothing will be of such avail for them as fervent 
prayer. We will therefore, frequently recommend them to God. 
There are some religious who never pass near the infirmary with- 
out invoking the mercy of God upon those who are there con- 
fined. When it is announced that a sick brother’s condition has 
become serious, we must not confine ourselves to mere sympathy; 
we will resolve to offer, each day, a prayer or a mortification 
in behalf of our brother, as long as his illness continues, especi- 
ally if it threatens to become critical. 


Repeated visits to the sick are restricted to the Superiors, © 
confessors and those who are employed in attending them. We 
are obliged by the law of silence both in health and in time of 
sickness. The infirm are permitted to communicate with others 
as far as may be necessary for their needs, their consolation and 
their merit. But they are precluded from what might prove a 
source of fatigue, unnecessary communication, dissipation and 
abuse. We all have not the happiness of serving the sick; but 
if obedience calls upon us to act as infirmarian or attendant, we 
will fulfil this duty with all possible piety. There should be no 
thought of sparing ourselves; we will like pious Cyreneans aid 
Jesus, in the person of our brother, to carry His Cross, or if 
possible, we will carry it ourselves in His stead. We will, so to 
speak, multiply ourselves in order to render our service the more 
useful, without at the same time being importunate or exces- 
sively officious. When we tend the sick our charity should, in 
a special manner, be sweet, patient and indulgent, ready to bear 
everything, to endure everything (*), to use only words of en- 
couragement, of edification and of consolation. As we should 
wish to be treated ourselves in like circumstances, so will we 
treat our brethren, placing no other limits to our affection and 
solicitude than those suggested by the Rule and due discretion. 

St. Benedict wishes that we should be patient with our sick 
brethren, even when they are unreasonable in their demands (2). 
He bids us to treat them with the consideration which their 


(‘) 1 Cor., XIII. 4 and ff. 
(°) Holy Rule, XXXVI. 
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condition calls for. But he discountenances those superfluous 
requests and does not require us to comply with them. It is 
for the Superior to consider what would conduce in such cir- 
cumstances to the best interests, both spiritual and material, of 
the sick. ‘he Superior should also ascertain whether the doctor's 
orders are in harmony with our monastic laws. ‘The infirmarian 
and his assistants regardless of their knowledge and experience 
in medical matters should never forget that they are under a 
Rule and Superior. Consequently, they will do nothing that 
obedience cannot approve. The wishes of the Abbot, the orders 
of the doctor and the directions of the infirmarian to his assis- 
tants should be faithfully followed and always preferred to the 
capricious desires of the sick person, In this instance, it is not. 
the habitual disposition to obey one another as the Rule pre- 
scribes which should actuate us; but rather the prohibition to 
comply with the requests of private individuals to the preju- 
dice of the authority of Superiors (+). In these circumstances to — 
contravene patiently and politely the wishes of the sick is true 
obedience and charity. To act otherwise would be culpable im- 
prudence, which might even seriously offend against these virtues. 
When there is question of the first Superior, the Prior and the 
Cellarer have a voice in the matter, inasmuch as they are 
charged with the care of his health. 


We should never forget that St. Benedict tells us, that the 
more severely our endurance is taxed the more merit we ac- 
quire (’). If we consider things in the light of faith we should 
be convinced that it is we who should feel grateful to our 
sick brethren for the occasion they afford us of accumulating 
merit. The children of darkness are more prudent than the 
children of light; they do not complain when their labor is in- 
creased provided that their wages are raised in proportion. 
And shall we who are laboring for an eternal reward grow im- 
patient if we find it difficult to satisfy one of our brethren? We 
cannot reap a plentiful harvest unless we sow abundantly. Our 
profit will ever be in proportion to the trials we endure, on 
condition that we endure them patiently. Moreover, whatever 


(7) Ibid., LXXI. 
(‘) Holy Rule, XXXVI. 
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be the nature of the service we render to our brethren, whether 
it be on their couch, in the kitchen or wherever else, we are 
always assistants to the infirmarian. We should therefore 
strive to acquire those virtuous qualities which the Rule ex- 
pects the infirmarian to possess. We should be God-fearing, 
diligent and careful('). We shall thus do everything prop- 
erly and to the best of our ability, The fear of God inspires 
us with a supernatural motive in everything we do, and secures 
its merit. We will redouble our zeal as the last moment ap- 
proaches. It is one of the principal advantages of the Religious 
life, that the sick are informed of their serious condition, can- 
didly and in good time, and that they are supplied with all 
the means necessary for a happy death. Our Order habituates 
us to the thought of death; our entire life is a preparation 
for the great departure. But as nature is apt to banish this 
salutary thought, or at least, to be remiss in acquiring the dis- 
positions that would render it useful, we must not fail to 
admonish our sick brethren of the imminence of death and 
to render them every assistance. Prostrated by their condition 
they, frequently, can recite only those prayers which we help 
them to say, and they can scarce form any sentiments but those 
that we suggest to them. How much good can be effected by 
these patient and loving dispositions with which one is ani- 
mated! We, in some sort, lend to our sick brethren our mind 
and our heart, in order that they may elicit pious aspirations, 
recite short prayers and prepare for the reception of the Sacra- 
ments. We excite in them sentiments of faith, contrition, love, 
abandonment, of confidence in the Blessed Virgin and of 
union with Jesus suffering. We never leave them without in- 
stilling into them some good thought. These pious services 
are the best we can render them; other duties refer to this 
present, passing life, while these concern directly life eternal. 
Moreover, it is Jesus Himself Whom we assist in these dear 
souls purchased by His Blood. We can in fact do nothing 
that will be more acceptable to His Divine Heart and that 
will merit a greater reward. This duty, however, must be 


(1) Ibid., XXXVI. 
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fulfilled prudently. If we were importunate or indiscreet we 
should fatigue our invalids to no purpose, and even inflict 
on them a positive injury. 


The entire community assist at the administering of the 
Last Sacraments and respond to the prayers. Each of us should 
make such acts as the occasion calls for; and each one should 
do what the sick person would himself desire to do, if he had 
the normal use of his faculties. This practice has a twofold 
utility; it is, in the first place; an act of especial charity to 
the sick, by supplying for their inability to form various acts of 
virtue; and we moreover, derive valuable instruction for our- 
selves. We place ourselves in spirit in the position of the 
dying man and thus adopt an excellent means of self-knowledge 
and promote an amendment of life. 


The community spirit urges us to remain faithful to the 
daily exercises, as long as it is possible for us; it helps us 
to live in unity of sentiment with our brethren when we hap- 
pen to be confined to the infirmary through sickness; in fine, it 
inspires the pious desire of dying in the arms of the com- 
munity in order thus to die happily. This last grace is very 
precious and it should be the constant object of our prayers. 
It is indeed, happy and good to be assisted by our brethren at 
the last moment on which so much depends. When the 
mournful tolls announcing the last agony resound in the mon- 
astery, everyone feels its strokes knocking at his heart. A 
brother has entered upon his final combat. The entire com- 
munity hastens to his aid, in obedience to the voice of Holy 
Church, who summons _ her children on earth to the death- 
bed, while at the same time she invokes all the Saints in 
Heaven in favor of the expiring brother. How admirable 
an expression of the tenderness of a mother, of a deeply con- 
cerned mother, are those beautiful prayers for a departing 
soul! One recites them with a certain indefinable tremor; in- 
stinctively one’s whole heart is thrown into them. God, in 
His solicitude for our brother, called him from the dangers of 
the world and entrusted him to our keeping. Aided by the 
prayers and the example of the community, he remained faith- 
ful to his vocation. He is now engaged in that supreme con- 
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flict on the issue of which his eternal state will be decided. God 
now summons us in haste to assist him by our prayers that 
his final perseverance may be assured. Now is the hour for 
earnest, insistent prayer in order to shield this soul from the 
enemies of its salvation, to place it securely in God’s hands, 
and to obtain for it a happy departure and a favorable judg- 
ment. We should, therefore, implore pardon for its irregu- 
larities and for any disedification it might have given. We 
should ourselves freely pardon any offences we might have re- 
ceived, praying the Sovereign Judge to blot out any and all 
grievances that may have been caused us. Herein we realize 
the advantage of being a member of a fervent community; one 
is never left alone in his weakness; but he is always sustained, 
always assisted, both during life and at death. Happy our re- 
ligious who die surrounded by their brethren! Their commun- 
ity anticipates their departure by hastening to their bedside even 
before the knell of death is sounded, and at the moment of 
their Judgment, God’s infinite mercies are invoked in their be- 
half in Heaven and on earth. And if still they are debtors to 
the expiation of Purgatory, the Divine Justice has hardly kindled 
these purifying flames, when a host of devoted brethren are 
ready to extinguish them immediately by their prayers and 
tears. , 


Thus, Religion, that carried us in its bosom, proves itself to 
be in our regard the best of mothers to the very end. No 
monastic institute has more spiritual aid of every kind during 
life than ours; none offers more consolation and prayers at the 
time of death; none exercises more maternal solicitude in he- 
half of its departed members. When its children have fallen 
asleep in the radiance of a blessed hope, it washes their re- 
mains, clothes them anew and lays them tenderly in the grave, 
as in a cradle of immortality. Then it is eager to offer for 
all and for each many Holy Masses. And when we consider 
that it is this same Victim of propitiation, so frequently offered, 
Who will be their Judge, we cannot but hope that mercy will 
prevail over justice in their favor. The prayers and good works 
in behalf of the dead’ do not cease at the burial; they are con- 
tinued during the Tricenary. The entire Order is notified of 
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the death of each of our brethren and hastens to unite in 
prayer. Prayers for our departed brethren are unceasing in 
the Order, In addition to the Great Tricenary and the Solemn 
Anniversaries we fregently recite the Office of the Dead; every 
day one mass is offered for the departed; each of the Canonical 
Hours terminates with a prayer for the Dead, as does also the 
Grace after Meals. And how touching is the custom of serving 
the meals of the deceased at his place in the refectory during 
the Tricenary. His portions are then given as alms for the 
benefit of his soul. When we see his place at table we are 
reminded of his loss and instinctively breathe a prayer for 
his happy repose. 


Our Order does much for the dead; it thus urges us individu- 
ally to imitate itself. Its spirit should be ours. We should not 
limit ourselves to the duties prescribed by rule, considering the 
sentiments of justice and charity which unite us to each of our 
brethren. And if we have in any way added to their accounta- 
bility before God, is it not right that we should contribute also 
a due measure of expiation? To bury the dead is one of the 
Corporal Works of Mercy. Our Order has preserved the ancient 
custom of washing the body in order to testify honor to the 
remains which had been the living temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Each of us will be anxious to perform this pious office, and will 
readily offer his service in case of need. So too, we will be 
pleased to carry the bier to the cemetery, lay the body in the 
grave and help to carry out all the ceremonies which our Ritual 
and Regulations prescribe for such an occasion. We will be 
particularly attentive to the recitation of the Psalter with prop- 
er devotion, and will watch beside the body during the night 
hours with the utmost piety. While the body reposes in the 
Church we will approach it in prayer, with sentiments of ten- 
derness and fervor. Before the interment we will not fail in- 
dividually to do something over and above the community ob- 
ligations in favor of the deceased. We will practice some mor- 
tification, and say special prayers. We are particularly recom- 
mended to perform the Way of the Cross, recite the Rosary and, 
above all, to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Our in- 
terior occupation during the burial service can consist in thank- 
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ing God for the general and particular graces He has bestowed 
on our departed brother, in asking pardon for his faults and in 
offering in his behalf our own expiations, those of the Commun- 
ity, and especially the satisfactions of our Divine Lord and of 
our Saints. In fine, we should draw from the death of our 
brethren a practical conclusion. It is not a mere scené; it con- 
tains a most important object lesson. When we pray for our 
‘departed ones we should search our own conscience; when we 
invoke God’s mercy on the sinner who is no more, let us reflect 
on him who survives within our own breast. The death of each 
of our brethren should urge us to die more and more to the 
world and to ourselves; it should detach us yet more from all 
that passes with time, from all that is not God. Each interment 
offers us practical instructions of which we shall be obliged 
one day to give an account. We should assist at each burial ser- 
vice in the dispositions with which we should wish to be actu- 
ated, if we knew we should never return from the cemetery. 


After the obsequies we will lose no time in discharging our 
obligations towards the deceased; not in order to be relieved of 
them but with a view to alleviating his possible sufferings. His 
expiations may be prolonged through our negligence; whereas by 
our diligence and piety his entrance into bliss may be hastened. 
Many are accustomed to perform certain mortifications during 
each Particular Tricenary, to pray frequently at the grave of the 
deceased brother and to add ‘other pious exercises to those of 
the community according to the dictates of fraternal charity, 
but always with due permission. This practice is very com- 
mendable; our duty to the dead will be thus more perfectly 
fulfilled, and not only the dead but also we ourselves will reap 
considerable benefit and advantages. The Great Tricenary has 
a special claim on our piety. In accordance with a tradition 
which is dear to the faithful, our Fathers have determined a 
certain aggregate of prayers to be recited during the thirty days. 
Each of us will give proof of his good will by acquitting himself 
of these prayers with exactitude, reciting a proportionate num- 
ber each day if possible, even though we should be obliged in 
consequence to curtail some of our private devotions. This 
union of the entire Order in supplicating the deliverance of 
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the suffering souls is so calculated to move the heart of God, 
that we should not wish to be behind time though it would 
cost us some inconvenience. Experience has proved that other 
duties need suffer no detriment if we fulfil our obligations to 
the dead within the prescribed time. 


Devotion to the suffering souls is one of the principal char- 
acteristics of our Order; and God will grant us the grace oi 
maintaining and cultivating it with a love and a fidelity equal 
to those of our Fathers. There is no one among us who has 
not his daily practices in behalf of the Holy Souls;.each one has 
his Monday devotions; each one frequently visits the cemetery, 
recites certain prayers and performs special penances for the 
dead. These he has interwoven among his private devotions. 
Besides these ordinary means of helping the Holy Souls, many 
are inspired by grace to make the Heroic Act. This offering 
does not oblige under pain of sin. By it we place in the hands 
of the Blessed Virgin all the satisfactory fruits of our good works, 
all the indulgences we gain and all the suffrages that may be 
applied to us during life and after death — we place all these 
treasures in the hands of the Blessed Virgin, that she may dis- 
tribute them to the Holy Souls. 


We must not forget, however, that what applies to devotions 
in general is applicable to this also; it should stimulate us to 
the fervent practice of all the duties of our state. In Purgatory 
the souls bitterly expiate their faults, even venial faults of which 
they made so little account and the malice of which they now 
fully realize. If permitted to begin life anew how exactly they 
would fulfil their least obligations! How diligently they would 
strive to make the most insignificant actions a source of merit! 
They are now consumed with the love of God, with the desire 
of contemplating Him face to face and of possessing Him eter- 
nally. We can imitate them in their compunction and their 
ardent charity, so that we may avoid the slightest irregularities, 
carefully discharge our least observances, and prove our love for 
God by complete fidelity to our Rules and entire correspon- 
dence to grace. If we act in this way, our devotions, while they 
solace our departed brethren, will sanctify us. While we assist 
them by our satisfactory works, we at the same time cancel our 
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own debts; because our monastic life furnishes us with abun- 
dant means of delivering the Souls in Purgatory and of preserv- 
ing us from these purifying flames. This is what St. Bernard 
declared to Arnulf of Majorca, who, having confessed his sins 
to the holy Abbot on entering the monastery of Clairvaux, was 
surprised at receiving as a penance, three Paters and to remain 
faithful to his vocation. « You perhaps consider it a small thing 
to persevere in our Order y, said the saint, ¢ and to observe its 
rules until death? , And as the newly-converted postulant 
persisted in his petition for a penance that would put him in 
possession of heaven without being obliged to suffer in Purga- 
tory, « Do what I say y, replied St. Bernard, « and I assure you 
that on leaving your mortal tenement, you will fly into the bos- 
om of God; and for you there will be no expiatory suffering, 
neither will the vision of God be delayed ,. This beginner, 
encouraged by the words of his venerated Superior, became a 
model of exact observance of the least points of monastic dis- 
cipline. He was never seen to fail even in the most minute 
particular. He accused himself of a useless sign or thought. 
He was in every respect the exemplar and admiration of his 
community; and after a holy life he obtained a happy death, a 
death precious before God and men (*)- 


(1) Grand Exorde. Bk. III, Ch. XVII. 


Conclusion 
* 


We confidently hope that by complying with the instructions 
contained in this Directory, postulants will prepare to take the 
holy Habit in a worthy manner; novices will truly seek God and 
find Him in prayer, obedience and humility; the professed will 
duly observe their vows; and every member will fulfil all his 
duties to God, to his Superiors, to his brethren and to himself. 
We feel confident that each one will perform his daily, weekly, 
monthly and yearly obligations in such wise as to lead a truly 
penitent and contemplative life and to terminate his course by a 
holy and happy death. If we keep our eyes constantly fixed on 
our Divine Model, the Beloved of our heart, we shall find, at 
every moment and in the smallest details of Rule, the means 
approved by Him of practicing His sanctifying precepts, of 
growing pure and innocent like Him, of becoming meek and 
humble like Him, of reflecting His living image and thereby 
rejoicing His most tender Heart, of gaining His favor and of 
possessing Him forever. 


In pointing out the obligations of our holy state and in ex- 
plaining the spirit in which we should fulfil them, the Direc- 
tory has formulated various counsels, seemingly complicated, 
but, in reality very simple. They are summarized in submis- 
sion to Rule and Superiors, and in conformity to the holy Will 
_of God, in joy, in trial and in conflict; in a word, they are 
comprised in supernatural obedience at all times and in all 
places. This, in fact, is a necessary disposition, and the Holy 
Spirit enjoins it in the words of Ecclesiastes: Fear God, and 
keep His commandments; for this is all man(*). It is the one 
duty of the Christian; it is the one obligation of the religious. 
In order to renounce ourselves and to reach the heights of per- 


(1) Deum time et mandata eius observa : hoe est enim omnis homo, 
Eccl., XII, 13. 
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fection by the acquisition of the various virtues we need not 
walk in untried ways, Our blessed Legislator and the Super- 
iors of our Order have directed each of our steps with admirable 
wisdom and consummate experience. Like our sainted for- 
bears we have only to follow the path of obedience. 

While we obey the Rule, it is impossible to go astray. It has 
been several times revealed that none of our religious will perish 
provided he loves the Order and perseveres to the end in obe- 
dience and humility. He will be purified at the moment of 
death or by a brief expiation in Purgatory; or rather « having 
left his mortal tenement, he will be immediately delivered from 
all distress and clothed with glory and immortality y (*). Our 
austere rules, if faithfully observed, are marvellously adapted 
to purify souls and even to transform them. Our holy father, 
St. Bernard, rescued from the hands of the executioners a no- 
torious criminal, a demon incarnate, and undertook to fasten 
him to the gibbet of the Cross on which he should remain sus- 
pended many years without mitigation. This man became a 
lay brother, and through obedience to our Rules during a per- 
iod of thirty years, he died in the odor of sanctity (*). Three 
years sufficed to enable the Blessed Cunon to expiate the crimes 
of his previous life, to obtain the gift of prophecy and the power 
of working miracles (*). The large number of our saints (*) 
proves the excellence of obedience (°) and points out the mar- 
vellous victories this virtue enabled them to gain (*). Being 
strict observers of the Rules, great contemplatives and austere 
penitents, perfect exemplars of every virtue, they enjoyed, even 
while on earth, intimate familiarity with the angels and saints, 
with Our Lady, and with the Divine Master (*). Several among 
them beheld the glory that awaited them in heaven and could 
not find words to express their wonderment (*). The Blessed 
William and Bernard of Villers wear crowns of gold and are 


(‘) Grand Exorde L. II, c. 26; L. IV, ce. 20-1. Menol. Cist. 5 Mars. 
(7) Grand Exorde L. II, ec. 15. Menol. 21 Juin. 
(°) Menol. 24 Juillet. 
(4) Gr. Exorde et Menol. passim. 
(5) Menol. 5 Mars. 
(*°) Prov. XXI, 28. 
(7) Gr. Exorde et Menol., Passim. 
) Ibidem. 
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seated on thrones among the Martyrs (+). The Blessed Men- 
gose’s golden throne stands beside Our Lady; (*) and the Blessed 
Peter of Avranches is enthroned near the Son of God Himself (*): 


In one century the number of our saints had assumed such 
vast proportions that the General Chapter considered itself 
obliged to forbid the introduction of new causes for beatifica- 
tion and canonization ; Many of our blessed ones adopted, 
undoubtedly, the counsel given in the Holy Rule of doing more 
in the way of prayer and austerity than it enjoined; but many 
more could certainly say with the Blessed Aignan: « I have nei- 
ther prayed, nor watched, nor fasted, nor worked in excess of 
my brethren, but on every occasion, whether in joy or in sadness, 
I have adored the all-holy Will of God » (°). We can say with 
truth as did the Blessed Gosbert: « Happy he, whether choir 
monk or lay brother, who has lived holily one entire year, or 
only one month or even one week, in our Order » (*)\, With 
how much more confidence can he repeat this beatitude who 
has lived our life in holy obedience during a long religious 
career! The sacrifice is transitory; its fruits will endure for 
eternity. 


« Seeing then that we have so many efficacious means of sanc- 
tification within easy reach y, says St. Bernard, « we should be 
faithful in availing ourselves of them. We should be always. 
eager to observe the Rule, that so the Rule may keep us; we 
should be careful to maintain unity of spirit in the bonds of 
peace, filled with charity one for another, but exhibiting it 
especially towards Superiors; for charity ts the bond of perfec- 
tion. Let us pursue, above all things, humility; and, before all 
things, let us seek peace, so that the Spirit of God may reign 
among us, that Spirit that rests only with the meek and hum- 
ble » (‘): And let us add with the Great Apostle: « Therefore, 


(4) Menol., 8 et 17 Avril. 

(2) Ibid., 19 Déc. 

(*) Ibid., 24 Déc. 

(4) Ibid., 30 Juin. 

(5) Ibid., 18 Nov. 

(®) Ibid., 23 Nov. 

(7) §. Bern., Epist. ad Fratres de S. Anast. Trium Fontium. 
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my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast and immovable in your 
vocation; for it is the work of the Lord. Abound always in 


this work, knowing that your labor is not in vain before 
God » ('). 


(‘) 1 Cor., XV, 58. 
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ABBOT — Authority of, 494; and subaltern Superiors, 438, 
493; blessing at Matins, 352; instructions in Chapter, 358, 
482, 483; represents Christ, 31; we should see only Christ 
in him, 50, 111, 123; relations with other Superiors, 205; 
when he consults the Religious, 259. 

Acts — Supernatural, 4, 6; how and why they become super- 
natural, 6. 

Advice of Superiors — 437; about work, 494. 

Affective Prayer — 333. 

Angels — Our models at prayer, 92, 243, 341, 351. 

Angelus — 353. 

Aridity — Meaning of, 190. 

Attention — How to arrive at, 336; at prayer, 329; at reading, 
413, 446; at Office, 341, 344, 345; method for Office, 346, 
347. 

Austerities — In the Cistercian life, 281, 282. 


B 


BEATITUDES — Why they are so called, 19. 

Benediction of Blessed Sacrament — 460. 

Bernard, St. — Model of respect for word of God, 484. 

Blessed Virgin Mary — Devotion to her, one of the great 
means of perfection, 42, 43; special Protectress of the 
Order, 42, 43; special devotion to her in the Order, 252, 
253. 

Brethren — Our duties towards, 267, 277. 
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Catechism — Utility and importance of, 485; preparation 
for, 485. 
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Cellarer — Dependence on Abbot, 494. 

Cemetery — Visit to, 460, 516. 

Cenobites — 102. 

Ceremonies at High Mass— Of server and celebrant, 392; 
in choir, 342, 343. 

Chapter — Importance of, 356; explanation of Holy Rule, 357 
358; of faults, 358, 359, 438, 439; a means of developing 
humility, 133. 

Charity — Purgative way, 20, 21; illuminative way, 21, 22; 
unitive way, 22; perfect, 20, 21, 22. 

Charity, Fraternal — 20, 137, 138, 273, 274; at chapter, 361; 
towards the sick, 541, 542; towards the dying, 544, 545; 
towards the dead, 548. 

Chastity — Vow of, 228-237; object of this vow, 228; what is 
forbidden by the vow, 228-231; vow and virtue dis- 
tinguished, 230, 231; of the senses, of the powers of the 
soul, and of the heart, 231-234; exhortation on love of, 
234, 235, 237; means of preserving, 235, 237. 

Choir — Importance of public prayer, 340; three kinds of 
attention, 344. 

Christian — In the true sense, 15, 16. 

Cistercian — Perfection of, 33-48; special means to attain 
holiness, 33; the penitential aspect of the life, 36, 37; 
attitude towards the Holy See, 43, 44; public duty of, 44- 
46; special devotions of, 247-255. - 

Cloister — Inspiration of, 25; perfect model of, 34, 35. 

Combat — Of the devil with a soul in grace, 7, 8; intermin- 
able, 7, 8; weak points in soul are attacked, 16. 

Communion — Necessity of, 473; conditions for frequent re- 
ception of, 474; preparation for, 475; thanksgiving after, 
478-480; living for, 481. 

Community + Duties: towards novices; 137-145; towards the 
sick, 541, 545; towards the dying, 545, 546; towards the 
dead, 547, 548, 549. Spirit of, 275, 276, 277. 

Compline — Reading before, 445; importance of, fervor at, 
446; mystery commemorated, 448. 

Confession — Preparation for, 466; supernatural contrition, 
467; choice of confessor, 464; qualities of good confes- 
sion, 468, 469; during retreat, 575; spiritual confession, 
470. 

Consolations — Value of, 27; during postulancy, 56, 57. 

Contemplation — Explanation and object of, 33, 34; models 
of, 34, 35; advice of-the saints regarding it, 35; grace of, 
36, 37; St. Bernard’s view of, 40, 66, 67. 
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Contemplative Order — Obligations and necessity of striv- 
ing after contemplation, 25, 26. 


Conversion of Manners — Vow of, 186-196; when grave sin 
is comitted against this vow, 189, 190. 


Courage — In temptation, 56, 57. 
Cross — Acceptance of, 18. 


D 


DEAD — Duties towards, 545, 546, 547. 

Death — Daily preparation for, 455, 537. 

Desolation — Value of, 27. 

Detachment — Meaning of, 98. 

Devil — In relation to the soul in grace, 8. (See Combat). 


Devotion — In sickness, 535, 540; to the Holy Souls, 460, 549; 
to the Mass, 459. 


Disobedience — 107. (See Self-will). 
Distraction — Causes of and remedies for, 335-337. 


E 


EDIFICATION — Necessity of giving, 497. 


Employment — Motives for desiring, 377, 488; dangers to 
soul in, 488; dispositions for accepting, 490; indifference 
in, 500. ; 

Enclosure, Law of — 183-185; meaning of, 183, 184; principal 
offences against, 184, 185. | 


Examen — Particular, 403, 404; causes of failure in, 406; 
method of, 408; General examen, 451; method of, 451-453. 


Example — 138, 139. 


Exercises, Common — Excellence of, 310, 311; necessity of 
regularity and interior spirit, 312, 313; recollection dur- 
ing, 315, 316. 


Z 


FAITH — In the spiritual life, 13; active, 14. 
Fasting — 302-308; spirit of, in the Order, 306-308. 
Fear — Of God, 14, 78, 241, 242, 245. 
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GHOST, HOLY — Gifts, 6; direct action in the soul, 9; 
special devotion of Cistercians to, 247. 

God — Man’s happiness and fidelity to, 2; in relation to the 
soul in grace, 7, 8; direct and constant action in and with 
us, 9, 10; truly seeking God, 75-92; methods of keeping 
the mind united to God, 288-290. 

Grace — A gift of God, 4; the germinal principle of heaven, 6; 
man’s true greatness and supreme blessedness, 6-8; per- 
severance in, 6; resistance of, 9.. 

Guardian Angel — Special devotion of Cistercians to, 253. 


Gyrovagues — 102, 173. 


H 


HABIT — Significance of, 60-63; reception of, 63, 64. 
Happiness — Beatific, 7; proportionate to merit, 7; Christ, 
our accidental as well as essential happiness, 11. 

Heart — Aridities of, 337, 338; at reading, 433; at studies, 507. 
Holy Rule — Love of, 357; explanation of, 437; observance 
during sickness, 530; necessity of interior spirit, 407. 

Holy See — Our duties towards, 43, 44. 

Hope — 14. 
Humility — Necessary for perfect conversion, 192, 193; at 
work, 380, 497; at Chapter, 361; in employments, 493. 
Humiliations — Zeal for, 125-136; St. Benedict’s estimate of, 
125; benefits of, 125; two special trials incidental to, 247, 

248; the life favorable to, 130. ~ 


oe | 
IMMOLATION — Of self, 56. 
Indulgence — For Angelus, 353; for Regular Visit, 528. 
Indulgence (at meals) — 411; not to be unduly sought, 529. 
Infancy, Sacred — Special devotion of Cistercians to, 250, 251. 
Infirmity — Duties during, 530-532; importance of obedience, 
533, 535, 536; last illness and Last Sacraments, 538-540. 
Intention — Purity of, 9; a continual prayer, 98, 99; Mass, 
393, 394; Office, 342; work, 376; study, 506. 
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Intervals — After Matins, 353; importance of, 426; intended 
for prayer and pious reading, 426. 


J 


JESUS CHRIST — Model. At prayer, 341, 390; in our daily 
actions, 315; in Chapter, 362; at work, 375, 383; of the 
priest, 391; of the sick, 534, 536, 537; of the dying, 537; at 
Office, 341; at Mass, 390, 391; in suffering, 537. 

Joys — False, results, 2. 


K 


KISS OF PEACE — 478. 


L 


LAUDS — Excellence of, 352; significance of Pater, 353. 

Lay Brothers — 269, 270; status of, 269; spending Sunday, 458. 

Life — Regulated by senses, 1;.by reason, 3; spiritual life, 
5-19; Divine, by participation in man, 3, 4, 5; super- 
natural, 5; object of, 11; Blessed Trinity in, 6; occupa- 
tions of, 13-19; two-fold character of, 13-19; perfection 
of, 20-24. 

Love — Of God, 7, 8, 65; In daily actions, 491; at work, 383; 
of Jesus, 11; controlling power of, 14; life of Christian- 
ity consists in, 15; guides to development of, 15; great 
model of, 18, 19; perfection of, 20, 21, 22; the bond of 
perfection, 24. 


M 


MAN — What he is, 3; two-fold, 18. 

Mandatum — Excellence of, 420, 421; proper dispositions for, 
446, 447. 

Manual Labor —Importance of, 374; common work, 376; 
dispositions for, 378-381; means of developing humility, 
131-133; dangers to be avoided, 133. 

Mass, High — Its supreme importance, 389; dignity of priest, 
391; servers of, 392; method of hearing, 393-400; four 
ends of, 397. 
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Matins — Follows meditation, 340; celebration of, 350; mys- 
tery, 350; psalms, lessons, etc., 351. 

Mental Prayer — Importance of, 325, 326; object of and con- 
ditions for success in, 326, 327; method of, 327-332; con- 
solations and illusions, 334, 335; substitutes for, 338; 
prayer at work, 382; after Vespers, 442, 443; on Sunday, 
509; on retreat days, 513. a 

Method — Of prayer, 327-332; of assisting at Office, 346, 347; 
of assisting at Mass, 393-400. ; 

Modesty — Exterior, 91-94; 278, 279; at Office, 342, 343; in 
refectory, 418. 

Monastery — Idea of, 31, 77; perfect model of, 34, 35. 

Moral counsels — Explained and enumerated, 207-210. 

Mortification — 282-285; always necessary, 16, 17, in refec- 
tory, 415-417. | 


N 


NONE — Mystery commemorated at, 424. 

Novice — Vocation and formation, 66, 74; first duty, truly to 
seek God, 75-82; temptations, fear, 85, 86; example, 86, 
87; presumption, 88, 90; second duty, zeal for the Work 
of God, 91-101; third duty, obedience, 102-110; fourth 
duty, zeal for humiliations, 125-136; duty of community 
towards, 137-145; at profession, 146, 158. 

Noviciate — Meaning of, 66. 


oO 


OBEDIENCE — To the will of God, 15; interior and exterior, 
28; to Superiors, 30, 31, 437; to director, 469; at work, 377 
490, 493, 497; at study, 485, 503-505; in sickness, 531, 532, 
533, 536; regarding employments, 490, 501; always and 
everywhere, 437, 551; supernatural, 79; St. Benedict’s 
estimate of, 102; qualities of, 111-124; universal, 113-115; 
punctual and precise, 116-117; complete in regard to sub- 
mission, 117-124; prompt, 119; without fear, 118, 119; 
fervent, 119, 120; genuine, 120, 121; submission of judg- 
ment in, 120, 121; an estimate by spiritual writers, 122- 
124; with regard to the Rule, 193, 194; vow of, 197, 212; 
virtue of, 198, 199; theological import of vow and virtue, 
198-203; who can command in virtue of vow, 203-205; 
obligation of Rule in regard to vow, 206-212. 
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Office, Divine — Duty of religious in respect of, 245-247. 
Office of B. V. M. — How to sanctify, 322, 323. 


Ourselves, Duties towards — 278-290; St. Bernard, an accom- 
plished model, 278; means of fulfilling these duties, 288. 


P 


PASSION OF OUR LORD — Special devotion to, 250, 251. 

Passions — Mortification of, 282-284; predominant, 404. 

Penance — Utility of, 367; dispositions for properly perform- 
ing, 368-372; self-imposed at General Examen 453. 

Penitence — Necessity of, 16; beauty of, 56. 

Penitential Order — Explanation of, 27. 

Perfection — 20; three degrees, 20; presupposes complete 
renunciation, 23; and love, 23; end of religious life, 26; 
means not to be confounded with end, 26 & ff.; the 
religious must desire perfection, 28; must tend thereto 
by vigilance, prayer, the vows and rules, 29, 30; by con- 
templation and penance, 32. 

Perseverance — In seeking God, 81, 82. 

Philosopher — Ideal, 3. 

Piety — Exercises of, 100. 

Pious Reading— Importance of, 427; Holy Scripture, 429; 
Holy Rule, 430; Imitation, Spiritual Combat, and Devout 
Life, 431; Faults to be avoided, 433; before Compline, 
445, 446; of Clerics, 505. 

-Pleasure — Handmaid of duty, 2; legitimate and unlawful, 
2, 17. 

Postulants — At Guest House, 48-52; should forget the world, 
48: should reflect on their vocation, 49; should make 
themselves known with simplicity, 49; should pray, 51; 
difficulties at first, 53; reception of the Habit, 60-65; some 
do not persevere, 58, 59. 

Poverty — Vow of, 213-227; interpretation of vow in the 
Order, 213-236; sins against this vow, 215-220; sure way 
to avoid sin against, 220; spirit of this vow, 220, Daly aoe 
225; St. Alphonsus’s four degrees in practice of 222-224; 
should regulate the entire life of a religious, 225-227. 

Prayer — Attention and reverence at, 243, 244; spirit of 
prayer should be cultivated from the. Noviciate, 95-98; 
should be continual, either mental or vocal, 8, 73, 74, 316; 
religious life a continuous prayer, 98-101; during inter- 
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vals, 427; on Sunday, 458; at study, 507; on retreat days, 
513; in sickness, 530, 535. 


Preparation — For choir duties, 342, 343; for meditation, 327, 
443, 444. 


Priests — Should be humble, 502; should lead a Eucharistic 
life, 391, 392; should be heard with respect, 482, 483. 


Prime — Mystery commemorated at, 355; prayers of, 356, 357. 
Proclamations — 360; spirit of, 360, 361; importance of, 365. 


Profession — Duties of novices at, 146-158; temporary, 153- 
155; solemn, 155-158. 


Providence — Divine, devotion to, 247. 
Psalms — Manner of reciting and study of, 344, 345, 353. 
Purgatory — (See Devotion, to the Holy Souls). 


R 


READER — In refectory, 413. 

Religion — True idea of, 31. 

Religious — Perfection of, 25-32; means to perfection, 29-32; 
great model of, 31, 32. 

Renunciation — Should be complete, 23; of self, 126. 

Repasts — Should be sanctified, 410; how to sanctify, 411, 
415, 419. 

Repetition — Why so called, 435; dispositions necessary for, 
435, 437. 

Repose — Proper dispositions for, 454. 

Resolutions — Commendable at Profession, 151, 152. 

Retreat — Importance of, 511, 518; monthly, 512; before Pro- 
fession, 152, 153; manner of making, 512; necessity of 
prayer, 513; how to preserve fruits of, 516. 

Rising — Manner of, 317-320. 

Rule — One of the essential means of perfection, 30; safe 


guide in contemplation, 38-41; Origin of Cistercian Rule, 
39; Obedience to, 193, 194. 


S 


SACRAMENT, BLESSED — Devotion to, 249; daily visit 
to, 444; visit for clerics, 508. 
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Sacraments, Last — When and how to be received, 539. 

Sacred Heart — Devotion to, 250, 251. 

Sacrifice — Spirit of, 17, 18; without reserve, 147, 148; with- 
out recall, 148, 149; motives to stimulate hope and love, 
149; 150. 

Saints — Reason for fewness of, 3; devotion to patron, 253, 
254; How to become, 28. 

Salve — Origin of, 449; devotion at, 449. 

Sarabites — 102. 

Scripture, Holy — Frequent reading of, 429. 

Self-will — 106-110. 

Senses — Mortification of, 280. 

Servers — At Mass, 392; at table, 419, 420. 

Sext — Mystery commemorated at, 401; devotion at, 402. 

Sickness — How to sanctify, 530-533; dangers to be avoided 
in, 533-535. 

Sin — Results of, 16; sorrow for, 55. 

Sincerity — The novice must seek God with, 80. 

Silence — Regular, 279, 291-297; indispensable in a monas- 
tery, 291; should be strictly observed always and every- 
where, 294; rules to be observed in speaking, 295; neces- 
sary for purity of soul, 279-280; Our Lord the model of, 
296. 

Sorrow — For sin, 55. 

Spirit of Faith — In regard to penances, 369-371; at Repeti- 
tion, 439; towards confessor, 465, 469; in employments, 
496; during Great Silence, 454; towards the sick, 543. 

Stability — Reason of this vow, 173; obligations of, 173; in 
regard to the religious life, 175; in regard to the Order, 
176; in regard to the Community, F7¥7.,spirit -of; 179: 

State — Religious; what the Fathers thought of it, 31; mo- 
tives for entering, 49, 50. 

Study — Of clerics, 503; method of, 507; proper dispositions 
for, 502, 504, 505; means of sanctifying, 007. 

Sunday — 457: special devotion to Mass on, 459, 460; mental 
occupation, 461, 509; importance of sanctifying, 457, 462; 
necessary work on, 461. 

Superiors — Duties of religious towards, 256-259. 


T y 


TE DEUM — 351. 
Temptations — The novice must be prepared for, 82; one 
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of our heaviest crosses, 286-288; means to overcome, 286- 
288; at Office, 348; at death, 538. 

Tepidity — Meaning of, 190-191. 

Tierce — Mystery commemorated at, 388. 

Tools — Should be taken care of, 386. 

Trials — During postulancy, 56, 57. 

Tricenaries — 546, 547. 

Trinity, Blessed — Action of Trinity in the spiritual life of 
the soul, 5-10; devotion to, 247. 


U 


UNION WITH GOD — Meaning of, 23; means of fostering, 24. 


Vv 


VESPERS, CANONICAL — Mystery commemorated at, 440; 
on Sunday, 460. 

Virgin Mary— Exemplar. At work, 375; at study, 509; in 
illness, 538, 539. Devotion to, 449, 450. 

Virtues — Infused, 6, 13-15; motive power of, 14; how ac- 
quired by Particular Examen, 405. 

Vision, Beatific — 7. . 

Visit, Regular — Object of, 520, 521; importance of, 520; 
prayer at its approach, 519; Superior visited, 522, 523; 
duties of community during, 523, 526, 527. 

Visitation Card — 528. 

Visitor, Rev. Father — Duties of, 524. 

Vocal Prayer — As substitute for mental prayer, 399, 400. 

Vocation — Nature of, 66, 67; St. Bernard’s idea of, 67; neg- 
lect of, 68; signs of, 68, 69; cultivation of, 69-74. 

Voting — Duties and instructions in regard to, 140, 141. 

Vows — Great means of perfection for religious, 30, 159, 160; 
necessary for penitential life, 37; Theology of, 161-172; 
(See also Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, Conversion, 
Stability). 


Ww 


~ 


WATCHING — Meaning of, reasons for, models of, 298-300; 
duties imposed on us by, 300-301. 
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Will (the) — Exercise of spiritual life requires, 13; (of God): 
the only way to heaven is obedience to, 15, 17; con- 
formity with is perfection of the spiritual life, 20; in 
acquiring perfection the importance of, 28. 

Word of God — Compared to Blessed Eucharist, 482; always 
to be heard with respect, 436, 445, 483, 484. 

Work — A penance, 375; ennobled by example of our Divine 
Lord, 375; should be sanctified, 376; method of sanctify- 
ing, 378-386. 

Work of God— Our principal occupation, 91; motives for 


fervor at, 92; (See also, Attention, Method, Devotion, 
Office, etc.) 


Z 


ZEAL — Apostolic, 44-47; St. Bernard’s three-word epitome 
of, 44, 45; for Work of God, 91-101; 239, 240; (See Humili-_ 
ations). 
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